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FOREWORD 

The  motion  picture  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  forms 
of  entertainment  ever  known.  Its  drama  stirs  our  emotions,  and 
its  influence  upon  us  is  sometimes  so  subtle  and  so  deep  as  to  leave 
lasting  impressions  that  may  affect  our  lives  in  unexpected  ways. 
Writing  for  the  films  has  therefore  become  a  matter  of  public 
trust  when  the  pictures  influence  the  mental  attitudes  and  emo- 
tional states  of  such  a  vast  audience. 

Little  effort  has  been  made  to  study  the  motion  picture  script 
as  a  form  of  contemporary  writing.  High  schools  and  colleges 
offer  courses  in  journalism,  the  drama,  the  novel,  the  short  story, 
and  a  few  in  writing  for  the  radio.  Generally  speaking,  the  motion 
picture  script  has  been  ignored,  although  its  importance  as  a 
modern  form  of  expression  has  greatly  increased  from  year  to 
year. 

The  time  is  probably  approaching  when  script  writing  will  be 
taught  in  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  just  as  other 
evolving  literary  forms  have  received  attention.  The  motion  pic- 
ture is  here  to  stay,  and  young  people  will  learn  the  language  of 
the  screen  just  as  they  copy  the  dress  and  the  foibles  of  their 
screen  idols. 

The  increasing  prestige  of  motion  pictures  is  attracting  to  them 
well-known  novelists,  short-story  writers,  playwrights,  and  jour- 
nalists, who  are  evolving  new  forms  of  expression,  bringing  to 
their  new  work  all  of  the  richness  of  their  varied  backgrounds. 

A  high  degree  of  skill  is  required  to  prepare  an  excellent  script, 
a  skill  calling  for  the  combination  of  the  best  writing  techniques 
of  other  professions  to  be  blended  with  the  peculiar  intricacies 
of  the  motion  picture  itself  and  its  photographic  reproduction  of 
action. 

For  these  several  reasons  a  book  of  selected  scripts  with  practi- 
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cal  suggestions  about  their  preparation  has  timely  value.  The 
editor  of  this  volume  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
actual  production  of  pictures  in  Hollywood,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  book  has  had  the  cooperation  of  script  writers,  pro- 
ducers, and  nationally-known  educators.  The  result  should  be 
useful  and  interesting  not  only  to  movie  fans  but  also  to  students 
of  the  true  art  of  the  cinema. 
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BACK  OF  THE  SCENES  IN 
A  TALKING-PICTURE  SCRIPT 

It  is  difficult  for  the  average  person  who  spends  a  few  hours  in 
a  motion-picture  theater  to  realize  what  a  vast  amount  of  money 
and  effort  is  devoted  to  the  making  of  a  film — the  countless  hours 
spent  in  talking  over  the  ideas  that  go  into  the  script;  the  seem- 
ingly endless  polishing  of  the  script;  the  extensive  research  neces- 
sary to  construct  historical  or  special  settings;  and  the  conscien- 
tious reproduction  of  furnishings,  costumes,  "props,"  and  special 
effects  of  all  kinds  that  amaze  and  delight  the  audience.  Ap- 
proximately sixty  departments  in  a  fully-equipped  studio  work 
together  for  periods  of  from  six  months  to  a  year  to  make  a  pic- 
ture that  can  be  seen  in  less  than  two  hours. 

Since  motion  pictures  are  assuming  greater  importance  each 
year  in  the  recreational  and  cultural  life  of  the  people  of  all  coun- 
tries, many  persons  have  become  interested  in  the  motion-picture 
script  as  a  form  of  contemporary  writing.  This  book  of  selected 
scripts  has  therefore  been  prepared  to  illustrate  the  techniques  of 
writing  what  is  variously  known  as  a  scenario,  a  screen  play,  or 
a  script.  Each  of  these  scripts  is  the  actual  shooting  script  used 
in  the  production  of  a  recent  picture  of  outstanding  merit.  Such 
a  script  is  a  detailed  working  plan  that  gives  the  dialogue  and  the 
dramatic  structure  of  the  motion  picture  with  instructions  for 
photographing  it.  A  stage  play  does  not  require  detailed  instruc- 
tions for  its  direction,  and  a  radio  skit  needs  no  elaborate  direc- 
tions for  its  presentation ;  but  the  needs  of  the  motion  picture  are 
such  that  the  script  must  present  the  dialogue  and  the  action  com- 
bined in  dramatic  form  and  must  also  visualize  the  way  the  play 
is  to  be  seen  upon  the  screen. 

Without  going  into  the  technique  of  dramatic  construction, 
attention  is  called  to  the  form  that  seems  basic  from  a  study  of 
the  scripts  included  in  this  collection  as  well  as  those  of  other 
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popular,  current  motion  pictures.  In  the  parlance  of  the  studio 
itself,  and  particularly  in  the  "Writer-Producer  Code  of  Ethics," 
the  material  that  is  to  be  delivered  by  a  writer  is  defined  as  "a  com- 
plete story  outline  indicating  the  character  development  in,  and 
the  action  of,  each  sequence."  In  the  practical  preparation  of  a 
script,  characterization  and  action  (or  "business")  are  about  the 
only  elements  ever  mentioned,  but  this  fact  does  not  limit  an 
author's  selection  of  original  materials  or  his  ingenious  uses  of 
them. 

The  shooting  script  from  which  the  picture  is  to  be  made  is 
mimeographed  and  distributed  to  every  department  in  the  studio. 
From  it  the  technical  departments  estimate  the  cost  of  the  picture 
and  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  produce  it.  From  it  they 
plan  the  shooting  schedule  for  each  day's  work.  From  it  the 
sets  are  planned,  built,  and  furnished ;  the  wardrobe  designed  and 
made;  and  the  necessary  camera  equipment  got  ready  on  the  set, 
at  the  times  needed.  From  it  all  of  the  casting  is  done;  from  it 
actors  learn  their  lines.  From  it  the  director  shoots  the  picture, 
and  by  it  the  cutter  is  guided  when  he  edits  the  final  film. 

Naturally  the  first  requirement  for. writing  a  script  is  a  good 
story  idea.  Then  comes  the  mental  casting  or  fitting  the  idea  to 
a  certain  type  of  character,  and  then  the  careful  development  of 
the  entire  idea.  Just  as  a  person  desiring  to  write  for  a  certain 
magazine  is  advised  to  read  it  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  kinds 
of  stories  accepted  for  publication,  so  should  a  person  desiring  to 
write  for  the  screen  study  current  pictures  and  scripts  to  ascertain 
what  actors  are  appearing  and  in  what  kinds  of  stories.  He  should 
study  the  personalities  on  the  screen  to  find  out  what  types  are 
represented.  What  would  be  their  counterparts  in  real  life? 
What  would  people  like  them  do  in  certain  situations?  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  well-known  screen  players  usually  appear  in 
stories  that  are  in  keeping  with  their  own  personalities.  There- 
fore a  knowledge  of  the  pictures  which  certain  screen  actors  have 
already  made  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  writer  in  planning  his 
own  story. 

Several  well-known  writers  of  the  short  story  apparently  write 
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with  certain  motion-picture  stars  in  mind,  perhaps  because  the 
compensation  from  motion  pictures  is  often  greater  than  that 
from  publications,  and  because  compensation  from  both  may  be 
had.  Not  long  ago  a  short  story  appeared  that  clearly  visualized 
the  characters  of  Marie  Dressier  and  Jean  Harlow.  Even  their 
family  pet  names  were  used  in  this  story.  It  was  immediately 
purchased  by  a  studio,  but  the  untimely  death  of  Miss  Dressier 
prevented  its  filming.  The  connection  exists  so  strongly  between 
personages  on  the  screen  and  characters  in  current  stories  that 
readers  often  see  their  favorite  screen  stars  in  the  stories  they 
are  reading,  and  write  to  the  studios  suggesting  a  certain  story 
for  a  certain  star. 

It  is  debatable  whether  the  personalities  of  the  stars  themselves 
underlie  their  appeal  to  the  public,  or  whether  it  is  the  personali- 
ties of  these  stars  as  represented  through  their  successive  pictures. 
Each  of  the  outstanding  successes  of  the  films — Mary  Pickford, 
Charlie  Chaplin,  George  Arliss,  Will  Rogers,  Greta  Garbo,  and 
others — has  consistently  appeared  only  in  those  pictures  that  en- 
hanced the  special  appeal  each  makes  to  the  public.  It  is  a  well- 
recognized  fact  that  a  few  mediocre  pictures  featuring  a  certain 
star  will  lessen  his  drawing  power  at  the  box  office.  Several 
famous  stars  have  slipped  into  oblivion  because  of  the  unwise 
choice  of  stories.  The  star  does  not  change,  but  the  public's 
attitude  toward  him  does  change — which  is  further  proof  that 
"the  story's  the  thing."  Thus  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  selec- 
tion of  stories  so  that  stars  may  retain  their  popularity. 

This  system  of  writing  for  a  particular  type  of  player  not  only 
serves  to  focus  the  market  for  the  screen  play  but  it  facilitates  the 
characterizations.  A  writer  can  fit  the  personality  of  Wallace 
Beery,  of  Janet  Gaynor,  of  Ann  Harding,  or  of  Clark  Gable  into 
the  story  character.  He  will  not  mix  business  planned  for  a 
character  to  be  acted  by  George  Arliss  with  that  which  would  be 
suitable  for  a  part  for  Wallace  Beery.  Each  of  these  actors  has 
his  peculiar  style ;  each  has  a  different  personality  on  the  screen ; 
and  the  actions,  thoughts,  sayings,  and  business  typical  of  each 
are  demanded  by  audiences  and  therefore  by  the  producer  who  is 
considering  the  purchase  of  a  story.     Much  of  the  purpose  behind 
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the  careful  preparation  of  Little  Women  was  to  make  it  a  suita- 
ble starring  vehicle  for  Katharine  Hepburn,  whose  own  particular 
talents  and  personality  had  to  be  visualized  in  each  scene.  Writ- 
ing for  a  certain  star  has  been  encouraged  further  by  the  inces- 
sant demand  from  the  studios  for  stories  for  their  contract 
players.  Furthermore,  experience  has  proved  that  the  strongest 
pictures  are  those  in  which  the  story  revolves  about  some  out- 
standing screen  personality. 

It  is  true  that  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  emphasize 
the  quality  of  the  story  itself,  played  by  a  capable  cast,  rather 
than  to  feature  a  particular  star.  This  practice  was  especially 
noticeable  when  talking  pictures  first  became  popular.  New  play- 
ers, largely  recruited  from  the  legitimate  stage  and  practically 
unknown  to  the  vast  movie  audience,  were  needed  for  the  better 
delivery  of  spoken  lines.  But  almost  immediately  after  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  these  "all-star"  casts,  the  public  picked  out  certain 
of  the  players  and  demanded  to  see  more  of  them.  Soon  a  new 
group  of  stars  was  in  the  ascendency.  Ann  Harding,  Robert 
Montgomery,  Irene  Dunne,  and  Fredric  March  are  some  of  the 
personalities  the  public  extracted  from  these  all-star  casts  and 
acclaimed  their  favorites. 

Story  interest  is  the  first  consideration  of  the  script  writer. 
While  he  must  search  for  variety  and  novelty,  he  is  restricted  to 
the  basic  story  types  at  his  disposal,  which  are  few  in  number. 
His  plot  motivations  cannot  stray  far  from  those  that  are  funda- 
mental in  human  conduct — love,  hatred,  ambition,  avarice,  loy- 
alty, sacrifice,  love  of  adventure,  etc.  A  strong  trait  of  character 
can  be  made  the  theme  of  a  motion  picture  by  writing  a  story 
around  a  main  character  having  that  particular  trait.  Originality 
or  novelty  often  depends  upon  presenting  new  types  of  people  in 
familiar  situations,  or  upon  new  combinations  of  characters  and 
situations — and  such  combinations  are  innumerable. 

The  short  story  of  action  is  the  nearest  counterpart  in  the  liter- 
ary field  of  the  screen  play,  and  practically  every  short  story  that 
is  published  is  scanned  by  the  reading  departments  of  the  various 
studios  in  their  search  for  material.     Sometimes  two  or  three 
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short  stories  are  purchased  to  make  one  picture  if  each  has  an 
interesting  development  that  can  be  blended  into  a  screen  version. 
Both  Lady  for  a  Day  and  It  Happened  One  Night  were  developed 
from  short  stories  published  in  Cosmopolitan. 

The  most  popular  pictures  seem  to  be  those  that  have  themes  of 
high  entertainment  value.  In  Lady  for  a  Day  and  It  Happened 
One  Night  no  attempt  was  made  to  present  educational  or  inspira- 
tional themes.  These  pictures  are  cheerful,  humorous,  human, 
fast  moving,  and  clever — thus  most  pleasing  to  audiences.  How- 
ever, in  Little  Women  and  The  Story  of  Louis  Pasteur  the  un- 
usual was  accomplished  in  presenting  essentially  serious  themes 
without  lessening  the  entertainment  values  of  the  films.  As  a 
rule  nothing  seems  so  boring  as  evident  preaching  or  an  effort  to 
uplift  the  audience.  Yet  all  truly  great  pictures  have  contained 
a  subtle  quality  of  inspiration. 

The  trend  of  the  last  year  or  so  has  been  to  make  certain  pic- 
tures with  a  definite  appeal  to  the  more  intellectually  inclined, 
with  the  knowledge  that  such  pictures  will  not  be  popular  with  the 
great  masses  of  the  people.  Then  other  pictures  are  made  to  fill 
the  demand  for  entertainment  and  thus  to  bring  in  satisfactory 
box-office  returns.  Fewer  than  a  dozen  pictures  a  year  cross  the 
million-dollar  gross  return  line.  Such  pictures,  like  Cavalcade, 
Little  Women,  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,  Cimarron,  and 
It  Happened  One  Night,  never  fail  to  appeal  to  all  classes. 

Early  script  writers  had  no  precedents  to  follow.  Spurred  on 
by  keen  competition  in  a  rapidly  growing  business,  they  created 
their  own  rules  and  borrowed  freely  from  all  of  the  arts  that  had 
gone  before.  They  helped  themselves  to  anything  that  could  be 
used  in  this  evolving  form  of  expression.  They  groped  their 
way  about,  discovering  by  expensive  production  what  was  effec- 
tive and  what  was  not,  so  that  successful  writers  today  have 
profited  by  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  experiment. 

When  pictures  were  silent,  scenario  writers  found  it  difficult  to 
draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  legitimate  stage,  for  they  were 
using  an  entirely  different  medium  of  expression  to  tell  their 
stories.  But  with  the  advent  of  sound,  picture  producers  raided 
the  stages — they  took  its  plays,  its  best  actors,  and  its  cleverest 
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writers.  The  resulting  films  were  more  Broadwayish  than 
Broadway  itself.  Yet  they  were  only  celluloid  reflections  of  the 
stage  play,  and  they  had  lost  their  own  originality  of  expression. 
Furthermore,  they  talked  too  much  and  made  audiences  restless. 
When  this  particular  weakness  was  discovered  through  the  pulse 
of  the  box-office,  the  studios  began  to  search  among  their  own 
neglected  writers  for  those  who  could  combine  the  action  of  the 
silent  film  with  just  the  right  proportion  of  dialogue.  As  a  result 
of  this  collaboration  between  the  older  writers  for  the  silent  film 
and  the  writers  for  the  legitimate  stage  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  last  few  years  in  screen  presentations. 

The  legitimate  stage  and  the  screen  will  probably  continue  to  be 
closely  allied,  but  there  will  always  remain  certain  fundamental 
differences  between  them.  The  stage  will  enjoy  greater  freedom 
in  the  selection  of  subjects,  inasmuch  as  its  appeal  is  to  relatively- 
smaller  groups  of  people ;  but  the  motion  picture  will  have  greater 
freedom  in  the  mechanics  of  presenting  its  subject  matter.  The 
stage  will  perhaps  continue  to  be  limited  to  a  few  settings,  but  the 
motion-picture  camera  will  bring  to  the  screen  interesting  bits  of 
life  from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  Despite  such  fundamental 
differences  there  will  probably  be  an  interesting  exchange  of  in- 
fluence between  the  stage  and  the  screen,  some  of  which  has 
already  been  witnessed.  For  example,  an  occasional  stage  play 
will  copy  the  film  practice  of  using  many  quick  changes  of 
scenes,  thereby  increasing  the  tempo  at  which  the  story  is  told. 
The  response  to  this  device  by  stage  audiences  indicates  the  extent 
to  which  the  films  have  affected  public  taste.  On  the  other  hand 
the  stage  has  become  more  daring  in  the  types  of  stories  it  has 
presented,  which  in  turn  was  reflected  for  a  time  in  the  films  that 
attempted  to  copy  such  sophistication,  but  with  varying  degrees  of 
success. 

Usually  a  screen  writer  prepares  his  story  knowing  what  star 
will  appear  in  it.  On  the  other  hand  a  writer  for  the  stage  exer- 
cises the  utmost  freedom  of  characterization  and  leaves  to  the 
producer  the  search  for  the  actor  or  actress  capable  of  playing  the 
leading  role.  Casting  for  the  stage  is  often  difficult,  and  many 
fine  plays  have  been  shelved  for  lack  of  a  suitable  leading  man  or 
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woman.  However,  it  sometimes  happens  that  this  freedom  on 
the  part  of  the  stage  writer  to  present  new  characters  results  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  star  in  the  motion  pictures,  when  the 
actor  selected  to  appear  in  the  stage  version  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  the  same  story  in  the  film.  At  the  same  time  many 
stage  writers  plan  their  plays  with  an  eye  to  eventual  sale,  at  a 
high  price,  to  some  motion  picture  company.  Thus  the  film  may 
be  said  to  color  the  stage  play,  and  with  the  major  studios  subsi- 
dizing certain  legitimate  plays,  an  even  closer  relationship  between 
the  motion  picture  and  the  theater  is  developing. 

The  advantage  of  using  a  published  novel  or  a  stage  play  as 
the  basis  of  a  screen  play  is  that  most  of  the  material  has  been 
gathered  in  advance  by  the  original  author.  The  task  then  be- 
comes one  of  translating  this  material  into  photographic  scenes 
of  dramatic  content.  But  novels  as  a  rule  have  too  many  scenes 
to  be  included  in  a  picture,  and  plays  contain  too  many  lines  and 
not  enough  action.  The  task  of  adaptation  becomes  one  of  de- 
ciding what  to  retain,  what  to  discard,  and  what  to  translate  into 
action  scenes.  The  work  involved  in  selecting  from  this  over- 
abundance of  material  can  be  appreciated  by  comparing  the  length 
of  a  feature  picture  running  for  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  the  screen  with  a  stage  play  taking  two  and  a  half  hours  to 
perform  or  with  a  novel  that  cannot  be  read  in  twice  that  time. 

Occasionally  an  outstanding  picture  will  represent  the  work  of 
one  writer  and  will  reflect  his  own  originality.  More  often  the 
script  is  the  product  of  collaboration,  in  which  case  it  is  customary 
for  the  writer  with  whom  the  story  originated  or  to  whom  the 
story  was  first  assigned  to  talk  through  with  one  or  more  other 
writers,  as  well  as  with  the  producer  in  charge  of  the  picture, 
the  general  ideas  of  characterization  and  the  trend  of  the  story. 
At  this  time  features  are  developed  to  make  the  story  different 
from  the  hundreds  of  other  stories  that  have  been  made  into  pic- 
tures. When  the  ideas  are  fairly  well  formed  in  this  manner  it 
is  time  to  write  the  first  draft.  This  first  writing  is  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  short  story,  and  is  often  called  the  story  thread, 
the  synopsis,  the  outline,  or  the  single-line  continuity.  This  out- 
line is  from  ten  to  fifty  typewritten  pages  in  length,  and  contains 
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the  important  bits  of  characterization,  dialogue,  and  action  in  the 
semblance  of  dramatic  form.  This  manuscript  goes  to  the  pro- 
ducer for  conference  and  approval,  after  which  a  more  elaborate 
treatment  is  prepared,  often  in  collaboration  with  one  or  more 
other  writers.  Sometimes  a  producer  will  have  treatments  made 
of  the  same  idea  by  different  writers  without  one  another's  knowl- 
edge, thereby  obtaining  individual  versions  of  the  story  from  which 
he  will  select  the  one  which  in  his  judgment  will  make  the  best  pic- 
ture. The  desire  to  pack  into  every  picture  all  the  material  neces- 
sary to  make  it  good  entertainment  fosters  this  plan  of  seeking 
contributions  from  so  many  individual  writers.  Sometimes  the 
first  idea  loses  its  identity  in  the  process  and  emerges  with  traces 
of  many  other  stories.  Sometimes  only  the  title  remains  intact, 
and  sometimes  even  the  title  disappears. 

A  few  writers  work  entirely  in  the  form  of  the  shooting  script, 
and  do  not  go  through  the  process  of  preparing  synopsis  and  treat- 
ment. They  begin  with  the  script  itself,  building  it  scene  by  scene, 
sequence  by  sequence,  and  rewriting  it  as  often  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  approval  of  the  producer.  This  process  of  writing  and 
re-writing  so  as  to  embody  all  of  the  best  ideas  takes  from  a 
month  to  a  year. 

The  director  often  collaborates  with  the  writer  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  script  and  in  planning  the  photographic  scenes  that 
are  to  be  arranged  before  the  camera.  Of  the  scripts  in  this  book, 
Lady  for  a  Day  and  It  Happened  One  Night  were  adapted  from 
short  stories  by  the  writer-director  team  of  Robert  Riskin  and 
Frank  Capra.  Little  Women  was  adapted  by  two  well-known 
script  writers  in  close  collaboration  with  George  Cukor  who  di- 
rected the  picture.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  for  a  director  than 
to  be  assigned  to  a  picture  whose  script  has  been  prepared  without 
his  cooperation.  The  director  must  know  how  to  direct  the  scenes 
to  make  the  acting  appear  natural  and  to  emphasize  the  dramatic 
force  of  the  material.  He  must  also  know  how  to  record  the 
story  artistically  on  film  through  the  efficient  use  of  various  camera 
setups  and  shots.  The  finished  picture  is  so  closely  allied  with  the 
script  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  utilize  the  creative  vision  of  the 
director  in  preparing  the  script. 
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The  director  depends  upon  his  cameraman  for  advice  and  sug- 
gestions on  the  set.  Few  cameramen  have  any  contact  with  the 
story  until  it  is  ready  to  go  into  production.  The  importance  of 
understanding  the  proper  use  of  the  camera  to  achieve  story- 
telling results  is  emphasized,  however,  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
finest  directors  are  former  cameramen. 

An  interesting  bit  of  business,  whether  suggested  by  a  stenog- 
rapher, an  actor,  or  a  member  of  the  crew,  is  welcome  to  the 
director  during  the  rehearsal  period.  Even  an  electrician  will 
occasionally  climb  down  from  his  perch  in  the  rafters  on  a  set 
to  offer  the  director  an  idea  for  making  the  action  more  clever 
or  more  interesting.  Any  idea  is  acceptable  if  it  improves  the 
story.  As  a  rule,  however,  last-minute  changes  on  the  set,  unless 
very  minor  in  character,  are  likely  to  destroy  the  perspective  of 
the  entire  picture,  because  the  tenseness  under  which  production 
always  seems  to  be  carried  on  does  not  allow  sufficient  time  to 
consider  the  complete  effect  of  changes  in  plot  or  characterization. 

Now  and  then,  to  meet  a  release  date  or  to  free  an  actor  for 
another  picture,  a  film  will  be  rushed  through  its  production  sched- 
ule without  a  complete  script.  "Shooting  from  the  cuff,"  or  fur- 
nishing the  company  with  sections  of  the  script  each  day,  is 
harrowing  for  every  member  of  the  cast  and  crew,  and  often 
necessitates  retakes  to  correct  points  that  might  have  been  handled 
much  less  expensively  on  paper. 

It  is  evident  that  the  script  writer  must  understand  the  camera's 
form  of  expression  and  must  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  graphic 
art.  Barriers  of  expense  or  of  technical  reproduction  need  no 
longer  deter  him  from  experimenting  in  new  fields  of  fact  or 
fancy.  The  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  the 
cities  of  the  past  or  those  imagined  for  the  future  can  be  repro- 
duced as  settings  for  the  modern  picture.  But  because  of  the 
intricacies  of  production  and  its  soaring  costs,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  script  in  as  perfect  shape  as  possible.  To  build  a  set 
or  to  shoot  a  sequence  that  is  not  necessary  to  the  story  is  an 
expensive  mistake. 

Another  compelling  reason  for  the  careful  preparation  of  the 
script  is  the  permanence  of  the  film.     When  a  film  is  finally  edited 
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and  leaves  the  studio,  it  lacks  the  benefit  of  further  revision,  bar- 
ring censor  cuts,  which  are  not  popular  anywhere.  This  perma- 
nence of  the  final  edition  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  practice  on 
the  stage,  where  actors  test  their  lines  by  audience  reaction  in  the 
first  actual  performances.  If  certain  lines  or  points  do  not  regis- 
ter well  one  night,  they  are  eliminated  or  changed  before  the  next 
performance. 

The  film  cutter  or  editor  has  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
responsible  positions  in  the  entire  production  end  of  motion  pic- 
tures, for  he  must  select  the  best  scenes  from  the  many  feet  of 
film  taken,  that  is,  those  scenes  that  will  tell  the  story  with  the 
greatest  effectiveness  and  smoothness  of  continuity,  and  he  must 
also  keep  the  finished  picture  within  a  desired  length.  All  seenes 
are  numbered  in  the  script  and  the  various  shots  taken  on  the  set 
are  indexed  on  the  film  to  match  these  numbers.  Approximately 
three  times  as  many  actual  camera  shots  are  made  as  are  indicated 
in  the  script,  for  when  everything  is  in  readiness  on  the  set  it  is 
less  expensive  to  take  more  scenes  than  apparently  are  needed  than 
it  would  be  to  recall  the  actors  and  remake  a  scene  at  some  later 
time.  This  abundance  of  scenes  enables  the  film  editor  to  select 
the  best  scenes  from  the  point  of  view  of  photography,  action, 
and  dramatic  effectiveness,  and  gives  him  ample  material  with 
which  to  do  a  careful  job  of  assembly  so  as  to  place  proper  em- 
phasis or  bring  out  the  highlights  of  the  story. 

By  this  time  the  reader  has  seen  how  difficult  and  complex  it 
is  to  prepare  story  material  for  the  screen.  The  available  sources 
of  screen  stories  are  being  rapidly  exhausted,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  new  books,  new  stories,  or  new  plays  will  keep  up  with 
the  demands  of  the  future.  New  fields  of  subject  matter  should 
be  explored,  and  new  groups  of  writers  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  fresh  ideas.  The  motion-picture  script  itself  needs 
more  serious  consideration  than  ever  before,  for  the  public  is 
demanding  better  pictures,  and  the  producers  are  gradually  heed- 
ing the  demand. 
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A  favorite  theory  of  screen  writers  is  that  a  well-constructed 
screen  story  can  have  its  central  idea  expressed  in  one  sentence. 
The  late  Irving  Thalberg,  of  the  Metro-Gold wyn-Mayer  studios, 
who  probably  listened  to  more  story  ideas  than  any  other  person 
in  Hollywood,  would  often  stop  a  writer  or  a  group  of  writers  who 
were  trying  to  interest  him  in  an  idea  with  the  question,  "But, 
gentlemen,  what  is  the  story  all  about?"  If  any  one  of  them  could 
think  fast  enough  to  tell  him  the  story  in  a  good,  clear  sentence, 
that  statement  was  usually  the  basis  upon  which  to  begin  writing 
the  script. 

A  definition  of  the  central  idea  of  any  well-constructed  screen 
play  is  that  it  is  a  story  about  a  certain  type  of  person  who  achieves, 
or  tries  to  achieve,  a  certain  goal  and  is  helped  or  hindered  by  cer- 
tain other  factors,  with  an  outcome  befitting  the  complexities  pre- 
sented. This  definition  appears  to  be  an  extremely  simple  formula, 
but  it  is  as  difficult  to  observe  as  it  is  necessary  to  follow.  This 
rule  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  originality  or  the  variety 
of  the  material  that  must  be  assembled  to  make  the  final  picture 
interesting,  humorous,  intense,  dramatic,  and  human;  but  to  se- 
cure these  elements  is  the  task  of  the  individual  writer,  who  must 
find  unusual  characters,  ideas,  action,  and  colorful  incidents  out 
of  which  to  construct  his  screen  play. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  apply  the  general  statement  given  above 
to  certain  pictures  which  have  pleased  large  audiences — such  pic- 
tures, for  example,  as  those  whose  scripts  are  printed  in  this  book. 
These  scripts  were  selected  because  they  were  good  examples  of 
the  various  types  of  screen  stories  now  prevalent.  However,  a 
careful  reading  of  them  will  disclose  several  important  points  of 
similarity  in  their  construction. 

Each  script  has  an  outstanding  theme  and  a  main  character 
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who  illustrates  the  theme.  Each  has  a  main  plot  situation,  which 
is  fairly  well  advanced  by  the  end  of  the  first  sequence.  The 
plot  is  developed  through  the  use  of  other  characters,  alternately 
advancing  and  retarding  the  efforts  of  the  main  character  to  real- 
ize his  aims,  thus  creating  a  struggle  to  accomplish  something, 
which  is  the  very  nature  of  drama.  The  climax  occurs  in  the  last 
sequence,  producing  a  happy  or  an  unhappy  ending. 

To  analyze  any  motion-picture  script,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand its  structural  elements  as  they  are  described  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

The  theme  is  the  very  essence  of  the  story.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  traits  of  the  person  about  whom  the  story  is  told,  'tin  each 
script  of  this  collection  there  is  one  character  who  stands  out 
more  strongly  than  all  the  others,  one  character  about  whom  the 
story  is  really  told.  There  is  always  something  in  the  character 
of  that  person  that  colors  the  story.  This  character  trait  is  what 
makes  its  possessor  strive  to  achieve  some  desired  goal,  and  the 
story  concerns  itself  with  the  process  of  achievement.  Thus 
theme  may  be  said  to  be  inseparably  linked  to  characterization. 

Characterisation  embraces  the  people  in  the  story.  The  charac- 
ters and  their  traits  are  revealed  by  certain  business  which  the 
author  selects  for  this  purpose,  the  things  the  characters  do  that 
make  them  the  sort  of  persons  they  are. 

The  characters  should  be  vital,  stimulating — never  dull  or  unin- 
teresting. The  things  they  do  should  have  an  element  of  enter- 
tainment in  them ;  their  actions  should  be  original,  earnest,  clever, 
and  sometimes  amusing.  Life  is  a  bit  humdrum  to  the  average 
person,  but  it  should  not  be  dull  when  presented  on  the  screen. 
People  go  to  the  theater  to  be  amused,  to  be  lifted  out  of  them- 
selves, or  to  forget  their  cares — not  to  have  the  monotony,  the 
hardness,  or  the  futility  of  life  impressed  upon  them.  To  recog- 
nize such  objectives  in  entertainment  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  motion  picture  should  be  dishonest  or  untrue  to  life. 

From  the  first  scene  of  the  script,  great  care  must  be  used 
to  see  that  every  line  a  character  speaks  and  every  bit  of  business 
he  does  shall  reflect  his  personality.     For  this  reason  a  clever 
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handling  of  introductions  is  a  sure  sign  of  good  writing  tech- 
nique. Often  a  character's  first  piece  of  business  reveals  and 
stamps  his  personality  for  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

The  writer  should  thoroughly  understand  the  characters  about 
whom  the  story  is  told.  It  is  necessary  to  talk  over  these  people 
to  the  fullest  extent,  to  know  them  like  members  of  one's  house- 
hold, to  know  their  backgrounds  and  positions  in  life,  and  the 
types  of  persons  they  really  are.  Then  the  writer's  task  is  to 
select  suitable  material  from  the  lives  of  his  characters  and  to 
present  it  interestingly  and  with  dramatic  force.  To  every  piece 
of  business  or  line  of  dialogue  should  be  applied  such  questions 
as  these:  Will  it  acomplish  something  in  the  story?  Will  it 
advance  or  retard  the  plot?  Will  it  contribute  to  the  character- 
ization, reveal  some  important  point  that  must  be  made  known 
to  the  audience,  or  otherwise  keep  the  story  moving  smoothly? 
It  is  easy  to  be  side-tracked  into  a  "blind  alley"  by  using  a  bit 
of  action  that  will  lead  nowhere  in  the  plot  development.  It  is 
also  easy  to  put  in  lines  or  business  not  needed  for  the  character- 
ization and  not  advancing  the  action  of  the  story. 

Most  of  the  important  characters  are  brought  upon  the  screen 
in  the  first  sequence,  although  other  characters  are  introduced  as 
the  development  of  the  story  demands.  Deft  ways  are  used  to 
let  the  audience  know  their  names,  their  relationships,  the  types 
of  persons  they  are,  and  what  places  in  the  story  they  will  have. 

"Motivation"  is  a  term  frequently  used  by  script  writers.  It 
is  loosely  applied  to  anything  that  explains  the  reason  for  the 
action  of  any  character.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  an  entire  story 
is  not  properly  motivated,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  accurate  to  use 
the  term  in  connection  with  character  traits  revealed  in  the  story. 
For  example,  as  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  important  to 
have  the  theme  identified  with  some  outstanding  trait  of  the  main 
character.  When  the  person  having  that  trait  does  the  things  it 
would  prompt  him  to  do,  the  character  is  properly  motivated  in 
the  screen  story.  A  hard,  unkind,  selfish  person  should  remain 
true  to  his  nature  throughout  the  picture ;  he  should  be  consistent 
in  each  sequence — or  as  consistent  as  human  nature  ever  is. 

The  main  plot  situation,  the  starting  point  of  the  story,  should 
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be  well  defined  when  the  story  opens  and  should  be  revealed  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  first  sequence.  This  situation  lets  the 
audience  know  the  subject  matter  of  the  picture  and  the  aims  of 
the  main  character,  which  are  destined  to  be  realized  or  thwarted. 

The  plot  development,  or  the  plot,  is  the  dramatic  sweep  of  the 
story,  the  action  that  takes  place  from  sequence  to  sequence  and 
that  either  advances  or  retards  achievement  of  the  main  character's 
objectives.  In  the  sequences  of  Lady  for  a  Day  Annie's  prospects 
of  maintaining  her  Cinderella-like  masquerade  are  alternately 
good  and  bad.  Through  such  suspense  the  audience  is  kept  un- 
certain about  what  is  going  to  happen  next. 

Robert  Riskin,  author  of  Lady  for  a  Day  and  It  Happened 
One  Night,  has  said  that  he  tries  to  build  his  scripts  like  a  three- 
act  play,  with  a  "curtain"  at  the  end  of  each  act.  Both  of  his 
scripts  in  this  book  are  so  constructed.  Although  their  sequences 
are  considerably  more  than  three  in  number,  there  is  a  high 
point  at  two  well-spaced  spots  in  each  story  in  addition  to  the 
finale  or  climax.  For  example,  in  Lady  for  a  Day  the  first 
crisis  is  Annie's  discovery  that  her  daughter  is  coming  to  visit 
her,  which  creates  a  moment  of  emotional  intensity  and  a  dilemma. 
If  the  picture  had  been  a  stage  play,  this  discovery  would  have 
closed  the  first  act.  The  equivalent  of  a  second-act  curtain  is  to 
be  found  in  the  sequence  where  the  newspaper  reporters  vanish 
mysteriously,  by  which  we  know  that  the  police  will  be  on  Annie's 
trail. 

The  more  we  study  plot  development  and  characterization,  the 
more  we  know  it  to  be  true  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
must  be  observed,  and  that  the  characters  must  deserve  or  justify 
the  treatment  they  get  in  the  story.  Whenever  proper  justifica- 
tion or  motivation  for  the  events  that  happen  in  a  picture  is 
lacking,  the  audience  is  dissatisfied  and  considers  the  picture 
unimportant  or  even  trivial. 

Every  screen  story  must  have  a  destination,  and  it  must  be 
kept  continually  and  smoothly  on  its  way  toward  that  end.  In 
other  words,  plot  development  leads  dramatically  to  a  climax. 
The  climax  grows  out  of  the  situations  that  have  been  devel- 
oped and  should  top  all  of  the  action  that  has  gone  before.     It 
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is  the  moment  of  highest  dramatic  conflict  in  the  story  and  im- 
mediately precedes  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  has  been 
established  in  the  picture.  The  climax  is  always  found  in  the 
last  sequence,  and  should  not  be  followed  by  much  footage,  or  the 
audience  will  be  reaching  for  their  hats  before  the  final  fade-out. 
The  final  test  of  any  script  is  whether  or  not  it  tells  a  suffi- 
ciently interesting  and  worthwhile  story  to  warrant  a  producer 
spending  a  hundred  thousand  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to 
produce  it  for  film  audiences.  The  answers  to  the  following 
common-sense  questions  are  important  factors  in  the  producer's 
decision :  Is  the  story  worth  telling  ?  Is  it  told  about  interesting 
people  in  an  interesting  way  ?  Does  the  story  flow  smoothly  and 
in  logical  continuity?  Can  every  foot  of  it  be  photographed? 
Will  ten  million  people  be  satisfied  with  the  finished  picture? 

Up  to  this  point  only  the  dramatic  elements  of  the  film  script 
have  been  described,  but  there  are  other  characteristics  of  the 
script  and  of  its  relation  to  motion-picture  production  that  need 
to  be  presented  if  the  reader  is  to  be  given  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  script  and  its  uses. 

A  person  not  accustomed  to  studio  terminology  is  often  bewil- 
dered by  the  special  vocabulary  used  by  script  writers.  There 
are  many  such  terms — words  applied  by  script  writers  to  designate 
certain  effects  they  visualize  and  to  describe  various  types  of 
camera  angles  that  they  hope  the  director  and  the  cameraman 
will  be  able  to  obtain  on  the  set.  The  most  important  of  these 
terms  are  here  defined  and  their  common  usage  is  indicated 
by  illustrating  how  the  words  are  interpreted  in  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  a  picture. 

Sequences  and  Episodes.  It  is  most  important  for  the  script 
writer  to  think  in  terms  of  sequences  and  episodes.  Sequences 
are  the  complete  chapters  of  the  finished  picture  and  episodes  are 
the  divisions  of  sequences.  The  usual  script  contains  from  seven 
to  twenty  sequences — the  average  number  seems  to  be  ten  or 
eleven.  A  sequence  may  contain  two  or  more  episodes,  when  it 
is  desirable  to  sketch  in  two  or  more  related  events;  but  these 
episodes  must  be  definitely  linked  by  cause  and  effect,  and  grow 
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out  of  one  another,  or  the  continuity  of  the  story  will  be  broken. 
The  action  that  takes  place  in  a  sequence  may  happen  either 
continuously  or  concurrently,  or  with  slight  time  lapses  logically 
accounted  for  between  episodes. 

A  sequence  should  usually  present  dramatic  action  that  takes 
place  during  a  continuous  five  or  ten  minutes  of  the  lives  of  the 
characters,  or  in  a  briefer  period  of  time  if  two  or  more  parallel 
stories  are  being  unfolded  by  concurrent  action.  For  example, 
the  first  sequence  of  It  Happened  One  Night  contains  continuous 
action  of  the  girl  refusing  food,  quarreling-with  her  father,  and 
jumping  overboard,  with  a  brief  time  lapse  while  she  escapes — all 
happening  within  less  than  ten  minutes.  The  last  sequence  in 
Lady  for  a  Day  shows  how  concurrent  or  parallel  episodes  may 
be  told.  First  the  audience  sees  what  happens  at  the  apartment 
where  Annie  is  anxiously  waiting,  then  at  police  headquarters, 
then  at  the  night  club,  and  then  at  the  Mayor's  house.  The 
rounds  are  then  quickly  made  once  more,  so  that  the  audience  sees 
what  takes  place  in  the  next  few  minutes  at  each  of  these  loca- 
tions. Another  and  familiar  use  of  parallel  or  concurrent  action 
is  to  be  seen  in  pictures  containing  a  chase  or  a  rescue  sequence, 
in  which  the  scenes  alternate  rapidly  between  the  hero  or  heroine 
and  the  rescue  party.  To  use  concurrent  episodes  enables  the 
writer  to  present  events  that  keep  the  story  moving  rapidly  and 
that  create  tenseness  and  suspense  in  the  audience.  They  are 
particularly  valuable  toward  the  climax  of  a  picture;  but  it  is  in 
the  cutting  room,  where  the  picture  is  finally  edited,  that  episodes 
are  placed  in  their  most  effective  order. 

Several  short  episodes  are  often  blended  together  to  create 
one  sequence  by  means  of  a  dissolve  or  a  wipe,  but  again  these 
episodes  must  bear  a  direct  relation  one  to  another.  Near  the 
end  of  the  first  sequence  of  It  Happened  One  Night,  where  the 
girl  is  last  seen  swimming  toward  the  shore  and  diving  beneath 
the  surface  to  elude  her  pursuers,  there  is  a  dissolve  to  an 
episode  that  inferentially  occurs  a  few  minutes  later  when  the 
pursuers  clamber  back  on  board  and  report  that  she  had  gotten 
away.  The  writer  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  show  the  entire 
search  and  escape,  since  the  only  point  that  was  important  was 
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that  the  girl  had  escaped.  The  ninth  sequence  of  Little  Women 
is  an  example  of  how  four  short  episodes,  indicating  also  the 
passing  of  a  day  and  a  night,  have  been  linked  together  to  create 
one  sequence  covering  the  crisis  in  Beth's  illness. 

Every  scene  of  a  script  must  be  capable  of  being  photographed. 
As  has  been  said  previously,  repeated  here  because  of  its  funda- 
mental importance,  the  script  writer  must  visualize  his  scenes  as 
though  the  actors  were  actually  in  front  of  the  camera.  A  novel- 
ist, more  familiar  with  his  own  medium  of  expression,  will  some- 
times write  script  material  that  goes  too  deeply  into  the  mental 
processes  of  his  characters,  with  the  result  that  the  material  can- 
not be  photographed  successfully.  The  trained  motion-picture 
writer,  however,  confines  his  material  to  its  simplest  elements 
and  always  to  those  that  the  camera  can  record  and  that  the 
picture  audience  can  quickly  understand.  This  entrance  of  the 
camera  into  our  study  of  the  script  makes  necessary  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  how  the  motion-picture  camera  is  used. 

Angle,  Scene,  Shot,  Setup.  These  terms  are  used  when  refer- 
ring to  a  camera  taking  a  portion  of  the  action.  Thus  if  three 
cameras  are  taking  a  scene  at  the  same  time,  each  will  be  shooting 
from  a  different  angle,  resulting  in  three  different  shots  or  scenes, 
and  necessitating  three  different  camera  setups. 

Film  is  projected  on  the  screen  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four 
frames  a  second,  a  speed  that  gives  the  effect  of  continuous 
motion.  Photographing  is  ordinarily  done  at  the  same  speed. 
There  are  sixteen  frames  to  each  foot  of  film,  so  that  a  foot  and 
a  half  of  film  passes  through  the  camera  as  well  as  the  projector 
each  second.  Slow-motion  scenes  are  photographed  much  faster, 
often  going  through  the  camera  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred 
frames  a  second.  When  they  are  projected  at  the  regular  rate 
of  twenty- four  frames  a  second,  the  slow-motion  picture  results. 
Also  film  is  sometimes  exposed  at  a  rate  less  than  twenty-four 
frames  a  second,  so  that  when  projected  at  the  usual  speed,  motion 
is  greatly  accelerated. 

There  is  no  rule  covering  the  length  of  a  scene;  it  may  run 
through  fifteen  feet  of  film  or  through  five  hundred  feet,  depend- 
ing upon  the  action.     About  twenty-five  feet  seems  to  be  the 
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average  length,  although  much  depends  upon  what  is  to  be  em- 
phasized. Weaving  together  many  different  scenes  of  varying 
lengths  is  a  great  factor  in  stimulating  audience  interest. 

Changing  the  sizes  of  the  characters,  as,  for  instance,  changing 
from  a  medium  shot  to  a  very  close  shot  with  the  resulting  altera- 
tion in  background,  makes  the  eye  alert  and  the  interest  sharp. 
The  practice  of  blending  many  types  of  shots,  always  selecting 
the  one  that  best  shows  the  audience  what  is  happening,  or  that 
emphasizes  some  speech,  some  facial  action  or  other  intimate 
view,  is  a  secret  of  good  motion-picture  editing.  To  do  it  suc- 
cessfully makes  each  member  of  the  audience  feel  that  he  has 
a  front-row  seat. 

Fades,  Dissolves,  and  Wipes.  Some  years  ago  a  device  was 
made  for  the  camera  that  enabled  the  operator  to  "iris"  out  or 
in  or  fade  the  picture  out  or  in ;  but  more  recently  these  effects 
have  been  secured  in  the  film  laboratory  after  the  final  editing, 
so  that  they  can  be  made  to  occur  in  the  film  exactly  where 
desired.  A  fade-in  shows  a  scene  gradually  appearing  out  of 
darkness,  while  a  fade-out  makes  a  scene  disappear  into  darkness. 
Fades  are  the  curtains  used  between  sequences. 

Dissolves  (lap  dissolves)  gradually  blend  one  scene  with  an- 
other, and  are  used  to  link  different  episodes  within  a  sequence 
or  to  superimpose  a  vision  or  symbol  over  a  scene.  Dissolves 
are  made  by  fading  and  overlapping  from  two  to  ten  feet  of  two 
different  scenes  and  making  a  new  negative  of  them.  Ordi- 
narily a  dissolve  is  not  interchangeable  with  a  fade,  although 
Director  Joseph  von  Sternberg  in  his  Shanghai  Express  tried 
the  experiment  of  dissolving  to  a  five-  or  ten-foot  scene  of 
train  wheels— slowing  down,  speeding  up,  pounding  along  to  the 
mood  and  timing  of  the  subsequent  sequence — in  place  of  the 
usual  fade  between  sequences.  The  device  was  effective  in  this 
particular  picture,  because  all  of  the  action  took  place  on  or  near 
the  train,  and  it  served  to  emphasize  the  rapid,  onward  movement 
of  the  story. 

Wipes,  or  wipe-offs,  which  are  either  clear-cut  or  diffused,  give 
the  effect  of  a  window-shade  being  drawn  over  the  scene  on  the 
screen,  sometimes  vertically,  sometimes  diagonally.     Wipes  are 
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particularly  effective  when  a  rapid  succession  of  short  scenes  is 
desired,  or  with  a  group  of  impressionistic  shots.  There  is  just 
enough  pause  between  the  different  scenes  for  the  audience  to  get 
the  feeling  of  variety  without  becoming  confused,  but  this  device 
is  used  only  when  a  fast  tempo  is  desired.  Wipes  were  effective 
in  Lady  for  a  Day  but  would  not  have  fitted  the  more  tender 
mood  of  Little  Women,  where  the  slower  fade  was  used. 

Long  Shot,  Full  Shot,  or  Medium  Long  Shot.  Any  one  of 
these  terms  indicates  the  effective  picture  of  an  entire  room,  for 
example.  It  is  used  to  secure  a  spectacular  result  to  impress  the 
audience,  and  even  at  times  to  show  that  one  of  the  characters  in 
the  story  is  himself  impressed.  An  excellent  example  of  one  of 
these  shots  is  to  be  seen  in  Little  Women,  in  the  scene  where  Jo 
first  walks  through  the  living-room  of  the  Laurence  home  and  is 
visibly  impressed  by  its  luxury.  As  a  rule  very  little  action  by  the 
characters  can  be  seen  in  this  type  of  shot,  for  the  camera  is 
placed  about  thirty  feet  from  the  scene.  It  serves  rather  to 
locate  the  characters  or  to  show,  in  some  instances,  where  they 
are  going. 

Medium  Shot.  For  this  type  of  picture  the  camera  is  moved 
nearer  the  scene,  yet  kept  far  enough  away  to  obtain  full-length 
views  of  individuals  or  of  groups.  Such  a  scene  frequently  in- 
cludes a  door  through  which  an  entrance  or  exit  will  be  made  or 
some  important  piece  of  furniture  about  which  the  action  will 
center. 

Medium  Close  Shots,  Medium  Close-ups,  or  Close  Shots. 
These  terms  all  refer  to  about  the  same  type  of  scene.  The 
camera  is  placed  close  enough  to  the  actors — usually  not  more 
than  ten  feet  away — to  give  a  fairly  clear  view  of  the  action. 
With  any  one  of  these  shots  the  actors  will  be  cut  off  at  the  knees 
or  the  waist,  and  the  audience  will  see  the  "whites  of  their  eyes." 
Of  all  the  shots  these  are  the  ones  most  extensively  used. 

Two-Shots,  Favoring  Shots,  and  Reverse  Shots.  When  the 
camera  is  moved  so  close  to  the  scene  that  only  two  of  the  charac- 
ters can  be  seen,  all  others  of  a  group  being  eliminated,  a  two- 
shot  results.  A  favoring  shot  is  one  that  favors  one  of  two 
actors  in  a  scene.     For  example,  the  shoulders  and  the  back  of 
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the  head  of  one  of  the  actors  may  be  seen  in  the  foreground, 
while  the  other  actor  is  "favored"  by  being  placed  directly  in 
view  of  the  camera  and  facing  it.  This  type  of  shot  is  effective 
because  the  audience  does  not  lose  its  sense  of  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  two  actors  and  at  the  same  time  sees  the  facial 
expression  of  the  actor  who  for  the  moment  may  be  the  more 
important  to  the  story.  Often  the  actor  whose  head  or  profile 
is  in  the  foreground  speaks  a  line  while  the  actor  whose  full  face 
is  seen  registers  his  reaction  to  what  is  being  said  only  by  his 
facial  expression.  A  favoring  shot  is  usually  paired  with  a 
reverse  shot,  which  gives  the  less-favored  actor  a  "break"  by 
placing  his  face  before  the  camera,  too. 

Close-ups.  These  shots,  beautifully  posed  and  lighted  pictures 
of  an  actor,  range  from  those  that  are  waist  size  to  enormous 
pictures  of  just  the  eyes.  The  camera  is  placed  in  many  odd 
positions  to  obtain  these  effective  shots,  and  the  finest  lenses  in 
the  world  are  used  for  this  work.  Close-ups  are  the  camera- 
man's pride  and  the  star's  joy.  Judiciously  used,  the  close-up 
brings  the  audience  nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  story. 

Inserts.  These  shots  are  actually  close-ups.  They  are  such 
scenes  as  a  hand  writing  a  letter,  the  dial  of  a  watch,  a  news 
clipping,  an  experiment  being  made,  etc.,  and  they  require  care- 
ful preparation,  lighting,  and  photographing.  Often  the  taking 
of  the  inserts  is  postponed  until  after  the  rest  of  the  picture  has 
been  finished,  so  that  more  time  may  be  devoted  to  getting  just 
the  right  effects — when  the  cast  is  no  longer  on  the  pay-roll. 
Frequently  dialogue  is  "heard  over"  an  insert.  However  used, 
inserts  are  a  most  important  part  of  a  picture  when  they  have  been 
skillfully  planned  and  photographed. 

Foreground  and  Background  (f.g.  and  b.g.).  Foreground 
shots  take  care  of  action  occurring  simultaneously  in  the  fore- 
ground and  elsewhere  in  the  scene.  Most  characters  use  the 
background  for  their  exit,  so  that  the  audience  can  see  where  they 
are  going  without  losing  track  of  the  action  continuing  in  the 
foreground. 

Stock  and  Process  Shots.  Stock  shots  are  atmospheric  or 
impressionistic  pictures,  like  the  sky-line  of  Manhattan,  the  Eiffel 
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Tower,  Big  Ben,  football  crowds,  factories,  busy  streets,  Broad- 
way at  night,  landmarks,  etc.,  and  are  obtained  from  the  film 
library  or  from  newsreel  sources.  In  some  instances  a  special 
cameraman  is  sent  to  photograph  them.  Scattered  through  a 
picture,  usually  at  the  beginning  of  sequences,  stock  shots  lend 
reality  to  the  studio  sets. 

Process  shots  are  photographic  backgrounds,  also  called  "trans- 
parencies," that  have  been  taken  at  some  distant  location  and 
brought  back  to  the  studio.  The  characters  in  the  picture  are 
then  photographed  in  front  of  such  backgrounds.  Thus  Greta 
Garbo  can  sail  down  the  Hudson  with  the  buildings  of  New  York 
as  her  background  without  leaving  the  studio ;  or  the  campus  of 
Yale  IJniversity  may  be  used  as  the  setting  for  the  action  of  a 
college  story  with  only  the  cameraman  having  been  to  New 
Haven.  To  know  the  possibilities  of  such  shots  helps  the  writer 
to  plan  his  script  so  as  to  save  production  expenses  for  location 
trips.  An  entire  picture  cannot  be  played  against  process  shots, 
however,  for  the  action  would  be  much  too  limited. 

Interior  and  Exterior  Scenes.  Interior  sets  are  built  on  the 
studio  stages.  An  author  may  sketch  the  floor  plan  of  the  set, 
placing  furniture,  doors,  windows,  etc.,  for  special  effects;  but 
more  than  often  the  sets  are  actually  designed  in  conference 
among  the  writer,  the  director,  and  the  heads  of  various  techni- 
cal departments.  Occasionally,  when  the  cost  of  reproducing  a 
set  is  too  great,  a  company  may  make  use  of  an  actual  bank,  de- 
partment store,  or  railroad  station.  The  studio  set,  however, 
provides  best  the  facilities  for  lighting  and  recording  sound. 

"Westerns"  and  other  adventure  pictures  are  photographed 
almost  entirely  out-of-doors,  on  exterior  sets  in  natural  surround- 
ings. Often  limited  exteriors,  such  as  walled  gardens,  fog  or 
boat  scenes,  are  built  on  stages.  The  large  studios  maintain 
standing  sets  of  many  kinds — streets,  houses,  gardens,  and  count- 
less other  subjects — for  exterior  shots  under  controlled  conditions. 

Panning  (or  Pan)  Shots.  For  this  type  of  shot  the  location 
of  the  camera  is  not  changed,  but  the  direction  of  it  is  altered, 
from  side  to  side  or  from  up  to  down,  to  follow  the  subject  being 
photographed   or  to   obtain   a  panoramic   effect.     Horse   races, 
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football  runs,  airplanes  in  flight  are  examples  of  the  subjects 
photographed  in  this  manner. 

Moving  Shots.  For  moving  shots  the  camera  is  actually 
mounted  on  a  vehicle.  The  size  of  this  vehicle  ranges  from  that 
of  a  simple  platform  swung  low  on  automobile  wheels,  known 
as  a  "dolly,"  to  that  of  a  full-size  automobile  truck  with  sturdy 
front  and  rear  platforms  upon  which  a  camera  can  be  mounted 
for  fast  or  slow  moving  shots  on  streets  and  other  outdoor  loca- 
tions. This  vehicle  is  known  as  the  camera  car  or  camera  truck. 
Expressions  such  as  "camera  dollies,"  "camera  trucks,"  "truck- 
ing shot,"  "camera  moves  in,"  "camera  draws  back,"  "camera 
angle  widens,"  all  indicate  that  the  camera  is  mounted  on  a  special 
vehicle  and  moves  with  the  characters. 

Zoom  Shots.  The  zoom  shot  was  created  because  of  the  con- 
stant demand  for  increased  range  and  flexibility  of  the  camera. 
Such  a  shot  may  be  made  in  the  large  studios  by  means  of  a  huge, 
crane-like  apparatus  which  is  carefully  balanced  so  that  the 
camera  and  operator  can  be  quickly  elevated,  or  dropped  from 
perilous  heights  to  an  intimate  close-up.  This  type  of  shot  is 
effective,  for  example,  where  it  is  desired  to  show  the  full  scope 
and  splendor  of  a  coronation  scene  and  then  to  carry  the  audience 
swiftly  in  to  a  close-up  of  the  royal  party. 

Time  Lapses.  The  passing  of  time  is  shown  between  episodes 
or  sequences,  and  to  show  it  requires  great  ingenuity.  During 
the  days  of  the  silent  picture,  the  scenario  writer  used  a  title  line 
like  "Six  Months  Later."  He  was  obliged  generally  to  rely 
upon  some  such  direct  statement ;  but  he  often  discovered  cleverer 
ways  to  convey  his  meaning,  and  many  of  these  photographic 
devices  used  in  silent  pictures  are  still  effective — for  example, 
calendars,  newspaper  clippings,  an  accumulation  of  cigarette  butts, 
entries  in  a  diary,  withering  flowers,  changes  of  clothing  (from 
summer  to  winter),  the  seasons,  day  and  night.  The  best  prac- 
tice today  is  to  have  the  passing  of  time  indicated  by  the  very 
nature  of  a  subsequent  scene.  To  do  it  well  keeps  the  story 
moving  without  awkward  gaps  in  the  action. 

The  most  important  points  in  the  relationship  between  the  camera 
and  the  script  have  now  been  presented.     Only  one  other  feature 
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of  the  film  remains  to  be  considered.     This  feature  is  Sound. 

Much  experimentation  in  the  use  of  sound  in  films  has  been 
undertaken  and  many  changes  in  its  application  have  occurred 
during  the  last  few  years.  At  first  only  natural  noises  or  music 
were  recorded,  while  the  performer  was  photographed.  Then 
came  the  recording  of  the  speaking  voice  and  with  it,  as  a  result, 
great  naturalness  of  dialogue  and  delivery.  When  musical  ac- 
companiments were  added,  these  and  natural  noises  received  too 
constant  use  in  the  films;  audiences  did  not  wish  to  hear  every 
footstep,  every  slamming  door,  every  noise  of  traffic.  Recently 
a  more  artistic  use  of  musical  compositions  has  been  achieved, 
with  the  music  skillfully  blended  into  the  story.  At  the  same 
time,  the  natural  noises  have  been  reduced  to  a  gentle  mono- 
tone or  entirely  eliminated.  Sounds  are  now  being  used  also 
for  their  power  of  suggestion:  the  hum  of  an  unseen  airplane 
motor  may  be  used  in  a  shot  of  tall  buildings  or  other  high 
objects  to  emphasize  height  or  distance  or  the  sound  of  the 
lonely  whistle  of  a  river  steamboat  to  increase  the  feeling  of 
isolation  in  some  night  scene.  Such  detached  use  of  sound  is 
possible  because  all  sound  is  recorded  on  a  separate  strip  of  film, 
and  is  not  re-recorded  on  the  scenic  film  until  after  final  editing 
when  the  sound  or  the  music  is  made  to  fit  the  film  exactly. 

This  necessarily  brief  exposition  of  the  script  and  the  film  is 
amply  illustrated  by  the  scripts  of  the  four  outstanding  pictures 
given  in  the  chapters  following. 

In  order  to  save  space,  the  scripts  in  this  collection  have  been  converted 
to  a  form  resembling  that  of  a  printed  stage  play.  Most  of  the  studios, 
however,  use  the  following  form,  typed  on  paper  size  8j^  x  n  inches: 

Scene  number  placed  about  one  inch  from  left  edge  of  paper. 

Location  of  scene  and  description  of  action  in  a  paragraph  set 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  from  left  edge  of  paper. 

NAME  of  character  speak- 
ing, in  center  of  page. 
(Description  of  mood  of  character,  in 
parentheses,    set    about    three    inches 
from  left  edge  of  paper.) 
Dialogue  set  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  left  edge  of  paper. 


LADY  FOR  A  DAY 

One  of  the  principal  box-office  attractions  of  1933  was  Lady  for 
a  Day,  adapted  by  Robert  Riskin  from  Damon  Runyon's  short 
story,  "Madame  LaGimp,"  which  was  published  in  Cosmopolitan. 
It  was  directed  by  Frank  Capra  and  produced  by  Columbia  Pic- 
tures, Inc. 

Each  year  in  Hollywood  there  is  an  award  of  merit  for  the  out- 
standing work  in  the  motion  picture  industry.  In  1933  there 
were  two  sources  of  awards :  first,  those  distributed  by  The  Holly- 
wood Reporter  as  a  result  of  a  general  poll  in  the  industry; 
and,  second,  those  given  by  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts 
and  Sciences  after  a  vote  of  its  limited  membership.  Lady  for  a 
Day  received  two  of  the  first  prizes  under  the  Reporter  poll,  one 
for  the  best  adaptation  of  the  year  and  one  for  the  best  direction. 
The  Academy  gave  this  picture  three  second  prizes — for  adapta- 
tion, for  direction,  and  for  the  acting  of  May  Robson.  This  was 
just  one  way  of  deciding  that  the  picture  was  popular.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  happy  combination  of  good  writing,  good 
direction,  and  good  acting,  not  to  forget  the  excellent  original 
story  by  Damon  Runyon,  that  contributed  to  the  success  of  this 
picture. 

The  basic  plot  is  quite  simple:  a  mother  seeks  to  protect  a 
young  daughter  from  the  knowledge  of  a  sordid  inheritance  and 
succeeds  because  of  the  kindly  aid  of  her  underworld  friends. 
The  entertainment  values  were  developed  by  making  the  under- 
world characters  humorous,  loyal,  and  kind.  There  wasn't  a 
murder  or  even  a  pistol  shot  in  the  entire  picture.  Imagine  a 
story  of  gangsters  without  bullets !  The  audience  expected  them 
at  any  moment  and  this  helped  create  suspense. 

Audience  interest  in  this  picture  was  divided  between  admira- 
tion for  the  underworld  leader  and  sympathy  for  Apple  Annie. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audi- 
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ence  was  based  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  underworld  leader  in  car- 
rying out  his  plans  to  help  Apple  Annie  or  on  the  courage  of  the 
little  old  lady  who  had  lived  her  life  for  her  daughter.  The  under- 
world leader  was  an  interesting  character.  He  attempted  to  ap- 
pear nonchalant  and  not  let  his  henchmen  know  about  the  streak 
of  kindness  toward  the  old  lady.  A  great  deal  of  clever  business 
was  devised  to  make  him  ingenious.  None  of  the  gangsters  ever 
became  vicious  or  dangerous.  They  were  all  intent  on  saving  the 
day  for  Apple  Annie,  and  were  possessed  of  an  invincible  loyalty 
not  only  to  their  leader,  but  to  every  other  member  of  the 
gang. 

The  love  story  was  completely  unimportant  as  such,  for  the 
story  interest  was  directed  to  Apple  Annie's  success  in  her  mas- 
querade. As  the  situation  became  more  complicated,  interest 
became  more  intense. 

Unquestionably  this  is  a  script  in  which  the  deft  handling  of 
situations  and  characterizations  makes  of  an  ordinary  story  a 
piece  of  glorified  hokum.  And  hokum,  well  done,  makes  excel- 
lent entertainment! 

There  is  no  waste  material  or  padding  in  this  script;  every 
point  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  in  the  unfolding  of  the  story 
is  placed  and  played  up  at  the  right  moment.  The  situations  are 
treated  in  a  surprisingly  original  manner  and  the  humor  through- 
out is  spontaneous. 

While  Lady  for  a  Day  may  not  be  considered  one  of  the  truly 
great  pictures,  it  will  be  long  remembered  for  its  entertainment 
values.  And  the  great  majority  of  people  go  to  the  theater  to 
be  entertained. 


SEQUENCE  1 

FADE-IN :  Over  the  credit  titles  are  superimposed  colorful 
scenes  of  Broadway  at  night.  Theatergoers  hurry  in  all  direc- 
tions.   Following  the  credit  titles:  DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  A  BACK  ALLEY— NIGHT— MED.  SHOT.     This  is 
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a  semi-dark  alley,  in  the  rear  of  a  restaurant,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  on  Broadway.  A  garbage  truck  is  in  the  alley.  Stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  debris,  an  Italian  (Henry  Armetta)  pokes 
at  it  with  a  pitchfork.     He  is  singing. 

ARMETTA:  "L'amottr,  tou jours  l'amour  .   .   ." 

From  a  small  balcony  overhead  his  assistant  dumps  a  barrelful 
of  rubbish  into  the  wagon.  Armetta  starts  to  spread  it  with  his 
pitchfork,  when  he  strikes  something  solid.  He  lifts  up  the  ob- 
ject.    It  is  a  statue  of  Cupid. 

ARMETTA:  Hey,  whadda  you  call  this? 

ASSISTANT  (from  above)  :  That's  Dan  Cupid— the  God 
of  Love  or  somethin'.  One  shot  of  that  arrow  and  you're  hooked. 
{He  disappears  inside.) 

ARMETTA  (talks  to  Cupid)  :  Love,  huh?  You  no  gotta 
da  brains.  In  theesa  town,  that  arrow  she'sa  no  good.  Whadda 
you  want  is  a  machine  gun.  (Holds  statue  up)  Awrighta! 
Lemme  see  you  go  to  work.     Go  on !     Shoot ! 

REVERSE  SHOT  (shooting  over  his  shoulder)  as  he  holds 
the  statue  up.  The  focus  of  the  camera  is  in  line  with  the  angle 
at  which  the  arrow  points.  CAMERA  ZO  OMS  DO  WN  to  side- 
walk packed  with  people.  CAMERA  FINALLY  RESTS  ON 
APPLE  ANNIE,  a  woman  of  about  fifty,  who  carries  a  basket 
of  highly-polished  apples  over  her  left  arm.  In  her  right  hand 
she  clutches  a  heavy  shillalah-looking  stick.  When  we  discover 
her  she  is  pinioned  in  between  several  people  and  is  valiantly 
struggling  to  free  herself.  They  have  played  havoc  with  her 
already  disheveled  appearance ;  her  hat  is  at  a  cockeyed  angle,  and 
several  strands  of  grey  hair  hang  over  her  eyes. 

EXT.  SIDEWALK— NIGHT— MED.  SHOT  as  Annie, 
finally,  with  a  Herculean  wrench,  frees  herself  from  the  human 
vise.  In  doing  so,  she  unbalances  three  or  four  men,  who  glare 
belligerently  at  her. 

AD  LIB  FROM  MEN  (angrily)  :  Hey— what's  the  idea!  .  .  . 
What  do  you  think  you're  doing!  .  .  .  The  dirty  old  .  .  .  She 
oughta  be  put  off  the  streets.  .  .  . 

ANNIE:  Aw,  shut  up,  you  pasty-faced  palookas!  (She  tosses 
her  head  defiantly,  straightens  her  dress,  which  has  been  twisted 
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around  her  body,  and,  to  emphasise  her  belligerent  attitude,  runs 
the  back  of  her  hand  across  her  mouth  and  back  again  in  two 
short  swipes. )  C  UT  TO : 

MED.  SHOT  ARM  ETTA.  He  glares  contemptuously  at 
Cupid. 

ARMETTA  (pinches  Cupid's  nose)  :  Hey,  whatsa  matter 
you?  Appla  Annie  in  love?  You  crazy!  (Throws  Cupid  down) 
That'sa  where  you  belong.  You  ain't  gotta  no  business  in 
theesa  town.  It'sa  too  tough.  (He  continues  to  sing :)  "L'amour, 
toujours  l'amour  .  .  ."  CUT  TO: 

MED.  SHOT.  Annie  has  turned  to  a  short,  dapper  man  who 
is  speaking  to  a  young  girl. 

ANNIE:  Apple,  Shorty? 

SHORTY  (turns,  annoyed)  :  Scram,  pest,  scram!     - 

ANNIE  (eyes  biasing  in  anger)  :  Hey,  Shorty — 

SHORTY  (turning  to  her  again)  :  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  beat  it! 

ANNIE  (slyly)  :  Your  toupee's  on  crooked. 

The  man's  hand  goes  impulsively  to  the  top  of  his  head.  His 
embarrassment  is  high.  Annie  chuckles  and  starts  away. 
CAMERA  PANS  WITH  HER  to  curb.  A  mounted  po- 
liceman rides  into  scene.  He  leans  over  and  takes  an  apple  out 
of  Annie's  basket.     Annie  turns  quickly. 

POLICEMAN:  Dave  the  Dude's  looking  for  you,  Annie — 
over  at  Missouri  Martin's. 

ANNIE:  Come  around  the  house  some  time,  Mac.  I  got  a 
lotta  silverware  laying  around  loose. 

She  gives  an  apple  to  the  horse.  Policeman  rides  out  of  scene. 
A  limousine,  held  up  by  traffic,  stops  at  curb.  A  man  sticks  his 
head  out  of  window. 

MAN:  Hello,  Annie. 

ANNIE  (turning)  :  Oh,  hello,  Doc.     How's  that  little  girl? 

DOC :  Fine.     Tell  her  mother  not  to  worry. 

ANNIE:  Gee,  that's  swell.   (She  moves  on.) 

MRS.  DOCTOR  (laughing)  :  Are  you  on  such  intimate  terms 
with  all  the  beggars? 

DOC:  Oh,  everybody  talks  to  Apple  Annie.  She's  quite  a 
character.  CUT  TO: 
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EXT.  STREET—SIDEWALK.  Annie  is  talking  to  a  blind 
man. 

ANNIE:  How's  business,  Schultzy? 

SCHULTZY  (his  face  clouds) :  Not  so  good  at  the  Apollo. 
(His  speech  is  marked  by  a  slight  German  accent.)  The  public 
don't  wanna  see  a  play  where  a  crazy  man  kills  his  wife  and  four 
children.     (Wry  smile)     Even  a  blind  man  can  see  that. 

Annie  smiles  feebly  at  the  blind  man's  attempted  humor.  Un- 
comfortably she  hitches  up  her  dress. 

ANNIE:  Yeah — sure.  Go  over  to  the  Casino.  Looks  like 
they  got  a  hit  over  there. 

SCHULTZY :  Is  that  so  ?     I  go  right  over.     Thanks. 

He  leaves  scene,  tapping  his  cane,  and  accompanied  by  his 
monotonous  drone:  "Buy  a  pencil,  buy  a  pencil."  Annie  watches 
him  for  a  while,  sympathetically,  and  then,  as  if  dismissing  him 
from  her  mind,  starts  business-like  in  the  opposite  direction. 
After  a  few  steps  she  encounters  Smiley.  Smiley  is  legless.  His 
body  squats  on  a  narrow  board  underneath  which  are  roller-skate 
wheels.  He  pushes  himself  along  by  pressing  with  his  hands 
against  the  sidezvalk. 

SMILEY:  Dave  the  Dude  wants  to  see  you,  Annie.  He's 
over  at  Missouri  Martin's. 

ANNIE:  Yeah — I  know.     How's  pickin's,  Smiley? 

SMILEY:  Terrible.  Looks  like  everybody's  broke.  Must 
be  tough  on  them. 

ANNIE :  Quit  yappin\  Didn't  you  hear  the  President  on  the 
radio  ?     Go  over  to  the  Casino.     They  got  a  hit  over  there. 

SMILEY:  They  have? 

ANNIE:  Yeah.     Spread  it  around. 

SMILEY  (as  he  rolls  out)  :  Don't  forget  Missouri  Martin's. 
Dude  said  it  was  important.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INSERT:  ELECTRIC  SIGN,  reading:  "MISSOURI  MAR- 
TIN'S." DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  MISSOURI  MARTIN'S— MED.  SHOT  MISSOURI 
MARTIN,  a  young  Texas  Guinan.  She  is  singing.  A  dozen 
girls  in  abbreviated  costume  dance  behind  her.     She  finishes  song. 

MISSOURI :  All  right,  girls— let's  go. 
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Music  picks  up.  Girls  go  into  a  fast  routine  of  taps.  Missouri 
leaves  floor.  CAMERA  FOLLOWS  HER.  A  captain  ap- 
proaches. 

CAPTAIN:  Will  you  okay  this  check?  It's  Dave  the 
Dude's. 

MISSOURI  {tearing  up  check)  :  How  many  times  did  I  tell 
you  the  Dude  can't  spend  any  money  in  my  place  ? 

She  leaves.  CAMERA  FOLLOWS  HER  to  a  group  of  men 
standing  around  a  table. 

MISSOURI:  Hey— what's  goin'  on  here? 

ONLOOKER  (turning):  Sh-sh-sh! 

MISSOURI :  What's  the  mystery? 

ONLOOKER  (whispering)  :  Dave  the  Dude's  got  a  big  bet 
on. 

MISSOURI  (interested)  :  Yeah  ?    What  kinda  bet ? 

ONLOOKER:  Sh-sh-sh!    You're  liable  to  scare  the  flies! 

MISSOURI  (mystified)  :  The  flies! 

ONLOOKER :  Yeah.  He's  bettin'  the  Greek  a  fly  lands  on 
his  piece  of  sugar  first. 

MED.  SHOT  IN  THE  BOOTH.  Dave  the  Dude  and  others. 
They  watch  table  with  interest.  CUT  TO: 

INSERT:  CLOSE-UP  ON  TOP  OF  TABLE.  All  we  see 
are  the  usual  table  accessories,  except  for  the  fact  that  in  the  cen- 
ter are  two  drinking  glasses,  bottoms  up,  upon  each  of  which  is 
a  piece  of  sugar. 

BACK  TO  SCENE:  In  the  booth  with  Dude  and  the  Greek 
are  two  other  individuals.  One  is  a  sour-faced  man  called  Happy. 
The  other  is  a  stupid-looking  mugg  called  Shakespeare.  All  eyes 
are  concentrated  on  the  two  pieces  of  sugar.  Shakespeare  leans 
forward,  trying  to  lure  the  flies. 

SHAKESPEARE:  Bzz— bzz— bzz— 

DUDE :  What  do  you  think  you're  doin',  Shakespeare  ? 

SHAKESPEARE  (whispering)  :  I'm  decoyin'  'em  over  to 
-your  piece,  Dude. 

DUDE :  Lay  off.     You  draw  enough  flies  as  it  is. 

Suddenly  everyone  becomes  tense.  All  eyes  concentrate  on 
the  two  pieces  of  sugar.  CUT  TO: 
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INSERT:  CLOSE-UP  GLASSES  ON  TABLE.  A  fly 
busses  around  the  two  pieces  of  sugar  and  finally  lights  on  one  of 
them.  Over  the  insert  a  shout  is  heard  from  the  crowd.  CUT  TO: 

MED.  SHOT  AT  BOOTH. 

GREEK  (gloating)  :  Tough  luck,  Dude.  That's  fifteen  hun- 
dred you  owe  me. 

SHAKESPEARE:  I'll  bet  the  Greek's  got  those  flies 
trained. 

HAPPY  (to  Dude)  :  Maybe  if  you're  through  with  your  ani- 
mal act  (looks  at  wrist  watch)  we  can  get  going. 

DUDE  (crestfallen)  :  Yeah,  we  better  get  going. 

SHAKESPEARE :  Yeah,  we  better  get  going. 

GREEK :  Hey,  Dude,  I'll  give  you  a  chance  to  get  even. 

DUDE  (calling  back)  :  Nothing  doing.  (They  leave  toward 
hat-check  window. ) 

MED.  SHOT  AT  HAT-CHECK  WINDOW  as  the  trio  en- 
ters. The  following  scene  is  played  while  they  get  their  coats 
and  put  them  on.     Missouri  ambles  into  scene. 

HAPPY  (grumbling)  :  You're  just  gonna  stall  around  long 
enough  to  let  those  suckers  get  away.  They're  waitin'  for 
us. 

MISSOURI :  What's  the  matter,  Handsome?     No  luck? 

DUDE:  I  knew  I  shouldn't  bet  without  my  apple.  I  got  to 
find  Annie. 

HAPPY  (disgusted)  :  You're  not  gonna  start  searchin'  for 
her  now ! 

DUDE :  Listen,  Happy — this  is  one  of  the  biggest  stud  games 
I  ever  sat  in.  I  ain't  takin'  any  chances.  Look  what  just  hap- 
pened to  me.     I  even  lost  to  the  Greek. 

HAPPY  (getting  into  his  coat)  :  Did  I  ever  tell  you  about 
the  guy  that  was  superstitious  about  a  hunchback?  One  day  he's 
out  searchin'  for  him  and  gets  knocked  over  by  a  truck. 

SHAKESPEARE :  Yeah.  A  feller  was  tellin'  me  it's  hard 
luck  to  be  superstitious. 

DUDE :  Go  out  and  find  Apple  Annie. 

SHAKESPEARE:  Sure,  Dude,  that's  just  where  I  was  go- 
ing.    (Exits.) 
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HAPPY:  I'm  a  first-class  monkey  if  I  can  see  how  you  can 
win  pots  by  buying  an  apple  off  an  old  dame. 

DUDE :  All  right.     So  you're  a  first-class  monkey. 

MISSOURI  {helping  Dude  with  his  coat)  :  If  you  can't  find 
your  apple,  here's  something  for  good  luck.  {She  kisses  him  be- 
hind the  ear.) 

DUDE  {embarrassed)  :  Cut  it  out,  willya? 

HAPPY :  He  needs  apples,  not  lemons. 

MISSOURI:  Hey,  Happy,  if  you  happen  to  break  anything 
be  sure  it's  your  neck. 

They  leave.     Missouri  stares  lovingly  after  Dude.    CUT  TO: 

EXT.  FRONT  OF  MISSOURI  MARTIN'S— MED.  SHOT 
as  Dude  and  Happy  come  out  through  door.  Dude  looks  around; 
sees  Annie. 

DUDE :  Hello,  Annie. 

ANNIE  {entering  scene) :  Hello,  Dude.  Haven't  kept  you 
waitin',  have  I? 

While  she  speaks,  Dude  takes  an  apple  from  her  basket  and 
is  now  reaching  into  his  pocket  for  money. 

HAPPY:  You  got  a  great  racket,  Annie.  Get  a  couple  more 
suckers  like  the  Dude  and  you  can  retire  in  a  year. 

ANNIE:  Pull  your  chin  up,  Happy.  You're  liable  to  step 
on  it. 

DUDE  {handing  Annie  a  bill)  :  Never  mind  the  change. 

ANNIE :  Bless  you,  Dude.     How'd  you  do  last  week  ? 

DUDE:  Okay.  {Roughly)  But  where  were  you  Saturday? 
Couldn't  win  a  race. 

ANNIE:  I  wasn't  feelin'  so  good,  Saturday. 

DUDE :  Drinkin'  again,  huh  ? 

ANNIE  {innocently):  Who?  Me?  Why,  Dude,  I  haven't 
touched  a  drop  in  weeks. 

DUDE:  Well,  cut  it  out.  Doc  Michel  says  your  kidneys  are 
all  shot. 

ANNIE  {flaring  up)  :  Doc  Michel  don't  know  what  he's 
talkin'  about. 

HAPPY  {impatiently)  :  If  you  two  are  gonna  discuss  An- 
nie's kidneys 
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FOOTMAN :  Your  car's  here,  Dude. 

SHAKESPEARE  (running  in)  :  I  couldn't  find  her,  Boss. 
(Seeing  her)  Oh,  here  you  are.  (Stupidly)  Dude  wants  to  see 
you. 

DUDE :  Nice  work,  Shakespeare.     S'long,  Annie. 

ANNIE :  I'll  bet  the  cards  treat  you  right  tonight. 

HAPPY:  Oh,  sure,  they'll  treat  him  right.  I'll  tell  them 
Dude  bought  an  apple  from  Annie. 

The  car  drives  away.  Annie  tucks  the  bill  Dude  gave  her  into 
her  bosom,  and  starts  out  of  scene.  CAMERA  FOLLOWS 
HER  to  a  taxicab  at  curb.     The  driver  is  half  asleep. 

ANNIE:  Hey,  Steve — gimme  a  lift  over  to  the  Marberry. 

STEVE  (grumbling)  :  Sure,  get  in.  Got  to  do  something 
to  stay  awake. 

While  he  speaks,  Annie  plants  herself  in  the  open  space  next 
to  Steve.  Her  feet  rest  on  the  running  board.  Her  basket  is  in 
her  lap. 

ANNIE:  Business  pretty  bad  tonight? 

STEVE  (exaggeratedly):  Oh,  no!  It's  great!  I  took 
Schultzy  over  to  the  Casino — a  cop  home  for  supper — and  you 
over  to  the  Marberry.     That's  a  great  night's  work. 

ANNIE:  Don't  worry,  Steve.     Prosperity's  comin'  back. 

STEVE:  Yeah,  I  know.     It's  just  around  the  corner. 

As  cab  starts  out  of  scene:  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INSERT:  ELECTRIC  SIGN,  reading:  ''HOTEL  MAR- 
BERRY." DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  FRONT  OF  MARBERRY  HOTEL— MED.  SHOT 
(shooting  toward  entrance  to  hotel).  It  should  immediately  be 
recognised  as  a  very  smart  place.  A  uniformed  footman  stands 
at  each  side  of  the  door.     Several  well-groomed  people  enter. 

CAMERA  PANS  OVER  to  doorway  of  employees'  entrance. 
Over  the  door  is  the  usual  sign  reading:  "EMPLOYEES'  EN- 
TRANCE—Hotel  Marberry.  All  Deliveries  Made  Here"— etc. 
In  the  doorway  Annie  stands  talking  to  an  old  porter. 

CLOSE  SHOT  AT  EMPLOYEES'  ENTRANCE.  Annie 
and  the  porter  are  in  whispered  conversation. 

ANNIE  (guardedly)  :  Did  you  get  it? 
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OSCAR  (nodding) :  Don't  I  always  get  it?  (He  looks 
around  surreptitiously,  and  extracts  some  paper  from  his  side 
coat  pocket.)     Classiest  stationery  in  the  house. 

ANNIE  (holding  out  her  hand)  :  Thanks,  Oscar. 

OSCAR :  This  bunch  is  gonna  cost  you  fifty  cents. 

ANNIE  (aghast):  Fifty  cents!  You  never  charged  me 
more'n  two  bits. 

OSCAR:  It's  conditions,  Annie.  People  don't  leave  things 
in  their  rooms  any  more.  Gee,  it's  gotten  so  I  hafta  buy  my  own 
toothpaste. 

ANNIE  (sympathetically) :  Why,  that's  awful,  Oscar. 

OSCAR:  Even  my  wife's  complainin'.  I  remember  the  time 
she  usta  be  the  best  smellin'  woman  on  the  block.  I  usta  bring 
her  home  so  much  perfume  she  usta  stink  with  it. 

ANNIE :  Aw,  things'll  get  better. 

OSCAR:  Yeah,  I  guess  so.  When  you  expectin'  another 
letter? 

ANNIE:  There's  a  mail  boat  comin'  in  from  Spain  tomor- 
row. 

OSCAR :  Okay.     I'll  watch  out  for  it. 

ANNIE:  That's  a  good  boy.  And  I'll  pay  you  end  of  the 
week. 

OSCAR:  Yeah.  Don't  forget  it.  If  they  catch  me  stealin' 
letters  for  you,  I'd  get  fired. 

ANNIE :  Oh,  no — you  mustn't  get  fired ! 

OSCAR:  Well,  if  they  catch  me  .  .  .  (Lightly)  Say,  who 
you  gettin'  all  these  letters  from,  anyhow  ? 

ANNIE  (snappily,  as  she  starts  out)  :  None  of  your  business. 

OSCAR  (calling  after  her)  :  A  heavy  lover,  huh? 

ANNIE  (calling  back):  Yeah.  That's  it.  A  heavy  lover. 
(She  is  well  out  of  the  scene.)  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  ANNIE'S  ROOM— NIGHT— FULL  SHOT.  This  is 
a  squalid,  neglected,  wretched-looking  place.  It  is  forever  in 
semi-darkness.  The  door  opens  and  Annie  enters.  She  switches 
on  a  light  and  starts  across  the  dingy  room.  She  stumbles  over  a 
stool,  and  mutters  an  oath.  Viciously  she  kicks  the  stool,  which 
goes  clattering  out  of  sight. 
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ANNIE:  That'll  teach  you  to  keep  out  of  my  way!  (She 
advances  to  a  battered  desk  under  one  of  the  windows.  She 
places  her  basket  of  apples  on  the  floor  and  sits  down  at  the  desk. 
Suddenly  she  sees  something  which  causes  her  eyes  to  blase  an- 
grily.) 

CLOSE  SHOT  A  CAT.     It  is  cuddled  up  on  the  desk. 

FULL  SHOT.  With  a  violent  sweep  of  her  hand,  Annie 
pushes  the  cat  off  the  desk. 

ANNIE:  Get  outa  here!  Scat!  (She  picks  up  a  framed 
photograph  upon  which  the  cat  has  been  lying,  tenderly  dusts  it 
off  with  her  sleeve,  and  mumbles  to  herself:)  All  over  my  pic- 
ture— think  it  was  the  only  place  to  sleep.  (She  kisses  the  pic- 
ture and  places  it  carefully  in  an  upright  position.) 

CAMERA  MOVES  IN  to  a  CLOSE-UP  OF  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPH. It  is  of  a  girl  about  seventeen,  charming,  radiant, 
heavenly.  At  the  bottom  of  the  picture  is  an  inscription  reading: 
"To  Mother,  Louise." 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Annie  reaches  down  to  her  basket 
and  extracts  the  stationery  she  obtained  from  the  porter.  This 
she  places  on  top  of  the  desk,  smoothing  it  out  carefully.  She 
then  reaches  toward  the  basket  again  and  emerges  with  a  bottle  of 
gin  which  has  been  hidden  under  the  apples.  She  pours  herself 
a  healthy  drink,  runs  the  back  of  her  hand  across  her  mouth.  Her 
eyes  light  up,  and  she  settles  herself  for  a  very  pleasant  task,  that 
of  writing  to  her  daughter. 

INSERT:  LETTER,  on  Hotel  Marberry  stationery,  as  An- 
nie's hand  writes: 

"My  dear,  adorable  daughter, 

Well,  the  social  season  at  Newport  is  over,  and  it  has 
left   me   completely   wearied.     The   reception   I   gave 

to " 

The  pen  pauses. 

CLOSE  SHOT.  Annie  thinks  a  moment,  then  reaches  over 
for  a  battered  copy  of  "Vogue,"  which  she  hurriedly  scans.  She 
finds  a  suitable  name  and  mumbles  it: 

ANNIE  (mumbling)  :  Lord  Ferncliffe — (She  returns  to  her 
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writing.     As  she  writes,  she  murmurs:)     "The  reception  I  gave 
to  Lord  Ferncliffe,  they  say,  was  a  huge  success." 

CAMERA  PANS  OVER  to  a  CLOSE-UP  of  the  full  gin 
bottle.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

CLOSE-UP  OF  GIN  BOTTLE,  now  only  half  full.  CAM- 
ERA PULLS  BACK.  Annie,  showing  the  effect  of  the  gin  she 
has  consumed,  holds  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  reads  what  she 
has  written: 

ANNIE  {reading)  :  "It  breaks  my  heart  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  you  all  these  years,  but  Doctor  Michel,  the  old  crab, 
still  says  it  would  be  fatal  for  me  to  make  an  ocean  voyage." 
{She  sighs  wearily,  then  continues :)  "Your  stepfather  thought 
he  might  make  the  trip  this  year,  but  he  is  so  busy  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  or  some  such  silly  thing,  he  can't 
leave  either."  {She  pours  herself  a  drink  as  she  reads  the  rest:) 
"The  young  man  you  write  about  sounds  perfectly  darling.  I 
hope  he  loves  you  as  much  as  you  love  him."  {She  swallows 
drink  she  has  poured  for  herself,  and  reaches  into  her  bosom, 
from  which  cavernous  region  she  extracts  a  "grouch  bag."  From 
this  bag  she  takes  a  wad  of  bills  which  she  counts.  Her  face  falls 
at  the  result.  Then  she  remembers  her  pocketful  of  change, 
which  she  dumps  on  the  desk.  Anxiously  she  counts.  The  result 
is  also  disappointing.  But  she  gets  an  idea  and  continues  her  let- 
ter:) CUT  TO: 
INSERT:  LETTER,  as  Annie's  hand  writes: 

"You  will  notice  your  allowance  this  month  is  five  dol- 
lars short.  A  funny  thing  happened.  I  sent  Henry 
{he  is  our  new  chauffeur)  to  get  the  money  order  and 
somehow  he  made  the  mistake.  I  have  a  good  mind 
to  give  him  his  notice.  If  the  mail  steamer  were  not 
leaving   this  afternoon,  I  would  have   this  adjusted, 

but "  CUT  TO: 

CLOSE  SHOT  ANNIE.  She  writes  a  few  moments  more, 
but  by  this  time  is  so  full  of  gin  that  each  movement  of  the  pen 
is  a  great  effort.  Her  eyes  are  half -closed,  her  head  is  heavy  and 
unsteady,  her  hair  hangs  loosely  over  her  eyes.  She  scribbles  a 
few  words  more,  and,  unable  to  keep  awake  any  longer,  her  head 
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falls  heavily  on  the  desk,  one  arm  outspread  while  the  other 
hangs  loosely  by  her  side.  Apple  Annie  is  in  a  characteristically 
drunken  stupor.  FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  2 

FADE-IN:  INSERT:  NEWSPAPER,  reading: 
"MAIL  STEAMSHIP  ARRIVALS: 
Barcelona  to  New  York 
S.  S.  Ferdinand, 
Thurs.  p  A.M."  DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  FRONT  EMPLOYEES'  ENTRANCE  HOTEL 
MARBERRY—DAY—MED.  SHOT.  Annie  paces  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  the  entrance,  waiting  for  Oscar,  the  porter. 
After  walking  back  and  forth  several  times,  she  impatiently  peers 
through  the  oval  windows  of  the  swinging  French  doors  which 
lead  to  the  entrance.  Oscar  enters.  Annie  turns  and  is  de- 
lighted to  see  him. 

ANNIE  {chattering  nervously)  :  Oh,  hello,  Oscar.  Where 
you  been  ?  You  shouldn't  keep  me  waiting  like  this,  when  I'm  ex- 
pecting a  letter.  (She  suddenly  stops,  notices  something  which 
pussies  her,  and  touches  his  lapel.)  Why,  Oscar — where's  your 
uniform? 

Throughout  her  speech,  Oscar  has  been  staring  at  her  glumly. 
Annie  begins  to  suspect  something  has  gone  wrong. 

ANNIE  (frightened) :  Oscar — what's  happened?  (Stum- 
blingly)  You  haven't — you  haven't  lost  your  job,  have  you? 
(Oscar  does  not  respond.  Annie  doesn't  want  to  believe  it.  Her 
voice  cracks:)  No,  no!  You  mustn't  fool  me  like  that!  They 
can't  fire  you ! 

OSCAR:  They  can't  huh?  Well,  they  did.  They  caught 
me  puttin'  your  letter  in  my  pocket. 

ANNIE  (who  has  been  staring  at  him  dully  during  his  speech)  : 
Where  is  it? 

OSCAR:  What  am  I  gonna  tell  my  wife's  what  I  wanna 
know. 
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ANNIE :  Where's  my  letter? 

OSCAR :  How  do  I  know  ?    They  took  it  away  from  me. 

This  unexpected  blow  is  more  titan  Annie  can  stand.  For  a 
long  moment  she  stares  at  Oscar,  unbelievingly.  Then  suddenly 
she  turns  in  the  direction  of  the  front  entrance.  She  is  well  out 
of  the  scene  before  Oscar  realizes  what  she  plans  to  do. 

OSCAR  {calling  after  her;  trying  to  stop  her)  :  Where  you 
going,  Annie?     They  won't  let  you  in  there !     {But  she  is  gone.) 

CUT  TO: 

EXT.  FRONT  OF  HOTEL  MARBERRY—MED.  LONG 
SHOT  {shooting  toward  front  entrance  of  hotel).  The  two 
uniformed  footmen  guard  the  door  as  usual.  Two  men  and  a 
woman  are  just  mounting  the  steps  as  Annie  comes  into  scene. 
The  men  are  dressed  in  walking  suits — striped  trousers,  frock 
coats,  top  hats — probably  going  to  or  coming  from  a  wedding 
party.  They  all  pass  the  footmen  and  Annie  is  well  inside  before 
the  footmen  notice  her.  Expressions  of  great  astonishment  come 
over  their  faces.  They  look  at  each  other  as  if  to  say:  "Did 
you  see  what  I  saw?"     They  both  start  in  after  her.      CUT  TO: 

INT.  LOBBY  OF  HOTEL  MARBERRY—FULL  SHOT. 
It  is  a  richly-appointed,  soft-toned  room,  the  height  of  good  taste 
— the  sort  of  place  at  which  visiting  royalty  customarily  stop. 
Annie  and  the  zvedding  party  are  just  coming  in  as  scene  opens. 
The  three  members  of  the  wedding  party  go  off  to  the  left,  and 
Annie  starts  across  the  lobby,  when  the  two  footmen  catch  up  to 
her. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  as  the  footmen  come  up  to  Annie. 
CAMERA  TRUCKS  BACK  AHEAD  OF  THEM.  The  foot- 
men are  on  either  side  of  Annie  as  she  walks  across  lobby. 

1ST  FOOTMAN  {trying  to  be  diplomatic)  :  You  must  be 
in  the  wrong  place,  ma'am.  {Annie  disregards  him,  continues  to 
walk. ) 

2ND  FOOTMAN :  Peddlers  aren't  allowed— 

Annie  continues  to  disregard  them. 

2ND  FOOTMAN  {taking  her  arm)  :  There's  a  very  strict 
rule  that 

ANNIE :  Let  me  go. 
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She  jerks  away  from  them,  leaving  the  dignified  footmen  com- 
pletely upset.  She  continues  on  her  way  toward  the  desk.  The 
two  footmen  look  helplessly  at  each  other. 

CLOSE  SHOT  AT  DESK.  A  well-groomed  desk  clerk 
leans  over  the  counter,  busily  writing.  Annie  enters  and  stands 
directly  in  front  of  him,  waiting  for  him  to  look  up.  Finally 
giving  up,  she  speaks: 

ANNIE  {timidly)  :  I  beg  your  pardon.  .  .  . 

The  clerk  looks  up  and,  when  he  sees  Annie,  an  expression  of 
dismay  comes  over  his  face. 

CLERK  (flustered  at  sight  of  Annie) :  Oh,  my  good- 
ness  ! 

ANNIE :  I  have  some  mail  here — a  letter. 

The  clerk  looks  over  her  head  toward  the  footmen. 

MED.  SHOT  OF  FOOTMEN  (from  clerk's  angle).  They 
shrug  their  shoulders,  to  indicate  their  complete  amazement. 

CLOSE  SHOT  AT  DESK.  The  clerk  puckers  up  his  lips  in 
disdain. 

CLERK:  Mail?  (Knows  it's  a  ridiculous  question:)  Are 
you  stopping  here,  madam? 

ANNIE:  No.  But  there's  a  letter — came  in  this  morning 
for  me.     From  Barcelona,  Spain.     It's  very  important. 

CLERK :  What  is  your  name,  please  ? 

ANNIE :  Mrs.  E.  Worthington  Manville. 

CLERK  (his  eyes  widen;  weakly)  :  Mrs.  E.  Worthington 
Manville? 

ANNIE:  Yes,  sir. 

Clerk  starts  edging  out  of  the  scene,  never  taking  his  eyes  off 
Annie.     As  he  goes  he  keeps  mumbling  to  himself: 

CLERK  (mumbling  as  he  goes)  :  Mrs.  E.  Worthington  Man- 
ville— E.    Worthington   Manville — E.    Worthington (His 

voice  dies  away.) 

CLOSE  SHOT  ANNIE.  She  stands  there  feeling  most  un- 
comfortable. She  keeps  hitching  her  dress  up  and  flicking  back 
a  strand  of  hair  which  persists  in  falling  over  her  eyes.  She 
turns  around  and  glances  over  the  lobby. 

MED.  SHOT  LOBBY   (from  Annie's  angle).    People  in 
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various  groups  in  the  lobby  have  been  staring  at  her.  When  she 
turns,  they  politely  avert  their  gazes  and  pretend  to  be  in  conver- 
sation. CUT  BACK  TO: 

CLOSE  SHOT  ANNIE.  She  becomes  conscious  she  is  the 
center  of  attraction;  sniffles,  runs  the  back  of  her  hand  across  her 
mouth,  and  generally  primps,  making  a  sad  attempt  to  appear  pre- 
sentable. The  clerk  appears  in  scene  again.  Accompanying  him 
is  a  dignified-looking  gentleman  who,  upon  seeing  Annie,  cannot 
conceal  his  utter  amazement.  He  walks  through  a  low  swinging 
gate  and  confronts  Annie. 

MANAGER  {too  charmingly,  bowing  from  the  waist)  : 
Good  afternoon. 

ANNIE  (nervously)  :  'Afternoon. 

MANAGER:  I'm  the  manager.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  you? 

ANNIE :  Yes.  There's  a  letter  here  for  me.  I'd  like  to  get 
it. 

MANAGER :  Letter?     Addressed  to  the  hotel? 

ANNIE :  Yes.     I  told  the  other  feller  all  about  it. 

MANAGER:  But,  my  dear  lady,  you  must  be  mistaken. 
Why 

ANNIE  (interrupting  impatiently)  :  I'm  not  mistaken. 

MANAGER :  But  you're  not  a  guest  of  the  hotel,  are  you  ? 

ANNIE  (flaring  up)  :  Of  course  I'm  not!  Anybody  can  see 
that. 

MANAGER  (upset):  Please!  There's  no  necessity  for 
shouting. 

ANNIE  (harder  than  before)  :  Then  why  don't  you  give  me 
my  letter!  Why  do  you  keep  asking  a  lot  of  foolish  ques- 
tions ? 

MANAGER  (his  patience  gone)  :  I'm  sorry,  madam,  but  I 
shall  have  to  ask  you  to  leave  the  hotel. 

ANNIE  (screaming)  :  I  won't!  I  won't  go  till  I  get  my 
letter ! 

MANAGER :  You'll  force  me  to  send  for  the  police. 

ANNIE  (an  outburst)  :  Send  for  the  police !  Send  for  any- 
body you  want !     I'm  no  criminal !     I  haven't  done  anything ! 
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Manager  turns  and  starts  toward  desk  resolutely.  Annie  fol- 
lows him,  CAMERA  PANNING  WITH  THEM.  Annie  stops 
manager  at  the  gate. 

ANNIE  {pleading)  :  Listen,  Mister — I  don't  want  to  make 
any  trouble.  I  just  want  my  letter,  that's  all.  It's  from  my 
daughter,  see?     It  came  all  the  way  from  Spain. 

MANAGER  {genuinely  moved  by  her  sincere  plea)  :  Just  a 
moment.     {Calling  to  someone  off  scene:)  Lloyd! 

LLOYD  {entering  scene)  :  Yessir. 

MANAGER:  Do  you  remember  a  letter  addressed  to — Mrs. 
— uh — uh {He  fishes  for  the  name.) 

ANNIE  {helping,  willingly)  :  E.  Worthington  Manville. 

The  manager  turns  to_  Lloyd  inquiringly. 

LLOYD  {thoughtfully)  :  E.  Worthington {Remem- 
bering)    Why,  yes — it  came  this  morning. 

ANNIE  {happily)  :  See,  I  told  you  it  was  here. 

MANAGER :  Let  her  have  it. 

ANNIE  {gratefully;  her  voice  chokes;  she  kisses  his  hand)  : 
God  bless  you,  sir !     God  bless  you. 

The  manager  feels  uncomfortable  under  Annie's  gushing.  He 
looks  at  the  mail  clerk  who  does  not  move. 

MANAGER  {to  Lloyd):  Well!  What  are  you  standing 
there  for  ?     Go  bring  it. 

LLOYD  {nervously)  :  I  sent  it  back. 

ANNIE  {her  face  falls  despairingly ;  weakly)  :  You  sent  it 
back? 

LLOYD  {explaining  to  manager)  :  You  see,  sir,  there  was  no 
one  registered  by  that  name — so  naturally,  I  sent  it  back  marked 
"Party  not  known  here." 

ANNIE  {a  little  hysterically):  You  can't  send  it  back! 
She'll  find  out  I'm  not  living  here,  don't  you  see  ? 

MANAGER:  Sh-sh-sh!     Please {To  clerk:)  Has  the 

mail  gone  out  yet? 

LLOYD :  Yes.     The  boy  took  it  out  a   few  minutes  ago. 

It's  probably {He  suddenly  looks  up  and  sees:) 

QUICK  CUT  TO: 

LONG  SHOT  {shooting  toward  mail  chute,  from  Lloyd's  an- 
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gle).  The  boy  is  approaching  the  mail  chute,  a  small  box  under 
his  arm.  QUICK  CUT  BACK  TO : 

MED.  SHOT  ANNIE,  MANAGER,  AND  LLOYD,  as  Lloyd 
continues: 

LLOYD :  There  he  is  now. 

Annie  and  manager  look  off  toward  mail  chute.  Annie  is 
suddenly  electrified  into  action.  She  starts  toward  the  boy,  yell- 
ing: 

ANNIE:  Hey,  wait  a  minute!  Yoo-hoo!  Stop!  Don't 
put  any  more  letters  in  there ! 

She  races  across  the  dignified  lobby,  CAMERA  PANNING 
WITH  HER.  The  manager's  voice  can  be  heard  in  futile  pro- 
test: 

MANAGER'S  VOICE :  Please !    You  can't  do  this  here— 

MED.  SHOT  IN  FRONT  OF  MAIL  CHUTE.  Annie 
dashes  in  and  snatches  the  box  of  mail  away  from  the  astonished 
boy.  The  letters  scatter  all  over  the  lobby  floor.  Annie  falls  to 
her  knees  and  begins  hunting  desperately  for  her  letter.  She  ex- 
amines each  letter  quickly,  and  throws  it  aside.  The  manager 
enters  scene  and  stands  over  her. 

MANAGER :  Here !  I  can't  stand  for  this !  Where  do  you 
think  you  are  ? 

CLOSE  SHOT  ANNIE.  She  ignores  manager.  Suddenly 
her  eyes  light  up.  In  her  hand  she  clutches  the  envelope  she 
seeks. 

ANNIE:  Here  it  is!  I  told  you  it  was  here!  I  could  tell 
it  any  place. 

She  scrambles  to  her  feet,  tucking  the  letter  in  her  bosom. 
CAMERA  PANS  UP  WITH  HER.  When  she  straightens  up, 
she  is  facing  the  irate  manager. 

MANAGER :  Leave  this  hotel  at  once. 

ANNIE  {meekly)  :  Yes,  sir.     Thank  you.     (As  she  exits:) 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  SIDEWALK— TRUCKING  SHOT.  Annie  weaves 
her  way  in  and  out  of  the  hurrying  crowd.  Anxiously  she  rips 
open  the  letter  and,  heedless  of  the  pedestrians  who  jostle  her,  she 
reads  her  letter.     For  a  few  moments,  a  warm,  radiant  glow  suf- 
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fuses  her  face.     Then,  slowly,  it  is  replaced  by  a  look  of  fear, 
which  grows  as  she  reads  on:  CUT  TO: 

INSERT:  LETTER,  held  in  Annie's  hands.  It  reads: 
"So  by  the  time  you  receive  this  I  will  be  well  on  my 
way  to  New  York.  Carlos'  father,  Count  Romero,  is 
coming  with  us.  He  wants  to  meet  you,  before  he  con- 
sents to  the  marriage.  Silly,  isn't  it?  But  that's  the  way 
they  are  over  here.     Very  strict. 

"I'm  so  awfully,  awfully  happy,  Mother.  Carlos  is 
a  darling — and  I'm  mad  about  him. 

"I  know  what  a  pleasant  surprise  Count  Romero  has 
coming  to  him  when  he  meets  my  lovely  mother,  when 
he  sees  how  socially  prominent  you  are.  I'm  so  thrilled 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  you,  I  simply  can't  sit  still." 

CUT  TO: 
CLOSE  SHOT  ANNIE.  She  peers  at  the  letter  uncompre- 
hendingly.  Scarcely  knowing  what  she  is  doing,  she  tucks  the 
letter  into  her  bosom,  and  continues  her  walk.  CAMERA 
TRUCKS  WITH  HER.  Her  eyes  have  taken  on  a  dull,  vacant 
look.  She  finds  herself  walking  alongside  a  building.  She  stops, 
takes  the  letter  out  again,  and  re-reads  the  contents.  The  sig- 
nificant lines  are  punched  up  in  CLOSE-UPS.  At  the  line 
"how  socially  prominent  you  are,"  Annie's  hand,  clutching  the 
letter,  falls  to  her  side.  After  a  pause,  pedestrians'  feet  come 
running  toward  the  camera.     Over  this  we  hear  ad  lib  voices: 

AD  LIB  VOICES:  She's  fainted.  .  .  .  What's  up?  .  .  . 
An  old  lady — she  fainted.  .  .  .  Get  some  water,  somebody.  .  .  . 

CUT  TO: 
EXT.  FRONT  OF  A  BUILDING— CLOSE  SHOT  ANNIE 
in  doorway  of  building.  A  man  leans  over  her  and  holds  a  glass 
of  water  to  her  lips.  Her  eyes  open.  She  looks  around,  be- 
wildered. CAMERA  PULLS  BACK  as  several  men  try  to  as- 
sist her  to  her  feet. 

AD  LIB  FROM  MEN :  Come  on,  Grandma.  .  .  .  You  took 
a  nose-dive.  .  .  .  That's  what  bad  gin'll  do.  .  .  .  Come  on — I'll 
give  you  a  lift.  .  .  . 

Annie,  ignoring  all  this,  looks  down  at  her  hand,  which  still 
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clutches  the  letter.  The  sight  of  it  restores  her  memory;  her  eyes 
take  on  a  wild  look. 

A  MAN   (taking  her  by  the  arm):  Upsy-daisy!     Let's  go. 

Annie  yanks  her  arm  away  violently. 

ANNIE  (irascibly):  Lemme  alone!  I'm  all  right.  (Shov- 
ing them  away)  Get  away  from  me !     Get  away ! 

They  step  back.  Annie  scrambles  to  her  feet  and  starts  out  of 
the  scene. 

TRUCKING  SHOT  WITH  ANNIE.  She  walks  along 
dazedly.  Suddenly  she  stops,  turns,  and  heads  back  toward  the 
Marberry  Hotel.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  HOTEL  MARBERRY— MANAGER'S  OFFICE- 
CLOSE  SHOT  MANAGER,  harassed  expression  on  his  face. 
Over  the  shot  we  hear  Annie's  voice: 

ANNIE'S  VOICE:  So  if  my  daughter  comes  here,  all  you 
gotta  do  is  say  I'm  dead,  see  ?     That  oughta  be  easy. 

CAMERA  PULLS  BACK.  We  see  Annie  standing  directly 
in  front  of  him.  In  the  b.g.  two  other  men,  executives  of  the 
hotel,  stare  dumbfounded  at  Annie. 

ANNIE :  That  won't  do  the  hotel  no  harm.  Mrs.  E.  Worth- 
ington  Manville  passed  away  last  week.  That's  all  you  gotta  tell 
them.  She  passed  away  last  week.  That's  simple  enough,  isn't 
it?  Oh,  yes — there  was  a  big  funeral.  Tell  them  that.  A  big 
funeral  with  a  lotta  flowers,  and  all  the  important  people  came 
.  .  .  (Manager  stares  at  her,  immobile  expression.)  And  if  they 
should  ask  about  Mr.  Manville,  just  say  he  was  so  broken  up  he 
took  a  trip  around  the  world.  For  a  year.  No — no — make  it  two 
years.     That'll  do  it.     That'll  do  the  trick.     Pretty  slick,  isn't  it  ? 

MED.  SHOT  as  a  clerk  opens  the  door  and  two  policemen 
enter. 

COP :  It's  Apple  Annie.     Come  on,  Annie. 

ANNIE  (turning  to  the  manager;  excitedly)  :  Will  you  do 
it,  Mister?  I'll  never  bother  you  again.  Honest,  I  won't — all 
you  gotta  do  is  say 

MANAGER  (interrupting ;  firmly)  :  Take  her  out  of  here! 

The  determined  note  in  his  voice  stops  Annie.  She  looks  up  at 
him,  and  realizes  the  futility  of  any  further  pleas. 
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COP:   Come  on,  Annie.     We  might  have  to  pull  you  in. 

The  cops. take  her  by  the  arms  and  they  start  out. 

ANNIE:  I  wasn't  doin'  nothing.  I  just  wanted  him  to  say 
I  was  dead,  that's  all 

As  they  go  through  the  door:  DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  FRONT  OF  SPANISH-AMERICAN  STEAMSHIP 
CO.— CLOSE-UP  STREET  DOOR,  printed  upon  which  is  the 
following:  "SPANISH-AMERICAN  STEAMSHIP  CO." 
The  door  swings  open  and  a  clerk  sticks  his  head  out.  He  looks 
around  and  calls  to  someone  off: 

CLERK:  Officer! 

MED.  SHOT  (shooting  from  clerk's  angle,  toward  street). 
A  policeman  turns  toward  clerk  and  starts  in  his  direction. 

CUT  TO: 

INT.  STEAMSHIP  OFFICE— MED.  SHOT  AT  DOOR. 
The  clerk  holds  door  open  for  policeman  to  enter. 

CLERK  (whispers  to  cop)  :  Crazy  woman! 

ANNIE'S  VOICE  (hysterically)  :  You  got  to  stop  it!  You 
can't  let  that  boat  come  in !  Make  them  turn  back !  You  got  to 
make  them  turn  back. , 

CAMERA  PANS  WITH  POLICEMAN  as  he  crosses  to 
Annie.  She  is  banging  on  the  counter.  Others  stare  at  her, 
puzzled. 

ANNIE  (shrilly)  :  Don't  stand  there  looking  at  me !  Do 
something ! 

POLICEMAN  (taking  her  by  the  arm)  :  Come  on 

ANNIE  (looking  up  at  policeman)  :  Make  them  do  some- 
thing !     Tell  them  they  got  to  make  that  boat  turn  back ! 

POLICEMAN :  Okay,  sister.     We'll  talk  it  over  outside. 

ANNIE:  They  mustn't  let  it  come  in!  They  mustn't  let  it 
come  in 

The  last  three  speeches  are  read  practically  at  once  and  while  the 
policeman  is  leading  her  to  the  door,  Annie  shrieking,  the  police- 
man firm.  CAMERA  PANS  TO  DOOR  through  which  she  is 
dragged  by  the  policeman.  Her  shrill,  hysterical  protests  are  still 
heard  as  we  FADE  0  UT 
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SEQUENCE  3 

FADE-IN:  INT.  DUDE'S  APARTMENT— FULL  SHOT. 
Happy  is  talking  on  the  telephone.  Dude  stands  in  front  of  a 
full-length  mirror,  examining  the  waistcoat  he  has  on. 

HAPPY  {into  phone)  :  Yeah.  .  .  .  Sure  we  wanna  do  busi- 
ness— but  the  proposition's  gotta  be  right.  .  .  .  No,  no.  We 
want  the  whole  stable — every  horse  you  got.  .  .  .  Say,  listen, 
Babcock — without  Sun  Count  and  Beau  Geste  we  wouldn't  give 
counterfeit  scrip  for  your  whole  outfit.  .  .  .  Okay.  How  much 
cash  do  you  want?  .  .  .  What!  A  hundred  grand!  {Almost 
simidtaneously  he  speaks  to  Dude,  his  hand  over  mouthpiece, 
whispering:)  Hey,  Dude — a  hundred  thousand  cash.  {Wink- 
ing) It's  a  steal.  {Into  phone:)  A  hundred  thousand!  What 
do  you  guys  want  us  to  do?  Go  out  and  rob  the  Mint?  .  .  . 
Okay.  Okay.  If  I  can  locate  Dude,  we  may  drop  around.  .  .  . 
Yeah.  S'long.  {He  hangs  up  the  receiver  and,  full  of  enthusi- 
asm, rises  and  crosses  to  Dude.  Dude  is  still  absorbed  in  his 
survey  of  himself.  Happy  talks  excitedly:)  It's  a  pushover. 
Babcock  sure  must  need  the  dough.  You're  a  lucky  guy, 
Dude. 

DUDE :  Which  one  do  you  like — the  white  one  or  the  striped 
one? 

HAPPY  {enthusiastically)  :  We'll  have  contracts  with  six  of 
the  best-riding  jockeys  in  the  country.  And  a  stable  of  horses 
that'll  mop  up  anywhere. 

DUDE  {finally  deciding)  :  I  kinda  like  the  white  one. 

HAPPY :  Come  on — let's  get  going.  We  can  close  the  deal 
this  afternoon. 

DUDE  {doubtfully)  :  Still  and  all,  that  striped  one  ain't  bad, 
either. 

HAPPY:  Hey,  what's  the  matter  with  you,  Dude?  For 
years  you  been  yellin'  your  fool  head  off  about  ownin'  a  stable. 
Here  it  is  being  handed  to  you  for  coffee  and  doughnuts 

DUDE:  I  know  what  I  can  do.  I  can  take  them  both. 
Then  I  can't  go  wrong. 
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HAPPY  (sarcastically)  :  Now,  don't  tell  me  you  actually  made 
up  your  mind ! 

DUDE  (innocently)  :  Why?  Do  you  think  I'm  making  a 
mistake  ? 

HAPPY  (exasperatedly  walking  away)  :  Aw,  nuts! 

Dude  grins  at  Happy's  back.  At  this  point  the  door  springs 
open  and  Shakespeare  barges  in,  breathlessly. 

SHAKESPEARE:  Can't  find  her,  Boss.  Can't  find  her  no 
place. 

HAPPY:  Can't  find  who? 

SHAKESPEARE:  Apple  Annie.  I  been  lookin'  high  and 
low.     She  ain't  nowhere  around. 

HAPPY  (grimacing  shrewdly):  Oh!  So  that's  why  you 
were  stallin'. 

DUDE  (to  Shakespeare)  :  What  do  you  mean  you  couldn't 
find  her?  (Walks  away)  A  lotta  help  I  get  from  you  guys.  I 
feed  you  pretty  well,  don't  I?  You  got  dough  in  your  pockets. 
Well,  I  know  what  I'm  doin' — and  I  don't  go  into  this  deal  till  I 
get  an  apple  from  Annie. 

HAPPY  (to  Shakespeare)  :  Listen,  Stupe — all  you  had  to  do 
is  ask  any  panhandler  on  Broadway 

SHAKESPEARE  (interrupting):  Yeah— that's  it.  There 
ain't  no  panhandlers  on  Broadway. 

DUDE  (belligerently)  :  What! 

SHAKESPEARE  (shakes  his  head,  mystified)  :  Hope  my 
mother  croaks  if  that  ain't  the  truth.  I  walked  all  over  town  for 
hours.  There  ain't  a  beggar  on  the  streets.  Gee,  the  town 
looks  funny. 

DUDE  (bellowing)  :  I  suppose  they've  all  gone  to  Europe 
for  their  vacations. 

SHAKESPEARE:  Search  me.  The  thing's  got  me  scared. 
(Gulping)     The  town's  like  a  morgue. 

They  all  look  toward  door  as  Dude's  Japanese  servant  enters. 

SERVANT:  Man  here  to  see  you.     He  name  Schultzy. 

DUDE:  Schultzy?     A  blind  man? 

SERVANT :  Yes.     He  no  can  see. 

DUDE   (quickly)  :  Bring  him  in.     (Dude  turns  to  Shake- 
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speare,  giving  him  a  crushing  look.)  They're  not  around,  huh? 
You  better  get  that  dizzy  blonde  off  your  mind. 

SHAKESPEARE :  Aw,  I  don't  think  about  her  in  the  day- 
time. 

The  door  opens  again  and  Schultzy  enters,  tapping  his  cane 
before  him. 

DUDE  {cheerfully)  :  Hello,  Schul— 

The  word  dies  in  his  throat  and  Dude  stares  in  amazement. 
Following  Schultzy  a  strange-looking  parade  of  panhandlers 
enters.  They  file  in  silently,  every  known  variety  of  beggar. 
Some  hobble  in  on  peglegs,  others  on  crutches.  The  last  one  to 
enter  is  Smiley,  who  rolls  in  on  his  little  board.  Dude,  Happy, 
and  Shakespeare  stare  in  amazement  at  the  panhandlers  as  they 
scatter  around  the  room.     Smiley  finally  breaks  the  silence: 

SMILEY:  Hello,  Dude. 

DUDE  {finding  his  voice)  :  What  do  you  muggs  want! 

SCHULTZY:  It's  about  Annie. 

DUDE:  What  about  Annie!  I  been  looking  all  over  town 
for  her. 

AN  OLD  LADY :  She's  in  an  awful  jam. 

DUDE  :  Oh — been  drinking  again,  huh  ? 

A  MAN  :  Yeah — but  it  ain't  that. 

SCHULTZY:  Mallethead  found  her  walking  around  the 
waterfront. 

MALLETHEAD  {a  freak  head)  :  Yeah.  She  was  in  a  kind 
of  a  daze.     {Significantly)  I  think  she  was  thinkin'  about — 

2ND  MAN :  She  was  goin'  along  talkin'  to  herself,  that's  all 
she  was  doin'. 

3RD  MAN :  It's  a  lucky  thing  Mallethead  ran  into  her. 

DUDE :  What's  this  all  about ! 

SCHULTZY :  She's  in  an  awful  jam,  Dude. 

DUDE :  Yeah— I  heard  that. 

A  WOMAN :  Better  let  me  tell  him.  You  see,  Dude,  for 
years  she's  been  swipin'  stationery  from  the  Marberry — 

ANOTHER  PANHANDLER:  —And  writin'  her  daughter 
that  she's  high  up  in  society. 

DUDE :  Daughter ! 
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A  MAN :  She's  got  a  daughter  over  in  Europe. 

SCHULTZY:  Yeah.     In  a  convent  since  she  was  a  baby. 

ANOTHER  PANHANDLER:  She  sends  her  money  every 
month. 

2ND  MAN:  Now  she's  gonna  marry  a  Count  or  somethin'. 

DUDE:  Hey,  what  is  this?  A  racket?  Where  she  live? 
Anybody  know  where  she  lives? 

SMILEY:  First  Avenue — three  fourteen. 

DUDE:  Remember  that,  Shakespeare.  I'll  go  down  and  see 
her.     Okay,  you  muggs.     Get  outa  here. 

SHAKESPEARE:  Yeah.     Get  outa  here.     Scram. 

PANHANDLER  (as  they  leave)  :  She's  always  doin'  some- 
thin'  for  somebody  else. 

SHAKESPEARE :  Come  on !    Come  on ! 

Crestfallen,  they  start  filing  out. 

DUDE  (while  getting  his  hat  and  coat)  :  Happy,  you  go  over 
to  Babcock's.  Stall  him  till  I  get  there.  Shakespeare,  you  come 
with  me.  (To  Happy,  as  he  exits:)  Soon's  I  get  my  apple, 
I'll  meet  you  over  there.     (He  exits,  followed  by  Shakespeare.) 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  ANNIE'S  ROOM— FULL  SHOT.  Annie,  drunk, 
staggers  over  to  door,  opens  it.  Dude  and  Shakespeare  stand  in 
doorway. 

ANNIE  (upon  seeing  them)  :  Well,  if  it  ain't  my  old  friend 
the  Dude!     Come  in,  gentlemen. 

DUDE:  I  thought  so.  On  a  bat  again.  (The  two  men  enter 
room.) 

ANNIE:  The  butler'll  take  your  things,  gentlemen.  Didn't 
know  I  had  a  butler,  huh?     Gotta  lotta  butlers — millions  of  'em. 

DUDE:  Where  you  been,  you  old  buzzard!  Been  lookin' 
all  day  for  you. 

ANNIE:  So  good  of  you  to  come  down  for  the  hunting 
season.     Everybody's  coming  down  for  the  hunting  season. 

SHAKESPEARE:  Let's  get  outa  here,  Dude.  She  starts 
talkin'  like  a  society  dame  every  time  she  gets  crocked.  It  gives 
me  the  creeps. 

Dude  turns  on  Annie,  who  has  flopped  onto  a  couch. 
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DUDE:  What're  you  tryin'  to  do — kill  yourself?  You  know 
what  Doc  Michel  said.     (Picks  up  bottle)  This  stuff'll  poison  you. 

He  flings  bottle  into  a  basket.  Shakespeare  has  been  examin- 
ing a  photograph  of  Louise  and  now  approaches  with  it. 

SHAKESPEARE  (holding  out  picture)  :  Hey,  Dude- — get  a 
load  of  this.  This  must  be  the  daughter  the  panhandlers  were 
yapping  about. 

ANNIE  (stirring  from  her  stupor)  :  Yes,  gentlemen.  Haven't 
you  met  my  daughter  ?     She's  coming  over  here  to  visit  me. 

She  hands  Dude  the  letter,  which  he  takes,  looking  at  her  un- 
certainly. 

ANNIE  (while  he  is  reading)  :  Isn't  that  lovely?  She's 
coming  over  with  a  count.  Gonna  marry  his  son.  That's  the 
kind  of  people  I  mix  with.  (She  looks  waveringly  up  into  Dude's 
face.)  Funny,  isn't  it,  Dude!  She  thinks  I'm  in  high  society. 
(Wry  chuckle)  Wait'll  she  gets  a  look  at  me.  It's  gonna  be 
funny  when  she  finds  out  her  mother  is  Apple  Annie.  Well,  why 
don't  you  laugh,  Dude?  Huh?  (Dude  stares  at  her  sympa- 
thetically.) Why  don't  you  laugh?  It's  funny.  Apple  Annie 
from  Shubert  Alley.  (Her  body  begins  to  weave,  her  voice 
wavering:)  Apple  Annie  from  Shubert  Alley — 

Mumbling  like  this,  she  passes  out.  Dude  and  Shakespeare 
watch  her.  Dude  reaches  into  her  basket  for  an  apple,  takes  a 
bill  out  of  his  pocket,  and  places  it  under  Louise's  photograph. 

DUDE  (muttering)  :  Old  fool — getting  herself  in  a  jam 
like  that!  (He  starts  out,  Shakespeare  following.)  Remind  me 
to  send  Doc  Michel  down  here  right  away.     (They  exit.) 

CUT  TO: 

EXT.  SIDEWALK  IN  FRONT  OF  ANNIE'S  HOUSE— 
MED.  SHOT.  Dude  and  Shakespeare  cross  to  the  car  at  the 
curb,  where  all  the  panhandlers  wait.     They  watch  Dude  eagerly. 

SMILEY:  What're  you  gonna  do,  Dude? 

DUDE  (hard)  :  Do  about  what? 

2ND  PANHANDLER:  What're  you  gonna  do  about  Annie? 

DUDE :  What  do  you  muggs  want  me  to  do  ? 

3RD  PANHANDLER:  We  don't  know.  We  thought  you 
could  figure  somethin'  out. 
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4TH  PANHANDLER :  We  had  a  meetin'  and  somebody  said 
— let's  ask  the  Dude. 

DUDE:  Oh,  yeah?  That's  all  I  gotta  do,  I  suppose.  Come 
on — beat  it! 

SHAKESPEARE:  Yeah— beat  it!  (Dude  and  Shakespeare 
scramble  into  car.) 

PANHANDLER:  We  figured  if  Annie  could  get  an  apart- 
ment at  the  Marberry  for  a  week — 

2ND  PANHANDLER:  We  would  chip  in  some  of  it,  Dude. 

DUDE  (interrupting  fiercely)  :  Annie  at  the  Marberry!  Get 
outa  here!  (Waves  them  away  from  car)  Come  on.  (Car 
drives  away.) 

INT.  DUDE'S  CAR— MED.  SHOT.  Dude  mutters  to  him- 
self. He  is  obviously  turning  the  thing  over  in  his  mind,  but 
his  protests  are  vociferous: 

DUDE :  Nerve  of  those  guys !     Annie  at  the  Marberry !     Huh ! 

SHAKESPEARE:  Hey,  Dude,  mind  if  I  have  an  idea? 

DUDE:  Yeah? 

SHAKESPEARE:  That  society  friend  of  yours— Rodney 
Kent — he's  got  an  apartment  at  the  Marberry — 

DUDE  (too  strongly)  :  He  has,  huh!  Well,  what  about  it? 
What  about  it?  Can  you  picture  me  going  to  Rodney  Kent  and 
saying:  "Lend  me  your  apartment  for  Apple  Annie"!  He'd 
throw  me  out  on  my  ear. 

SHAKESPEARE  (squelched)  :  Yeah,  that's  what  I  was 
sayin' — he'd  throw  you  out  on  your  ear. 

DUDE  (harshly)  :  Then  shut  up  about  it! 

Shakespeare  slips  back  into  his  seat.  Dude  glares  angrily 
ahead  of  him.  FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  4 

FADE-IN:  INT.  CORRIDOR  IN  RODNEY  RENTS 
APT.— CLOSE  TRUCKING  SHOT  WITH  BUTLER  as  he 
walks  along  the  thickly  carpeted  corridor  to  door.  He  opens  the 
door  and  Happy  enters  without  being  invited.     He  looks  around 
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the  place  critically.     The  butler  is  a  bit  taken  aback   by  this 
effrontery. 

BUTLER :  Whom  do  you  wish  to  see,  sir  ? 

HAPPY:  Is  this  Rodney  Kent's  apartment? 

BUTLER:  Yes,  sir.     But  Mr.  Kent's  away  on  his  yacht — 

HAPPY  (interrupting  quickly)  :  He  is,  huh?  What  gave 
you  an  idea  I  gave  a  hang  where  he  was? 

BUTLER  (baffled) :  Well,  I  just  assumed— 

HAPPY  (again  interrupting)  :  Well,  don't  go  around  assum- 
ing so  much.  It'll  get  you  in  trouble.  (Beckoning  him  closer) 
Come  here !  I'll  tell  you  something  that'll  probably  upset  you  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  (Strongly)  I  don't  care  anything  about 
Rodney  Kent.  (  The  butler  is  mystified. )  Now,  be  a  good  little 
feller  and  tell  Dave  the  Dude  I  want  to  see  him.  He's  here, 
isn't  he? 

BUTLER:  Yes,  sir.     Who  shall  I  say  is  calling? 

HAPPY :  Happy  McGuire,  the  apple  of  his  eye.  That's  who. 
Got  that  straight? 

BUTLER:  Yes,  sir.     I  have  it. 

HAPPY:  Well,  don't  let  it  worry  you.  Four  out  of  five 
have  it. 

BUTLER  (after  staring  at  him  uncertainly  for  a  moment)  : 
Yessir.     (He  exits.) 

INT.  RODNEY  KENT'S  DRAWING  ROOM.  The  deep- 
toned  color  scheme  endows  it  with  a  feeling  of  quiet,  aristocratic 
splendor.  Annie  sits  on  the  edge  of  a  needle-point  chair,  awed 
by  her  surroundings.  Near  by,  Shakespeare  also  sits.  Dude 
leans  over  Annie,  pointing  at  a  paper: 

DUDE:  Now,  that's  the  layout.  Your  room's  here — the 
Count  here — the  son  here — and  your  daughter  over  here.  Got 
that  straight? 

ANNIE  (weakly) :  Yes. 

DUDE  (pacing;  mumbling)  :  Fine  mess  you  got  everybody 
into.  Everybody  worrying  about  you.  (Sharply)  Why  didn't 
you  swipe  some  stationery  out  of  the  White  House  ?  You  coulda 
said  you  were  the  wife  of  the  President ! 

Butler  enters.     On  his  heels  is  Happy. 
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BUTLER:  Mr.  Happy  McGuire. 

Happy  breezes  by  him.     Butler  is  shocked. 

HAPPY  {only  sees  Dude)  :  Yeah,  the  boy  with  the  sore  feet! 
Say  listen — do  you  happen  to  know  I  been  lookin'  for  you  for 
two  days —    (He  suddenly  sees  Annie.)     Hey,  what's  this! 

DUDE:  Meet  the  new  society  lady.  (Grumbling  at  Annie) 
Huh !  Marberry  Hotel !  Daughter !  Where'd  you  get  a  daugh- 
ter, anyway?  Who's  her  father?  I  suppose  you're  gonna  tell 
me  you  were  once  a  big  shot  or  something — 

Annie  remains  silent.  Happy  has  been  listening,  beginning  to 
get  the  drift  of  the  whole  thing. 

HAPPY :  Hey,  you  mean  to  tell  me  Rodney  Kent  let  you  have 
his  apartment  for  her!! 

DUDE:  Yeah.  He's  just  as  big  a  sucker  as  I  am,  I  guess. 
*  (As  he  speaks,  he  hands  Happy  a  cablegram.     Happy  reads  it.) 

INSERT:  CABLEGRAM,  reading: 

"THE  WHOLE  THING  SOUNDS  INSANE. 
BUT  GO  AHEAD.  USE  THE  APARTMENT. 
MY  ONLY  REQUEST  IS  MAKE  CERTAIN  NO 
ONE  PAINTS  MUSTACHES  ON  THE  PAINT- 
INGS.   RODNEY" 

BACK  TO  SCENE:  Happy  looks  up  from  cablegram;  looks 
at  Dude. 

HAPPY:  Hey,  Dude — come  here  a  minute.  (Takes  him 
aside  mysteriously.) 

CLOSE  SHOT  HAPPY  AND  DUDE. 

HAPPY :  Hey  look — I  got  Babcock  all  set.  That's  our  bread 
and  butter.     What's  this?     Why're  you  wastin'  your  time  here? 

DUDE  (confidentially)  :  I  know,  I  know.  You  think  I'm 
screwy.  But  I  got  an  idea.  For  years  Annie's  been  lucky  to 
me,  hasn't  she?  Well,  she's  in  a  jam  now.  What  kinda  luck 
would  I  have  if  I  passed  her  up  at  a  time  like  this? 

HAPPY:  So  you're  gonna  try  to  palm  her  off  as  a  society 
dame,  huh? 

DUDE:  It's  only  for  a  week.  The  Count  and  his  son  are 
goin'  back  on  the  same  boat. 

HAPPY:  Well,  I'm  a  pigeon-toed  Chinaman—       CUT  TO: 
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FULL  SHOT  as  butler  enters. 

BUTLER:  Miss  Missouri  Martin. 

DUDE:  Fetch  her  in. 

HAPPY:  Missouri  Martin!     What  the — 

Before  he  can  finish  his  exclamation,  Missouri  Martin  enters. 
She  is  followed  by  an  army  af  young  women,  most  of  whom 
wear  dainty  white  aprons.  Some  carry  little  satchels;  others 
have  large  packages.  The  last  to  enter  is  Pierre,  the  hairdresser. 
He  minces  flutteringly  across  the  room. 

MISSOURI  (as  she  enters)  :  Yeah— Missouri  Martin.  The 
old  gal  herself.  Howzit,  boys  ?  (She  crosses  to  Dude  and  plants 
a  kiss  on  his  cheek.)     How's  my  baby? 

DUDE  (brushing  her  away;  uncomfortably):  Cut  it  out! 
Cut  it  out! 

MISSOURI  (turning  to  her  mob)  :  Well,  here  they  are, 
sucker.  The  gang  that  keeps  me  broke  but  beautiful  .  .  . 
(Pointing  to  gang:)  Reading  from  left  to  right:  my  personal 
maid ;  my  manicurist ;  my  beauty  specialist — does  she  pack  a  mean 
mud ! ;  my  chiropodist ;  my  masseuse — ah !  there's  a  woman  for 
you.  She  separated  me  from  a  couple  of  drooping  chins  and 
a  sagging  hip  last  year.  And  last,  but  not  lost,  is  the  darling 
of  them  all.  Pierre!  Pierre,  the  magnificent!  Pierre,  the 
divine !  The  lovely,  gorgeous,  heavenly  Pierre !  Give  us  a  bend, 
Big  Boy. 

PIERRE  (bowing  from  the  waist)  :  Madame! 

MISSOURI:  They're  all  ready  for  the  slaughter.  Where's 
the  victim? 

They  all  turn  to  Annie. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ANNIE.  She  is  visibly  frightened  by  the 
extent  of  the  preparations  being  made  in  her  behalf.  Missouri's 
voice  comes  over  scene: 

MISSOURI'S  VOICE:  Ah!  There  she  is.  What  material 
for  a  bunch  of  hungry  artists ! 

FULL  SHOT  as  Missouri  continues: 

MISSOURI :  Look  at  them — their  tongues  are  hanging  out. 
When  they  get  through  with  her,  she'll  look  every  bit  as  good 
as  me. 
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HAPPY  {dryly) :  That'll  do  no  good.  The  idea  is  to  make 
her  look  like  a  lady. 

MISSOURI  {without  turning;  grimaces  as  if  in  sharp  pain)  : 
Ouch!     Laughing  Boy's  in  again! 

DUDE:  Come  on,  Missouri,  you're  wasting  a  lot  of  time. 

Missouri  crosses  to  Annie  and  takes  her  by  the  arm.  Annie 
rises. 

MISSOURI :  All  right,  Annie.     Let's  go  to  work. 

She  and  Annie  start  for  bedroom  door,  followed  by  the 
"artists." 

MISSOURI  {while  walking) :  Come  on,  you  flesh  pounders — 
this  is  gonna  be  a  sweet  job. 

They  have  reached  the  door,  and  stop.  Missouri  stands  aside 
and  lets  Annie  enter.  The  others  file  in,  singly.  Pierre  is  last. 
Just  as  he  is  about  to  enter,  Dude  speaks  up: 

DUDE:  Wait  a  minute!     He  can't  go  in  there! 

MISSOURI :  It's  all  right,  Dude.     It's  all  right. 

Pierre  glares  at  Dude  witheringly,  and  disappears  in  the  bed- 
room.    Missouri  goes  in  behind  him  and  closes  the  door. 

CAMERA  MOVES  IN  to  a  CLOSE-UP  OF  THE  DOOR. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

CLOSE-UP  OF  SAME  DOOR.  It  opens  and  Missouri  Mar- 
tin comes  out,  looking  completely  worn-out.  Her  face,  however, 
is  wreathed  in  a  happy  smile.  She  takes  a  position  at  the  door. 
CAMERA  TRUCKS  BACK  as  the  rest  of  the  people  start  filing 
out.  They  all  give  the  impression  of  having  just  gone  through 
a  trying  ordeal.  They  exit  from  room.  When  they  are  all  out 
of  the  way,  Annie  appears  in  the  doorway.  A  new  Annie! 
Wrinkles  seem  to  have  vanished;  her  eyes  are  bright;  her  manner 
aristocratic. 

MISSOURI  {with  a  flourish)  :  Folks,  meet  Mrs.  E.  Worth- 
ington  Manville! 

CLOSE  PANNING  SHOT  starting  on  Dude.  He  stares  off 
scene,  unbelievingly,  at  Annie.  CAMERA  PANS  to  Happy, 
who  also  stares,  speechless.  Shakespeare,  standing  close  to 
Happy,  also  looks  off  at  Annie  in  amazement.  CUT  TO: 

MED.  FULL  SHOT  as  Annie  advances  into  the  room,  every 
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inch  the  dowager  queen.     The  others  continue  to  stand  motion- 
less, watching  her.     She  crosses  in  front  of  Dude. 

ANNIE:  I'll  never  forget  this,  Dude.  (Her  voice  shakes.) 
God  bless  you. 

DUDE  (most  uncomfortable;  speaks  hoarsely)  :  Okay,  okay. 
You're  all  set  now.  Look  fine.  Fool  anybody.  Nice  work, 
Missouri.     Come  on,  Hap — we  better  get  going. 

He  crosses  to  door,  followed  by  Happy  and  Shakespeare. 
They  are  just  outside  when  Missouri  shouts  to  them: 

MISSOURI:  Hey,  wait  a  minute,  you  guys!  (She  starts 
toward  them.) 

INT.  CORRIDOR— MED.  SHOT.  The  three  men  turn. 
Missouri  enters  to  them. 

MISSOURI :  Where  do  you  think  you're  going? 

HAPPY :  We're  returning  to  the  business  of  making  a  living, 
if  it's  just  the  same  to  you. 

MISSOURI :  So  you  think  you're  through,  huh?  How  about 
that  husband  she's  supposed  to  have? 

The  men  look  at  Missouri,  wide-eyed.  This  is  a  new  twist. 
They  hadn't  thought  of  it. 

DUDE:  Husband? 

MISSOURI :  Yeah— the  Honorable  E.  Worthington  Manville. 
Who's  gonna  dig  him  up? 

DUDE :  Gee,  I  forgot  all  about  the  husband.  Listen,  Mis- 
souri, go  back  and  tell  her  to  take  care  of  that  herself. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  GROUP. 

MISSOURI:  That's  a  brilliant  idea.  Who's  she  gonna  get? 
One  of  her  panhandler  friends? 

HAPPY:  He  got  her  the  apartment  and  a  flock  of  clothes. 
What  more  do  you  want?  (Starting  for  door)  You  can  take 
care  of  the  rest. 

MISSOURI:  Oh,  I  can,  can  I?  That's  very  sweet  of  you. 
Say,  whose  idea  was  this?     I'm  only  a  kibitzer  in  this  thing. 

CUT  TO: 

INT.  DRAWING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT  ANNIE,  as  she 
listens  despairingly  to  the  altercation  in  the  corridor.  Missouri's 
voice  comes  over  scene: 
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MISSOURI'S  VOICE:  Now  you  want  to  turn  the  whole 
business  over  to  me.     Well,  you  got  another  guess  comin'. 

Missouri  has  entered  scene  as  she  finishes  speech.  She  goes 
right  on  talking  as  she  picks  up  her  belongings. 

MISSOURI:  I  like  Annie  as  well  as  anybody,  but  if  you 
guys  are  gonna  walk  out  and  leave  her  flat,  I'm  going,  too. 
{Annie,  petrified,  has  her  eyes  glued  on  Missouri.  Missouri  picks 
up  bag  and  gloves.)  I'm  a  sucker  if  I'm  gonna  be  left  holding 
the  bag.     {She  exits  from  scene.     Annie's  eyes  follow  her.) 

CUT  TO: 

INT.  CORRIDOR— MED.  SHOT  as  Missouri  is  pulling  her 
gloves  on,  agitatedly. 

HAPPY:  What  do  you  want  Dude  to  do — give  up  his 
business  ? 

MISSOURI :  Well,  I  got  a  night  club  needs  lookin'  after. 

HAPPY:  That  comical  hoie-in-the-wall ?  Don't  make  me 
laugh ! 

MISSOURI:  If  I  could  make  you  laugh,  I'd  go  out  and  get 
drunk. 

HAPPY:  You  couldn't  make  a  hyena  laugh. 

DUDE:  Wait  a  minute!  Wait  a  minute!  What  do  you 
mean  talkin'  to  her  like  that?  Stop  arguin'  and  let's  do  some- 
thin'.  If  we  gotta  dig  up  a  husband  for  Annie,  let's  do  it  and 
get  it  over  with. 

HAPPY  {incensed,  his  patience  vanishing  completely) : 
That's  fine !  That's  just  fine !  Now  we  gotta  dig  up  a  husband 
for  her.  {Wildly)  Where  do  you  think  you're  gonna  get  one! 
{Snapping  his  fingers)  Just  like  that! 

DUDE  {who  has  been  deep  in  thought)  :  How  about  you, 
Happy  ? 

HAPPY  {can't  believe  it)  :  Me! 

MISSOURI:  That's  not  a  bad  idea.  I  think  he'd  be  just 
precious ! 

HAPPY  {flashing  her  a  withering  look)  :  Sure.  That's  a 
swell  idea.  Only  one  thing  might  stand  in  the  way.  I  gotta 
wife  that's  very  fussy.  {Shouting)  She  don't  like  for  me  to 
go  around  marrying  people!     {Sarcastically)   I  know  how  un- 
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reasonable  that  must  sound  to  you  (emphasising  every  word) 
but — she's — very — funny — that — way. 

CLOSE  SHOT  DUDE  AND  SHAKESPEARE.  Dude  is 
lost  in  thought.  He  suddenly  gets  an  idea  and  his  head  turns 
toward  Shakespeare,  whom  he  studies.  It  is  apparent  he  is  turn- 
ing the  idea  over  in  his  mind. 

CLOSE-UP  SHAKESPEARE.  He  feels  Dude  staring  at 
him.  He  turns  his  head  slowly  to  Dude,  watching  him  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye.     There  is  a  terror-stricken  look  on  his  face. 

MEDIUM  SHOT  THE  WHOLE  GANG.  Dude  apparently 
decides  against  it,  for  he  shakes  his  head  dolefully.  A  deep,  re- 
lieved sigh  escapes  from  Shakespeare.  Dude's  eyes  suddenly 
brighten: 

DUDE :  I  got  it !  I  got  just  the  one.  (Announcing  victori- 
ously:) Judge  Henry  G.  Blake. 

MISSOURI:  Who's  he? 

DUDE :  For  a  proposition  like  this,  we  gotta  have  a  guy  that 
talks  classy,  don't  we?  Well,  Judge  Blake's  the  classiest  talker 
in  town.     (With  decision:)  Shakespeare! 

As  Shakespeare  jumps  up  alertly:  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  BOYLE'S  POOLROOM— CLOSE-UP  OF  A  POOL 
TABLE.  A  shot  has  just  been  made.  Several  balls  roll  wildly 
around  the  table. 

CAMERA  TRUCKS  BACK  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  corner 
of  a  billiard  academy.  Seated  against  the  wall  is  an  audience  of 
half  a  dozen  men.  A  simple-looking  person,  with  a  satisfied 
smirk  on  his  face,  bends  over  to  make  a  shot.  His  opponent, 
Judge  Henry  G.  Blake,  stands  back  of  him,  a  cue  in  his  hand. 
The  Judge  is  a  bombastic  person,  a  man  who  does  not  talk  but 
"orates."  When  he  says  "good  morning"  it  is  a  second-act  cur- 
tain speech.  At  this  moment  he  is  dressed  in  well- fitting,  modish 
clothes,  a  bit  frayed  at  the  edges,  but  smart-looking  nevertheless. 
He  is  a  red-faced  man  of  fifty,  who,  in  any  other  surroundings, 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  prosperous  banker.  His  opponent  makes 
a  shot  and  stops  to  chalk  his  cue. 

OPPONENT :  Judge  Blake,  the  guy  that  told  you  you  could 
shoot  pool,  was  takin'  you  for  a  sleigh  ride. 
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CLOSE-UP  JUDGE  BLAKE.  Solemn-faced,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, he  winks  to  the  boys  on  the  bench. 

CLOSE  SHOT  AT  BENCH  as  the  men  watch  Judge  and 
opponent,  off  scene. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  AT  POOL  TABLE. 

OPPONENT  (contemptuously)  :  In  Providence,  where  I  come 
from,  a  cripple  like  you'd  be  taken  for  all  he's  got. 

JUDGE  (dryly) :  That's  one  of  the  reasons  I  never  go  to 
Providence. 

OPPONENT  (while  shooting)  :  If  you  did,  you'd  come  back 
without  your  pants. 

He  laughs  raucously.     Judge  wanders  over  to  a  confrere  of  his. 

CLOSE  SHOT  JUDGE  AND  HIS  CONFRERE.  The 
Judge  leans  close.     Over  the  shot  we  hear  the  click  of  the  balls. 

JUDGE  (unhappily)  :  How  long  must  I  "toy"  with  this  poor, 
benighted  son  of  Providence? 

CONFRERE :  Take  it  easy,  Judge.  This  guy's  a  cinch.  Any 
minute  now,  he'll  be  wantin'  to  jack  up  the  ante. 

JUDGE :  I'm  becoming  annoyed  at  his  silly  twaddle. 

MED.  SHOT  MEN  watching  game.  The  Judge's  opponent 
has  pocketed  all  the  balls.     (Judge  and  his  confrere  in  close  f.g.) 

OPPONENT  (as  he  walks  around  table)  :  Maybe  if  the  stakes 
were  a  little  higher,  you  might  do  better,  hey  Judge? 

JUDGE  (whispering  to  confrere)  :  Success  at  last.  (To  op- 
ponent:) Do  better?     I  doubt  it,  my  friend. 

OPPONENT :  I  thought  you'd  like  to  double  the  bet.  How 
about  ten  cents  a  ball? 

JUDGE  (aghast)  :  Ten  cents!     That's  a  veritable  fortune! 

OPPONENT:  Afraid,  huh? 

JUDGE :  Afraid !  Nobody  ever  said  that  about  a  Blake  and 
got  away  with  it!  (His  anger  apparently  rising)  Do  you  know 
that  during  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second  we  were  known 
as  the  "fearless  Blakes" !  I'll  show  you  how  afraid  I  am.  I'll 
make  it  fifty  cents  a  ball. 

OPPONENT  (tickled) :  Okay. 

JUDGE :  Boy,  rack  'em  up ! 

MED.  SHOT  (DIFFERENT  ANGLE)  as  the  Judge,  with 
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his  head  held  high,  glances  over  the  whole  assembly  to  see  whether 
they  appreciate  the  shrewdness  of  his  histrionics.  Just  then 
Shakespeare  enters.     He  remains  on  the  edge  of  the  group. 

SHAKESPEARE :  Hey,  Judge ! 

The  Judge  looks  around.     Shakespeare  beckons  to  him. 

JUDGE:  Well,  if  it  isn't  my  old  friend,  the  Bard  of  Avon! 
{He  crosses  to  Shakespeare.) 

CLOSE  SHOT  SHAKESPEARE  AND  JUDGE  as  Judge 
comes  up  to  Shakespeare. 

SHAKESPEARE:  The  Dude  wants  to  see  you  right  away. 

JUDGE :  It  can't  be  done,  my  friend.  At  the  moment,  I'm 
engaged  in  a  very  profitable  enterprise. 

SHAKESPEARE :  I  don't  know  nothin'  about  that,  Judge. 

JUDGE:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  next  month's  room  rent 
depends  upon  it. 

Just  then  the  opponent's  voice  comes  into  scene: 

OPPONENT'S  VOICE :  Come  on,  Judge— it's  your  shot. 

JUDGE  {starting  to  bow  out)  :  Excuse  me.  My  benefactor 
is  calling  me. 

Shakespeare  takes  his  arm  as  the  Judge  starts  out. 

SHAKESPEARE  {confidentially)  :  But  you  don't  get  it, 
Judge.  The  Dude  said  not  to  take  "no"  for  answer.  And  you 
know  as  well  as  me  that  guys  what  say  "no"  to  Dave  the  Dude, 
often  have  bad  luck. 

The  Judge  recognises  the  threat  and  is  visibly  affected  by  it. 
Although  he  maintains  his  poise,  it  is  quite  apparent  he  has  no 
intention  of  crossing  the  Dude. 

JUDGE  {after  a  pause;  most  unhappily) :  Yes.  I've  had 
occasion  to  notice  that. 

The  opponent's  voice  again  comes  into  scene: 

OPPONENT'S  VOICE  {impatiently):  Come  on,  Judge- 
let's  get  going. 

JUDGE  {without  turning)  :  There  he  is  again — the  lucky  stiff. 
{Sadly  shaking  his  head)  I  shall  probably  lose  him  for  life. 
{Bowing  to  Shakespeare)  Excuse  me. 

MED.  SHOT  as  Judge  leaves  Shakespeare  and  saunters  over 
to  the  pool  table. 
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OPPONENT  {derisively)  :  Thought  you  were  known  as  the 
"fearless  Blakes" ! 

JUDGE  {contemptuously)  :  You  were  born  under  a  lucky  star, 
my  friend.  {And  without  so  much  as  a  scrutiny  of  the  positions 
of  the  balls  bunched  together  on  the  table,  he  leans  over  and 
snaps  the  ball  nearest  him  into  a  pocket.) 

INSERT:  SHORT  FLASHES.  A  series  of  quick  flashes 
as  each  ball  snaps  into  different  pocket. 

BACK  TO  SCENE:  Three  balls  are  left  on  the  table.  The 
Judge  makes  them  all  with  one  shot. 

CLOSE-UP  OF  THE  OPPONENT.  He  stares  dumb- 
founded— eyes  wide,  mouth  open. 

CLOSE  SHOT  THE  JUDGE,  hitching  up  his  coat,  which  a 
colored  boy  is  brushing  off.  He  glares  disdainfully  at  his  op- 
ponent out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  He  searches  through  several 
pockets  for  a  coin.  The  boy  waits  expectantly.  Apparently 
the  Judge  can  find  no  coin,  but  he  is  not  dismayed. 

JUDGE  {tapping  boy's  head)  :  Thank  you,  me  lad. 

As  he  exits  grandly,  followed  by  Shakespeare: 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  ANNIE'S  DRAWING  ROOM  AT  MARBERRY— 
MED.  SHOT.  Judge  is  seated,  leaning  on  his  cane.  Dude 
paces  in  front  of  him.     Happy  stands  to  one  side. 

DUDE :  Now,  it's  only  for  a  week,  Judge.  All  you  gotta  do 
is  be  a  husband — a  rich  and  aristocratic  husband. 

JUDGE  {expanding)  :  The  rich  and  aristocratic  suits  me 
admirably. 

DUDE :  Ever  try  bein'  a  husband  ? 

JUDGE  {resentfully)  :  I'm  notorious  for  it. 

DUDE :  How'd  you  make  out  ? 

JUDGE  {shaking  his  head)  :  Pitifully!  They  were  charming 
women,  too,  all  four  of  them.  {Sighing  deeply)  I'm  sorry  you 
brought  that  up,  Dude.  {Retrospectively)  I  never  could  under- 
stand why  I  should  prove  such  a  miserable  failure. 

HAPPY  {harshly)  :  You  probably  talked  'em  to  death. 

JUDGE  {devastating  look  toward  Happy)  :  In  your  own  ver- 
nacular, my  dear  friend,  nertz  to  you. 
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DUDE  {stepping  into  the  breach)  :  Come  on — cut  it  out !  (To 
Judge:)  What  do  you  say? 

JUDGE:  I'm  interested.     Whose  husband? 

DUDE:  Okay.  Now  here's  the  layout  .  .  .  (He  sits  beside 
the  Judge.)  DISSOLVE  TO: 

MED.  SHOT.     Dude  is  just  completing  his  story. 

DUDE :  So  you're  gonna  be  the  ever-loving  husband  of  Apple 
Annie. 

JUDGE  (rising  to  his  feet,  indignantly)  :  Preposterous !  Most 
preposterous!  Of  all  people — Apple  Annie!  Now,  listen,  Dude, 
this  is  asking  too  much.  Much  too  much.  (Aghast)  A  mere 
apple  vendor!  (His  voice  rises.)  Practically  a  mendicant! 
(Defensively)  After  all,  I  have  my  self-respect. 

They  are  interrupted  by  Annie's  voice: 

ANNIE'S  VOICE:  Good  evening. 

They  all  turn. 

DUDE:  There  she  is  now. 

JUDGE  (surprised)  :  There  who  is? 

DUDE :  Apple  Annie ! 

Annie  advances  toward  the  group.     The  Judge  is  bowled  over. 

CLOSE-UP  JUDGE,  as  he  stares  unbelievingly  at  Annie.  He 
is  completely  awed  by  the  impressive-looking  "grande  dame"  be- 
fore him. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  as  Annie  joins  the  group.  Dude  ad- 
dresses her: 

DUDE :  The  Judge  just  said  how  glad  he  was  to  be  your  ever- 
loving  husband. 

ANNIE  (charmingly)  :  Thank  you.     I'm  deeply  flattered. 

The  Judge  has  not  taken  his  eyes  off  Annie  since  she  entered. 

JUDGE  (taking  her  hand)  :  The  pleasure,  I  assure  you,  my 
dear  and  charming  lady,  is  all  mine. 

He  clicks  his  heels,  bows  from  the  waist,  kisses  the  back  of 
Annie's  hand  in  the  most  courtly  fashion,  and,  while  the  others 
are  silently  watching  this  ceremonious  tableau,  we     FADE  O  UT. 
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SEQUENCE  5 

FADE-IN:  INT.  DAVE  THE  DUDE'S  APT.— MED. 
CLOSE  SHOT.  Dude  is  being  measured  for  a  suit.  His  coat 
is  off.  He  has  his  arm  extended.  A  tailor  has  a  triangular  yard- 
stick stuck  under  his  arm.  The  tailor's  assistant  stands  near  by, 
a  pad  and  pencil  in  his  hand.  Throughout  the  following  scene, 
the  tailor  calls  off  his  figures  and  the  assistant  jots  them  down. 

DUDE  (to  Happy,  off  scene)  :  You  see,  Happy — an  apart- 
ment— a  few  clothes — Judge  Blake — and  the  thing  was  cinched. 

TAILOR:  Thirty-two. 

ASSISTANT:  Thirty-two. 

CAMERA  TRUCKS  BACK  and  we  find  Happy  in  his  cus- 
tomarily disgruntled  attitude,  slumped  in  a  chair. 

DUDE :  Just  between  you  and  me,  I  got  quite  a  bang  out  of 
it.     Yes,  sir,  quite  a  bang. 

HAPPY:  Okay,  Boy  Scout. 

DUDE :  The  thing's  gonna  bring  us  a  lotta  luck,  too. 

TAILOR:  Twenty-eight. 

ASSISTANT:  Twenty-eight. 

DUDE :  Make  that  thirty.  You're  always  chokin'  me  around 
the — the  whatsis. 

MED.  SHOT  (DIFFERENT  ANGLE).     Happy  in  f.g. 

HAPPY :  Well,  I'm  glad  it's  over.  Maybe  we  can  revive  that 
Babcock  deal  now. 

DUDE  (vehemently)  :  What  do  you  mean  revive  it!  Don't 
tell  me  you  let  it  get  away  from  you ! 

HAPPY  (wildly)  :  I  let  it  get  away! 

DUDE:  So  you  laid  down  on  the  job,  huh?  Well,  I  guess 
I  shoulda  known  that. 

HAPPY :  Say,  listen — Babcock  wore  out  the  seat  of  two  pair 
of  pants  just  sittin'  around — 

TAILOR  (shouts  in  order  to  be  heard)  :  Eighteen  and  a  half! 

ASSISTANT :  Eighteen  and  a  half. 

DUDE  (peremptorily)  :  All  right,  call  him  up.  Tell  him  I'm 
ready.     We'll  come  right  over. 
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Happy  rises  and  crosses  to  phone. 

HAPPY  (as  he  picks  up  phone)  :  For  two  days — I  been  shout- 
ing my  lungs  sore —     (Into  phone:)  Get  me  Babcock. 

The  door  opens  and  the  Judge  enters.  He  seems  a  little 
excited. 

JUDGE:  Hello,  Dude.     I'm  glad  I  found  you  in. 

DUDE :  What  do  you  want  ? 

JUDGE :  I  wanted  to  see  you  before  the  boat  got  in.  Annie's 
daughter  arrives  today,  you  know. 

DUDE:  Yeah.     I  know.     What  about  it? 

HAPPY  (into  phone)  :  Hello,  Babcock — we're  ready  to  talk 
now. 

JUDGE  (sits  down  wearily)  :  I  shouldn't  hurry  so.  It  plays 
havoc  with  my  dignity. 

HAPPY  (into  phone)  :  Yeah — sure  it's  on  the  level. 

DUDE  (impatiently)  :  What's  on  your  mind,  Judge?  Come 
on.     I  got  business. 

JUDGE  (shaking  his  head)  :  Dude,  I'm  afraid  you  played  an 
abominable  trick  on  that  poor,  old  woman. 

DUDE  (aghast)  :  I  what! 

JUDGE:  She's  floating  on  air.  It's  a  shame,  Dude,  a  miser- 
able shame. 

DUDE:  What's  a  shame? 

HAPPY  (into  phone)  :  We'll  be  over  in  a  little  while.  Good- 
by.     (He  hangs  up;  turns  to  Judge:)  Hello,  Judge. 

JUDGE  (to  Dude)  :  You  had  no  right  to  build  up  Annie's 
hopes,  Dude.  When  the  plan  fails,  it's  going  to  break  her 
heart. 

DUDE:  Who  says  it's  gonna  fail? 

JUDGE :  My  dear  Dude — do  you  realize  the  number  of  re- 
porters who  cover  incoming  ships? 

DUDE:  Well? 

JUDGE :  They'll  want  to  know  all  about  the  Count.  Why  he 
came  to  America.  Who  his  friends  are.  That  means  me  and 
Apple  Annie.     The  papers'll  be  full  of  it. 

HAPPY:  Yeah.  A  guy  like  Winchell'd  give  his  right  eye 
for  a  story  like  this.     I  told  you  you  couldn't  get  away  with  it. 
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DUDE  {angrily,  to  Happy)  :  Why  didn't  you  think  of  that 
before? 

CLOSE  SHOT  DUDE  AND  HAPPY  (favoring  Happy). 

HAPPY :  Why  didn't  /  think  of  it ! 

DUDE:  This  is  a  fine  time  to  be  tellin'  me.  Whadda  we 
gonna  do? 

HAPPY :  Don't  ask  me.     It's  your  party.     You  started  it. 

DUDE :  Well,  I'm  leaving  it  to  you.  You  better  see  that  those 
reporters  stay  away. 

HAPPY:  What  do  you  expect  me  to  do? 

DUDE :  Kick  them  around  till  they're  lost.  I  don't  care  what 
you  do.     Just  do  it. 

MED.  SHOT.     Dude  turns  to  Judge: 

DUDE :  When's  the  boat  get  in? 

JUDGE :  In  about  an  hour. 

HAPPY :  I  hope  it  sinks. 

DUDE  (reaching  for  his  hat)  :  I  think  I  better  go  down  with 
you.  (Mumbling)  See  that  nothing  goes  wrong.  Come  on, 
Judge. 

JUDGE:  Coming.  (To  Happy:)  Good-by,  Sad-Eyes. 

CLOSE-UP  HAPPY,  calling  after  Dude: 

HAPPY  (desperately)  :  What  about  Babcock?  (He  stares 
helplessly.)  DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  OF  DOCKS— DAY— LONG  SHOT  (STOCK).  A 
ship  in  dock.     Usual  crowds  below.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  ON  PIER— CLOSE  SHOT  GROUP  comprising  An- 
nie, the  Judge,  and  Dude.  Annie's  eyes  are  riveted  on  the 
ship. 

JUDGE :  Do  you  see  her  yet? 

ANNIE  (still  small  voice)  :  No.  (She  places  a  hand  through 
Dude's  arm,  clutching  it.)  Dude  .  .  ,  (Dude  looks  down  at 
her  uncomfortably.)     I'm  frightened. 

DUDE  (roughly)  :  What  about? 

ANNIE:  I  don't  know.  There  isn't  any  chance  of  anything 
going  wrong,  is  there,  Dude? 

DUDE :  Course  not. 

ANNIE  (flicking  away  a  tear)  :  I'm  foolish,  I  suppose.     (She 
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stands  in  front  of  him,  straightening  out  her  dress. )  How  do  I 
look? 

DUDE:  Okay.     Okay. 

ANNIE  {impulsively)  :  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  In  a  little 
while  I'll  have  my  baby  in  my  arms.  (She  looks  dreamily  off 
toward  the  boat.     Dude  is  a  little  self-conscious.)       CUT  TO: 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  SOMEWHERE  ON  PIER.  Two 
men,  obviously  detectives,  lean  against  a  packing  case  watching 
Annie's  party. 

1ST  DETECTIVE:  Something  phonus-bolognus  around  here. 

2ND  DETECTIVE :  Yeah.  Dave  the  Dude  ain't  down  here 
for  his  health. 

1ST  DETECTIVE:  Hey,  look— his  whole  mob.  (They 
stare  off  scene.) 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Happy  leans  against  something,  a 
cigarette  dangling  out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  Beside  him  is 
Missouri  Martin.  CAMERA  PANS  OVER  to  a  pair  of  Hap- 
py's men,  two  swarthy-looking  individuals  whose  eagle  eyes  are 
fastened  on  Annie's  party.  They  have  the  nonchalant,  furtive 
manner  so  common  to  gangsters  awaiting  attack.  CAMERA 
CONTINUES  TO  PAN  until  it  takes  in  a  half-dozen  such 
groups,  spread  around  in  a  semi-circle.  CAMERA  PULLS 
SLIGHTLY  BACK  so  that  we  can  see  Annie,  the  Judge,  and 
Dude  within  this  semi-circle.  It  is  apparent  that  a  fort  has  been 
built  around  them  to  avert  any  intrusion.  CUT  TO : 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  THE  TWO  DETECTIVES. 

2ND  DETECTIVE :  Don't  look  good  to  me. 

1ST  DETECTIVE:  Let's  stick  around.    See  what  happens. 

MED.  SHOT  ANNIE'S  GROUP.  Annie,  the  Judge,  and 
Dude  have  their  eyes  raised  to  the  deck  of  the  crowded  ship, 
watching  solemnly.  CUT  TO: 

EXT.  SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  IMMEDIATE  VICINITY 
—MED.  SHOT  THE  WHOLE  GANG  of  panhandlers.  They 
are  all  huddled  together,  their  eyes  darting  expectantly  from 
Annie  to  the  ship.  CAMERA  MOVES  IN  to  a  CLOSER 
SHOT.     In  the  center  of  the  group  is  Schultzy. 

1ST  BEGGAR:  Has  she  seen  her  yet? 
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2ND  BEGGAR:  No.     She's  still  lookin'. 

SCHULTZY:  Mallethead— 

MALLETHEAD:  Yeah? 

SCHULTZY:  What's  Annie  like? 

MALLETHEAD  (awed)  :  You  wouldn't  believe  it,  Schultzy. 

AN  OLD  WOMAN :  I  remember  Annie  when  she  used  to  be 
dressed  up  like  that  all  the  time. 

SCHULTZY:  Peglegs  took  me  over — close  to  her.  She 
smelled  beautiful.  CUT  TO: 

EXT.  ON  PIER— CLOSE  SHOT  ANNIE'S  GROUP.  An- 
nie cranes  her  neck.  Suddenly  her  eyes  brighten.  She  clutches 
Dude's  arm. 

ANNIE  (can  hardly  say  it)  :  There  she  is! 

Dude  and  the  Judge  turn.  CUT  TO: 

EXT.  SHIP'S  RAIL— MED.  LONG  SHOT  (shooting  to- 
ward the  deck  rail,  from  Annie's  angle  on  pier).  It  is  a  diffused 
shot.  CAMERA  SLOWLY  MOVES  FORWARD.  As  it  does 
so,  the  picture  clears.  We  see  a  handsome,  dark-complexioned 
youth  and  a  dignified  Spaniard  of  about  fifty.  Between 
them  is  Annie's  daughter.  She  is  indescribably  beautiful.  She 
looks  anxiously  around  in  search  of  Annie. 

EXT.  ON  PIER— CLOSE  SHOT  ANNIE.  Tears  of  joy 
now  stream  freely  down  her  cheeks.  She  tries  frantically  to  at- 
tract her  daughter's  attention.     She  waves  her  hand  desperately. 

EXT.  SHIP'S  RAIL— CLOSE  SHOT  LOUISE.  She  still 
looks  around  for  her  mother,  anxiously,  excitedly,  uncertainly. 

EXT.  ON  PIER— PANNING  SHOT  (from  Louise's  angle 
on  ship).  CAMERA  GOES  BY  a  lot  of  strangers,  all  waving. 
Finally  it  reaches  Annie  and  passes  her;  then  CAMERA  RE- 
TURNS and  rests  on  Annie  for  a  moment. 

CLOSE-UP  LOUISE.  She  peers  off  scene,  not  certain 
whether  it  is  her  mother.     She  waves  speculatively. 

EXT.  ON  PIER— CLOSE-UP  ANNIE.  She  sees  Louise 
looking  at  her,  off  scene.     Waves  frantically. 

CLOSE-UP  LOUISE.  Her  face  breaks  into  a  happy  smile, 
as  she  recognises  her  mother.  Waves  ecstatically.  Her  lips 
form  the  word  "Mother." 
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CLOSE-UP  ANNIE,  looking  off  toward  Louise. 

ANNIE  (her  voice  choked)  :  She  saw  me.  She  recognized 
me.     (Annie  is  still  waving.)  CUT  TO: 

EXT.  SHIP'S  RAIL— MED.  SHOT  LOUISE,  THE 
COUNT,  AND  HIS  SON.  Louise's  face  is  wreathed  in  smiles. 
The  commotion  is  too  great  to  hear  what  she  is  saying,  but  she 
pantomimes  excitedly  to  the  other  two  to  look,  pointing  in  Annie's 
direction.  They  follow  her  gaze,  until  their  eyes  light  on  Annie. 
Their  expression  is  one  of  curiosity  and  interest. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  ON  PIER— CLOSE  SHOT  ANNIE  AND  LOUISE 
in  a  tight  embrace.     Annie's  voice  sounds  muffled  as  she  speaks: 

ANNIE :  My  baby,  my  Louise ! 

CAMERA  DRAWS  BACK  to  include  the  rest  of  the  party- 
Dude,  Judge,  Carlos,  and  the  Count.  -  They  are  all  visibly  af- 
fected by  the  scene.  Annie  releases  herself  and  holds  Louise 
out  at  arm's  length. 

ANNIE  (sniffling)  :  Let  me  look  at  you,  darling.  You're 
beautiful.     (Annie  takes  Louise  in  her  arms  again.) 

LOUISE  (her  voice  muffled)  :  You  are,  too,  Mother.  I'd 
have  known  you  anywhere.     You're  just  as  I  pictured  you. 

By  this  time,  the  men  all  have  their  handkerchiefs  out. 

CLOSE  PANNING  SHOT  on  the  men,  as  they  look  away 
from  the  scene  between  Annie  and  her  daughter.  The  two  Span- 
iards are  more  reserved.  CAMERA  PANS  to  Dude,  who  is  a 
little  embarrassed.  CAMERA  PANS  to  the  Judge,  who,  un- 
ashamedly and  violently,  blows  into  his  handkerchief.     CUT  TO: 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  AT  OUTSKIRTS  OF  GROUP. 
Happy  and  Missouri  Martin,  watching  Annie,  off  scene. 

HAPPY:  There's  enough  tears  around  here  to  float  a  battle- 
ship. 

MISSOURI  (sniffling)  :  Yeah.  Look  at  the  Judge.  He's 
doin'  a  little  high-class  cry  in'  himself.  (Her  voice  breaks. 
Happy  glares  at  her  disgustedly.) 

MED.  SHO  T  THE  PANHANDLERS.  They  stand  silently, 
moved.     Tears  fill  their  eyes. 

SCHULTZY    (anxiously)  :   What're  they  doin'   now? 
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SOMEONE  :Kissin\ 

SCHULTZY:  Is  Annie  happy? 

A  WOMAN  :  Yeah.     She's  cryin'.  CUT  TO : 

CLOSE  SHO T  GROUP  WITH  ANNIE.  All  audible  weep- 
ing has  come  to  an  end  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  introduc- 
tions.    Annie  is  acknowledging  an  introduction  to  Count  Romero. 

ANNIE:  How  do  you  do? 

Count  Romero  bows  stiffly,  mumbles  a  greeting.  Annie  now 
presents  the  Judge. 

ANNIE  {to  Louise)  :  This  is  your  stepfather,  dear. 

The  Judge  is  about  to  make  an  elaborate  acceptance  speech,  but 
Louise,  overcome  by  meeting  so  distinguished  a  father,  throws 
herself  into  his  arms. 

LOUISE:  Oh!     Mother's  written  me  so  much  about  you! 

Dude  runs  the  back  of  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  ill-at-ease. 
Louise  releases  her  hold  on  the  Judge  and,  turning  enthusiastically 
to  Carlos  and  the  Count,  introduces  them: 

LOUISE :  May  I  present  the  Count  Alfonso  Romero,  and  his 
son,  Carlos  Romero. 

The  two  Spanish  gentlemen  bow.  The  Judge,  however,  in- 
sists upon  shaking  hands,  first  with  Carlos,  who  is  nearest  to 
him. 

JUDGE  (to  Carlos)  :  How  do  you  do? 

CARLOS:  How  do  you  do? 

Judge  reaches  over  and  takes  the  Count's  hand. 

JUDGE  (expansively)  :  It's  a  pleasure,  my  dear  Count.  We've 
been  looking  forward  to  your  visit  for  some  time. 

COUNT :  Thank  you. 

WIDER  ANGLE  to  include  all.  Louise  looks  up  at  Dude, 
wondering  who  he  is.  She  turns  again  to  Annie,  who  becomes 
conscious  of  her  glances.  Annie  looks  up  at  Dude  and  realizes 
quickly  she  will  have  to  introduce  him. 

ANNIE  (flustered)  :  Oh,  how  stupid  of  me!  (Nervous  voice) 
Why,  this  is — uh — your  Uncle  David. 

LOUISE  (face  lighting  up)  :  My  uncle !  I  never  knew  I  had 
an  uncle! 

ANNIE  (impulsively)  :  Yes.     He's  Father's  brother. 
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LOUISE  {throwing  her  arms  around  Dude's  neck  and  kissing 
him)  :  Oh,  I'm  so  pleased! 

Dude  would  give  anything  to  have  the  earth  open  up  and  de- 
vour him.     Beads  of  perspiration  break  out  on  his  forehead. 

DUDE  {hoarsely)  :  How  are  you? 

LOUISE:  Why,  Mother — you  never  wrote  me  a  word  about 
him. 

JUDGE  {command  of  the  situation)  :  Oh,  that's  because 
Brother  David's  been  the  black  sheep  of  the  family,  so  to  speak. 

Dude  flashes  him  a  dirty  look.  Louise  laughs,  assuming  it  is 
a  joke.     She  introduces  him  to  the  Count  and  Carlos. 

LOUISE:  I  want  you  to  meet  Count  Alfonso  Romero  and 
Carlos  Romero.     This  is  my  uncle,  Mr.  David  Manville. 

Dude  reacts  to  his  new  name.     The  Spaniards  bow. 

COUNT :  How  do  you  do  ? 

DUDE  {awkwardly,  short  wave  of  his  hand)  :  How  are  you? 

CUT  TO: 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  HAPPY'S  GROUP,  as  a  reporter, 
slouch  hat,  collar  turned  up,  breezes  into  the  scene  and  starts  for- 
ward.    Happy  and  a  henchman  step  in  front  of  him. 

HAPPY  {quietly)  :  Where  do  you  think  you're  going? 

REPORTER:  Are  you  talking  to  me? 

HAPPY :  I'm  not  talking  to  your  Aunt  Tillie. 

REPORTER :  I'm  a  ship  news  reporter.  Wanna  have  a  chat 
with  the  Count. 

Happy's  henchman  has  gripped  the  reporter  firmly  by  the  arm. 
Reporter  winces,  looks  down  at  his  arm  and  up  at  henchman,  a 
baffled  expression  on  his  face.  Happy  takes  him  by  the  other 
arm. 

HAPPY  {oilily)  :  You're  all  wrong  about  him,  Buddy.  That 
guy's  no  Count. 

REPORTER  {naively)'.  No? 

HAPPY:  No-o.     Somebody  gave  you  a  wrong  steer. 

Happy  and  the  henchman  have  started  walking  with  the  re- 
porter away  from  Annie's  party. 

HAPPY :  Funny  thing,  how  rumors  get  around. 

MED.  TRUCKING  SHOT  with  Happy,  reporter,  and  hench- 
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man.  CAMERA  TRUCKS  BACK  AHEAD  OF  THEM. 
Happy  is  talking  as  they  walk: 

HAPPY :  Last  year  seven  hundred  and  eighty  banks  failed  be- 
cause somebody  started  a  rumor  about  them.  Look  what  hap- 
pened to  Jimmy  Walker.  Look  what  happened  to  Peggy  Joyce. 
Look  what  happened  to  Al  Capone.     All  rumors. 

The  reporter  is  completely  bewildered  and  frightened. 

HAPPY:  What  you  wanna  do  is  go  up  to  Pier  48.  There's 
a  boat  coming  in  from  the  Argentine. 

By  this  time  they  have  reached  the  street.  At  the  curb  there 
is  a  car  with  Shakespeare  sitting  at  the  wheel.  Another  man  is 
in  back  seat  of  car. 

HAPPY :  Might  be  a  king  or  queen  aboard.  You  don't  wanna 
pass  up  an  opportunity  like  that,  do  you  ? 

Happy's  henchman  has  opened  the  door  of  the  car,  into  which 
the  reporter  is  firmly  pushed. 

HAPPY  (to  Shakespeare)  :  The  gentleman  wants  to  go  up  to 
Pier  48.     It's  up  in  the  Bronx. 

SHAKESPEARE  (dumbly)  :  No,  it  ain't.     It's— 

HAPPY  (glaring)  :  It's  up  in  the  Bronx,  I  said.  Take  good 
care  of  him. 

SHAKESPEARE  (waking  up) :  Okay— 

He  starts  the  car.  The  reporter  still  looks  bewildered.  As  the 
car  starts:  CUT  TO: 

EXT.  NEAR  ANNIES  GROUP  ON  PIER— CLOSE 
SHOT  THE  TWO  DETECTIVES.     They  stare  off  at  Annie. 

1ST  DETECTIVE:  Wonder  what  the  racket  is? 

2ND  DETECTIVE:  Looks  like  a  coupla  foreigners  bein' 
taken  over. 

1ST  DETECTIVE:  Let's  go  over  and  have  a  talk  with  the 
Dude. 

CAMERA  PANS  QUICKLY  DOWN  to  a  place  behind  the 
detectives.  Smiley  has  been  listening  to  them,  unnoticed.  His 
eyes  are  alert.     He  starts  propelling  himself  along  the  ground. 

TRUCKING  SHOT  as  camera  follows  Smiley,  who  energeti- 
cally whizzes  along  at  a  fast  pace.  He  finally  stops  and  swings 
around. 
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SMILEY  (excitedly)  :  Hey,  Happy —  (Pointing)  A  couple 
coppers.     They're  goin'  over  to  the  Dude. 

HAPPY  (alertly):  Holy  Smokes!  We  gotta  stop  'em! 
(Grabbing  henchman  by  arm)  Go  over  and  sock  the  Weasel. 

HENCHMAN :  Sock  the  Weasel  ?     He's  my  brother ! 

HAPPY:  Don't  argue!     Go  over  and  sock  him. 

He  shoves  the  man  out  of  the  scene.  CAMERA  TRUCKS 
WITH  HENCHMAN  as  he  walks  quickly  over  to  where  two 
men  are  talking.  The  Weasel  has  his  back  to  him.  The  hench- 
man hesitates  a  second,  swallows  hard,  looking  very  miserable. 
Finally  he  speaks: 

HENCHMAN:  Hey,  Weasel—  (The  Weasel  turns.)  I'm 
sorry.     But  I  gotta  do  this.     (He  clouts  the  Weasel  on  the  chin.) 

WEASEL  (eyes  blazing)  :  Hey — what  the — 

He  recovers  his  balance  and  socks  the  henchman.  The  fight 
starts.     A  group  gathers  around. 

MED.  SHOT  THE  TWO  DETECTIVES  very  close  to  the 
Dude.  They  hear  the  commotion  and  turn.  They  see  the  fight, 
off  scene,  and  start  out  in  that  direction. 

MED.  SHOT  ANNIE'S  GROUP.  Happy  enters  to  the 
Judge. 

HAPPY  (obsequiously)  :  The  car  is  ready,  sir. 

JUDGE  (unhurried)  :  Thank  you,  my  good  man,  thank  you. 

HAPPY  (whispering)  :  Amscray!     A  couple  ullbays. 

JUDGE  (to  folks,  sweetly)  :  Folks,  I  think  we'd  better  get 
going ! 

Ad  lib  excitement  as  they  start  out. 

MED.  SHOT.  The  whole  mob  is  circled  around  the  fighters. 
The  detectives  try  to  break  their  way  through  the  crowd. 

FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  6 

FADE-IN:  INT.  ANNIE'S  DRAWING  ROOM— DAY- 
FULL  SHOT.  Dude  sits  at  a  desk,  writing.  Butler  stands  be- 
side him.     Happy  is  slouched  in  a  chair.  -> 
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DUDE  (while  writing)  :  Know  where  the  folks  went? 

BUTLER :  No,  sir.     Just  for  a  ride,  sir. 

DUDE:  What'd  they  do  yesterday? 

BUTLER:  Went  riding,   I  think. 

DUDE:  And  the  day  before? 

BUTLER :  The  same  thing. 

DUDE:  That's  good.  (He  rises.)  Here  you  are.  (Hands 
check  to  butler)     That  one's  for  you.     And  this  is  for  expenses. 

BUTLER:  Thank  you,  sir. 

DUDE :  Remember  your  orders  ? 

BUTLER:  Yessir.  Her  name  is  not  Apple  Annie.  It's 
Mrs.  E.  Worthington  Manville.  I've  been  working  for  her  for 
years.  No  matter  what  anyone  asks  me,  I  know  nothing.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  to  be  completely  dumb. 

DUDE:  Think  you  can  do  that? 

HAPPY :  Should  be  a  cinch. 

BUTLER:  Yessir. 

DUDE:  Don't  flop  on  this,  man. 

BUTLER:  Oh,  no,  sir. 

DUDE :  If  you  do,  your  family  better  send  for  the  body. 

BUTLER :  I  have  no  family,  sir. 

DUDE :  And  you'll  have  no  body,  either. 

BUTLER:  Yessir.     (He  retires.) 

DUDE  (crossing  to  Happy)  :  Come  on,  let's  go.  I  don't 
wanna  be  here  when  the  gang  gets  back.  Whadda'  ya  say  we 
run  over  to  Babcock's? 

HAPPY  (doesn't  budge;  sarcastically)  :  Aw,  now  don't  be 
silly,  Dude.  What's  the  use  in  wasting  any  time  on  business! 
Look  at  all  the  fun  we're  havin'  here. 

DUDE:  Shut  your  trap. 

They  are  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  corridor. 
They  look  toward  the  door.  Louise  and  Carlos  precede  the 
motoring  party. 

LOUISE  (entering)  :  You  may  be  right  about  Spanish  archi- 
tecture, Carlos,  but  you  must  admit  New  York  is  exciting.  (Sees 
Dude)  Uncle  David !  (She  runs  to  him,  throws  her  arms  around 
his  neck  affectionately. )     Gee,  I'm  glad  to  see  you ! 
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CARLOS :  Hello,  Mr.  Manville. 

LOUISE :  Where've  you  been  ?     We  missed  you  terribly. 

DUDE :  Well,  that's  somethin'. 

LOUISE :  You  mustn't  be  so  strange.  Everyone's  crazy  about 
you.     Carlos  and  I  decided  to  name  all  our  children  after  you. 

DUDE  {smiling)  :  Before  talking  about  children,  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  get  married  first,  don't  you  think  ?  When's  it  gonna 
take  place? 

LOUISE :  Oh,  I  don't  know.  There's  been  so  much  fuss  about 
it.  Mother  wants  the  wedding  here,  with  just  the  family.  The 
Count  wants  it  in  Spain,  with  the  whole  world  attending.  It's 
all  too  involved. 

CARLOS :  We  don't  care  how  it  happens — as  long  as  it  hap- 
pens. 

DUDE :  That's  the  way  to  talk,  young  feller. 

The  other  members  of  the  party  enter. 

JUDGE:  Hello,  Brother  David.  Hello,  McGuire.  (To  every- 
body:) Has  everybody  met  David's  secretary? 

Happy  glares  at  him. 

DUDE  (getting  the  drift)  :  Yeah.     My  secretary,  everybody. 

Ad  lib  acknowledgments. 

JUDGE:  I'm  glad  you're  here,  McGuire.  (To  Dude:)  I 
thought  you'd  like  to  invite  him  to  the  reception. 

DUDE  (abstractedly) :  Sure.  Sure.  That's  a  good  idea. 
(Suddenly)  What  do  you  mean,  reception! 

JUDGE:  We're  having  a  reception  for  the  folks  day  after 
tomorrow.     The  night  their  boat  returns  to  Spain. 

DUDE  (jaws  set,  but  sweetly)  :  Well,  well — isn't  that  just 
dandy. 

JUDGE:  You're  quite  surprised,  aren't  you,  Brother  David? 

DUDE  (menacingly)  :  Yeah. 

JUDGE :  I  knew  you  would  be.     Knowing  me. 

COUNT  (chuckling)  :  I've  never  known  a  man  to  detest  re- 
ceptions as  violently  as  the  Judge. 

DUDE   (bitingly)  :  Who's  coming,  Brother  Henry? 

JUDGE:  Oh,  just  a  few  of  our  friends.  It's  to  be  a  small 
affair — about  a  hundred — a  hundred  and  fifty  people,  perhaps. 
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DUDE :  Hardly  a  handful. 

JUDGE:  The  Count  is  a  little  tired  of  just  looking  at  build- 
ings.    He  wants  to  meet  some  of  our  friends. 

DUDE :  The  Count  will  love  our  friends. 

JUDGE :  Of  course,  I  shall  look  to  you,  Brother  David,  to  help 
me  as  much  as  you  can. 

DUDE  (over -expansively)  :  Of  course,  of  course.  (Slyly) 
Matter  of  fact,  I'd  like  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you,  before  you 
do  anything  about  it.  A  coupla  things  I'd  like  to  straighten  you 
out  about. 

JUDGE  (lightly)  :  By  all  means,  Brother  David. 

They  are  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  butler. 

JUDGE:  Yes,  John. 

BUTLER:  A  newspaperman  to  see  you,  sir. 

ANNIE  (frightened)  :  A  newspaperman? 

JUDGE:  What  does  he  want,  John? 

BUTLER:  He'd  like  to  get  a  biography  of  Mrs.  E.  Worthing- 
ton  Manville. 

ANNIE:  A  biography? 

JUDGE :  That's  absurd.  As  if  their  files  aren't  already 
crammed  with  information  about  us. 

LOUISE :  Perhaps  he  heard  about  Count  Romero  being  here, 
and  wants  to  write  about  it. 

JUDGE:  That's  the  trouble,  my  dear  Louise.  They're  always 
writing  things — those  newspapermen.  Particularly  about  us. 
It's  getting  tiresome.  We  have  more  trouble  keeping  out  of  the 
newspapers.  (Louise  looks  at  him  puzzled.)  Perhaps  you  bet- 
ter see  him  on  your  way  out,  Brother  David.  You're  so  clever 
at  handling  newspapermen. 

DUDE  (quietly)  :  Yeah.  I'll  handle  him.  (He  starts  across 
the  room,  Happy  following  him.)  CUT  TO: 

INT.  ANTEROOM  OF  ANNIE'S  APT.— MED.  SHOT. 
The  society  reporter  paces  back  and  forth  impatiently.  Dude 
and  Happy  enter.  Dude  looks  reporter  over  carefully;  finally 
speaks: 

DUDE:  What  can  I  do  for  you? 

SOCIETY  REPORTER  (turning)  :  Oh!    (He  walks  over  to 
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Dude  and  Happy.  Introducing  himself:)  Society  Reporter,  the 
Star.  I'd  like  to  get  a  story  on  Mrs.  E.  Worthington  Manville. 
I've  looked  all  through  the  Social  Register,  and  can't  find  any 
mention  of — 

DUDE :  Can't  find  her  in  the  Social  Register !  Why,  that's 
amazing !     Did  you  look  under  the  M's  ? 

REPORTER  {sharply)  :  I  didn't  look  under  the  Z's. 

DUDE:  Why,  of  course.  That  woulda  been  foolish.  {To 
Happy:)  Can  you  imagine  that?  He  couldn't  find  it  in  the 
Social  Register. 

HAPPY  {shaking  his  head)  :  I  can't  understand  it. 

DUDE  {to  reporter)  :  What'd  you  wanna  know?, 

REPORTER:  Oh,  just  a  general  biography.  {Suddenly  sus- 
picious) Aren't  you  Dave  the  Dude?  Seems  to  me  I  saw  your 
picture — 

DUDE  {quickly  interrupting)  :  Dave  the  Dude?  How  ridicu- 
lous! 

HAPPY  {charmingly)  :  There's  a  house  full  of  guests.  Maybe 
we  better  go  where  we  won't  be  disturbed. 

REPORTER:  Whatever  you  say.  But  I  could  swear  you 
were  Dave  the  Dude. 

HAPPY  {pointing)  :  There's  a  room  down  the  hall  that's 
rarely  used. 

DUDE  {significantly)  :  Sure  we  won't  be  disturbed,  Albert? 

HAPPY  {definitely)  :  Not  a  chance,  Uncle. 

MED.  TRUCKING  SHOT  as  the  three  start  toward  the  room. 
CAMERA  TRUCKS  BACK  AHEAD  OF  THEM.  Happy 
talks  as  they  walk: 

HAPPY :  You  see,  it's  a  room  where  all  the  family  heirlooms 
are  kept.  Has  quite  a  history,  too.  Some  of  the  things  in  it  were 
handed  down  through  eight  generations  of  Manvilles. 

His  voice  slowly  fades  as  we  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INSERT:  A  NEWSPAPER  HEADLINE— a  banner  line 
across  the  page,  reading : 

"SOCIETY  REPORTER  MYSTERIOUSLY 
DISAPPEARS" 

FADE-OUT 
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SEQUENCE  7 

FADE-IN:  EXT.  A  SMALL  GARDEN.  It  is  a  romantic 
spot  overlooking  the  city.  Near  the  fountain,  seated  in  a  wicker 
chaise  longue,  Louise  and  Carlos  are  in  each  other's  arms.  Louise 
takes  his  face  in  both  her  hands. 

LOUISE  {fervently)  :  You'll  always  love  me,  won't  you, 
Carlos  ? 

CARLOS  {murmuring)  :  Querida  mia —  {He  presses  her  close 
to  him,  passionately.  They  remain  like  this  for  a  moment,  si- 
lently, before  Louise  speaks.) 

LOUISE  {muffled)  :  Carlos — 

CARLOS:  Yes,  darling? 

Louise  releases  herself  from  his  embrace.  Looks  up  into  his 
face. 

LOUISE  {worried)  :  Has  your  father  said  anything  yet? 

CARLOS  {shaking  his  head,  sadly)  :  No. 

LOUISE  {desperately)  :  What'll  we  do,  Carlos?  Suppose  he 
doesn't  like  Mother — or  Dad?  Suppose  he  doesn't  give  his  con- 
sent?    What'll  we  do? 

CARLOS  {worried,  but  comforting  her) :  Don't  be  worried, 
darling.  It'll  be  all  right.  He's  very  fond  of  them.  Really, 
he  is.  It's  just  that  he  likes  to  be  very  formal  about  things  like 
this. 

LOUISE  {her  voice  breaking) :  I'll  die,  Carlos.  {Throws  her 
arms  around  his  neck)  I'll  die  if  anything  happens.     CUT  TO: 

CLOSE  SHOT  AT  DOORWAY  TO  VERANDA.  Annie 
comes  through  open  French  doors  and  starts  toward  the  garden. 

MED.  SHOT.  Louise  and  Carlos  hear  her  footsteps  and  look 
up,  startled.  Carlos  rises  to  his  feet,  self-consciously.  Annie 
enters  to  them. 

LOUISE  {tenderly)  :  Hello,  Mother. 

ANNIE:  I  was  in  my  room  and  couldn't  sleep.  I  got  ter- 
ribly lonely  for  you.  You  don't  mind  if  I  visit  with  you  a 
while  ? 

LOUISE:  Of  course  not,  Mother. 
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CARLOS :  It's  my  fault.  I've  taken  up  so  much  of  Louise's 
time.     I  feel  I've  been  terribly  selfish. 

ANNIE :  Oh,  no  you  haven't.     You've  been  very  sweet. 

CARLOS :  I'll  go  and  talk  to  Father,  if  you'll  excuse  me. 
{Bowing)  Goodnight — Mother.  {Self-consciously)  You  don't 
mind  my  calling  you  Mother  ? 

ANNIE :  I  want  you  to,  son. 

CARLOS :  Thank  you.     'Night,  Louise. 

LOUISE :  Good  night,  Carlos. 

He  goes.     Annie  crosses  to  chaise  longue  and  sits. 

CLOSE  SHOT  LOUISE  AND  ANNIE.  Louise  gases  lov- 
ingly after  Carlos  until  he  is  out  of  sight. 

ANNIE  {looking  up  at  Louise)  :  He's  a  lovely  boy. 

Louise  turns  and  impulsively  throws  herself  at  her  mother's 
feet. 

LOUISE  {burying  her  head  in  Annie's  lap)  :  Oh,  Mother,  I'm 
so  happy! 

ANNIE  {placing  her  hand  tenderly  on  Louise's  head)  :  My 
baby.  {They  remain  silent  for  a  few  moments  before  Louise 
speaks. ) 

LOUISE'S  VOICE :  Mother— 

ANNIE:  Yes,  Sweet? 

CLOSE  SHOT  ANNIE  AND  LOUISE  {favoring  Louise). 

LOUISE  {looking  up)  :  You  don't  think  anything  can  happen, 
do  you? 

ANNIE:  Happen? 

LOUISE :  I  guess  I'm  just  foolish.  Maybe  it's  because  I'm 
wishing  so  hard.  Mother,  did  you  ever  wish  for  something  so 
hard  that — that — 

ANNIE:  I  understand,  darling.  {She  embraces  Louise. 
Prayerfidly :)  Nothing's  going  to  happen,  dear.  {She  strokes  her 
daughter's  head;  her  eyes  close.  We  get  a  feeling  she  is  praying 
silently.)  CUT  TO: 

INT.  DUDE'S  APT.— FULL  SHOT.  The  Judge  sits  in  a 
dignified  manner,  his  two  gloved  hands  resting  on  his  cane.  Dude 
walks  around  him  in  a  state  of  high  indignation.  Happy  has 
his  feet  propped  on  a  table. 
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DUDE :  A  reception !  I  guess  you  stayed  awake  nights  figur- 
ing that  one  out !  You  found  yourself  in  a  swell  apartment  and 
you  began  to  believe  it.  Well,  for  my  dough,  you're  still  a  penny- 
ante  pool  shark. 

JUDGE :  Well— after  all,  my  dear  Dude— 

DUDE:  Shut  up! 

HAPPY :  Don't  get  excited,  Brother  David. 

He  emphasises  the  last  two  words.  Dude  glares  at  him.  The 
tension  is  relieved  by  the  ringing  of  the  telephone. 

DUDE  {picking  up  receiver)  :  Hello.  .  .  .  Yeah.  Yeah. 
Whadda  you  want?  CUT  TO: 

INT.  CORRIDOR  OF  KENT'S  APT.— CLOSE  SHOT 
BUTLER  at  phone. 

BUTLER :  I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you,  Mr.  Dude,  but  the  Count 
just  asked  me  to  call  up  the  Spanish  Consul.  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  DUDE'S  APT.— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  DUDE, 
HAPPY,  AND  JUDGE.     Dude  at  phone. 

DUDE  {into  phone)  :  Interested !  I'll  tell  the  cockeyed  world 
I'm —  What's  he  calling  him  up  for?  What's  he  want?  .  .  . 
Hang  on  a  minute. 

He  turns  to  Happy,  his  hand  on  the  mouthpiece. 

DUDE  {excitedly)  :  Can  you  beat  that!  The  old  boy's  call- 
ing up  the  Spanish  Consul.  Probably  checking  up  on  us.  How's 
your  Spanish,  Happy? 

HAPPY:  As  good  as  my  French  and  they  both  smell. 

DUDE  {to  Judge)  :  You!     How  about  you? 

JUDGE  {about  to  go  into  a  long  speech)  :  Well,  I'll  tell  you, 
Dude.     When  I  was  in  Havana — 

DUDE :  Never  mind.    {Into  phone:)  Hold  the  phone  a  minute. 

He  places  telephone  and  receiver  on  desk  and  starts  toward 
door. 

HAPPY:  Where  you  going? 

DUDE:  Where  do  you  think?  I'm  going  out  to  get  the 
Spanish  Consul! 

They  stare  at  him,  perplexed.  CUT  TO: 

INT.    HALLWAY    OUTSIDE    DUDE'S    APT.— MED. 
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CLOSE  SHOT.  Dude  barges  out  of  his  door.  CAMERA 
PANS  WITH  HIM  as  he  crosses  to  elevators  and  presses  but- 
tons impatiently.  CAMERA  PANS  UP  to  four  dials.  They 
indicate  that  four  elevators  start  ascending  at  once.  CAMERA 
PANS  BACK  to  the  first  one  to  arrive.  Elevator  door  slides 
open,  revealing  a  dark-haired  youth. 

DUDE:  Are  you  Spanish? 

The  elevator  boy  grins  broadly. 

BOY  {obviously  Jewish)  :  You're  always  making  jokes,  Mr. 
Dude. 

Dude  turns  away  disgustedly  as  .second  elevator  door  opens. 

DUDE  {face  lights  up)  :  Oh,  Pedro!  You're  Spanish.  Come 
on  with  me. 

PEDRO  {hesitating)  :  But,  Mr.  Dude —  I  can't — 

DUDE  {grabbing  him  by  collar)  :  Come  on.    Come  on. 

The  boy,  frightened,  protests  feebly  as  they  cross  to  door, 
CAMERA  PANNING  WITH  THEM. 

BOY:  But,  Mr.  Dude— 

DUDE:  Now  listen,  you're  the  Spanish  Consul,  see? 

BOY  {bewildered)  :  The  what? 

DUDE :  The  Spanish  Consul,  and  no  arguments. 

They  have  reached  the  door  and  disappear  into  Dude's  office. 

CLOSE  SHOT  AT  ELEVATORS.  The  three  elevator  boys 
have  their  heads  stuck  out,  staring  bewilderedly  toward  Dude's 
door.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  DUDE'S  APT.— CLOSE  SHOT  AT  DESK.  Dude 
speaks  into  phone.     The  boy  stands  next  to  him,  petrified. 

DUDE:  Okay,  John.  I  got  the  Spanish  Consul  here.  {To 
boy:)  Come  on,  you.  Get  on  this  phone.  {Boy  takes  phone 
timidly.)  You're  the  Spanish  Consul,  see?  That  guy  talkin'  to 
you  is  a  Count.  Find  out  what  he  wants  and  let  me  know  before 
you  answer. 

As  the  boy  takes  receiver:  CUT  TO: 

INT.  RODNEY  KENT'S  STUDY— MED.  SHOT  as  butler 
enters. 

BUTLER:  The  Spanish  Consul  on  the  phone,  sir. 

COUNT:  Oh,  thank  you.     Thank  you  very  much.    {Picks  up 
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phone.)  Hello  .  .  .  (He  goes  into  a  stream  of  Spanish.)  This 
is  Count  Alfonso  Romero.  I  just  arrived  with  my  son.  He's 
engaged  to  marry  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Louise  Manville.  I 
came  here  to  find  out  something  about  her  family.  The  E. 
Worthington  Manvilles.  I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  me  something 
about  them?  CUT  TO: 

INT.  DUDE'S  APT.— MED.  SHOT.  The  elevator  hoy 
holds  the  receiver  to  his  ear.  He  seems  terror-stricken.  Dude 
is  practically  on  top  of  him. 

DUDE  (emphatically)  :  Come  on — what's  he  sayin'?  What's 
he  sayin'? 

BOY  (helplessly)  :  I  can't  understand  a  word. 

DUDE  (clapping  his  hand  over  mouthpiece)  :  Whadda  you 
mean?     He's  talkin'  Spanish,  ain't  he? 

BOY:  Yeah,  but  that's  what  I  was  tryin'  to  tell  you,  Dude. 
I'm  a  Greek. 

DUDE  (his  eyes  widen)  :  A  Greek!  (Suddenly  pugnacious) 
Why  you  little —  (Grabs  him  by  the  neck)  Get  away  from  that 
phone!     (He  hurls  the  boy  across  the  room.)     Scram! 

The  boy  scrambles  to  his  feet  and  exits  quickly.  Happy 
laughs. 

DUDE  (into  receiver)  :  'Alio!  (Oriental  dialect;  high-pitched 
voice)  Consul  not  home.  .  .  .  Me  Japanese  boy.  .  .  .  Nosir, 
nosir.  Consul  not  here.  He  go  way  long  time.  .  .  .  Come  back 
nex'  week.  Me  Japanese  boy.  Consul  not  home.  Sank  you. 
(He  hangs  up.) 

HAPPY :  Good  work,  Dude.  You  can  go  into  vaudeville  with 
that. 

Dude  mops  his  brow.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  RODNEY  KENT'S  STUDY— FULL  SHOT.  The 
Count  is  just  hanging  up  the  receiver,  shaking  his  head  perplex- 
edly.    Carlos  leans  moodily  against  a  door  jamb. 

COUNT  (explaining)  :  Japanese  boy.  Difficult  to  understand. 
I  think  he  said  the  Consul  was  out  of  town. 

CARLOS:  I'm  glad.  I  think  it  was  very  unsportsman- 
like. 

COUNT  (reprimandingly)  :  Carlos! 
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CARLOS:  I'm  sorry,  Father.  That's  the  way  I  feel.  It 
would  be  terrible  if  they  found  out  we  were — 

COUNT :  It  can't  be  helped,  son.  After  all,  we  know  nothing 
about  these  people.  (Wrinkled  brows)  Perhaps  I'm  wrong. 
But  somehow  their  behavior  seems — uh — strange.  I  can't  quite 
put  my  finger  on  it,  but — 

CARLOS :  You  don't  seem  to  understand.     I  love  Louise. 

COUNT :  Now  please,  Carlos.  You  must  let  me  handle  this. 
If  they're  all  right,  you've  nothing  to  worry  about.  You  can  be 
married  soon  as  we  return  home.  In  the  meantime,  there's  no 
reason  why  we  can't  wait  until  after  the  reception.  I  want  to 
meet  some  of  their  friends.  There's  no  harm  in  that,  is  there? 
(His  arm  around  Carlos'  shoulder)  We  must  be  careful,  son. 

CUT   TO: 

INT.  DUDE'S  APT.— FULL  SHOT.  Dude  paces  around 
wildly. 

DUDE  (violently,  to  Judge)  :  Well,  what're  you  going  to  do? 
What  about  the  reception! 

JUDGE  (undisturbed)  :  The  reception,  my  dear  Dude,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  one  small  word,  is  inevitable. 

DUDE  (waving  his  hands  wildly  over  the  Judge's  head,  and 
speaking  through  his  teeth)  :  I  don't  know  what  stops  me  from 
putting  the  slug  on  you. 

JUDGE :  Personally,  I  wouldn't  mind  it  at  all.  (Sighing  ex- 
aggeratedly) I'm  rather  bored  with  the  whole  nasty  business  of 
living,  anyway.  He  was  a  wise  old  sage  who  said  every  man  over 
forty  should  be  exterminated. 

Dude,  who  has  been  storming  around  the  office,  suddenly 
wheels  on  the  Judge. 

DUDE  (belligerently)  :  Who  said  that? 

JUDGE:  I  don't  know.  Somebody  should  have  said  it. 
What  good  is  a  man  over  forty,  anyway?  Take  you,  for  in- 
stance— 

DUDE  (quickly,  resentfully)  :  I'm  only  thirty-four. 

JUDGE:  Only  thirty-four?  (Shakes  his  head  dolefully) 
Teh!  Teh!  Teh!  You  should  take  better  care  of  yourself,  my 
dear  Dude.     I'd  have  sworn  you  were  at  least  fifty ! 
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DUDE  (wide-eyed)  :  What ! 

JUDGE  (indicating  with  his  hand)  :  Look  at  yourself.  You're 
getting  positively  jowly ! 

DUDE  (apprehensively)  :  You're  kiddin',  ain't  you? 

The  Judge  shakes  his  head,  negatively.  CAMERA  PANS 
WITH  DUDE  to  a  mirror,  where  he  glances  at  himself.  The 
Judge's  voice  continues  over  shot: 

JUDGE'S  VOICE:  Incidentally,  I  know  a  very  good  exercise 
for  it.  It's  a  head  movement.  (Rolls  his  head)  Something  like 
this.     You  do  it  twenty-four  times  every  morning. 

DUDE  (rolling  his  head)  :  Like  this? 

JUDGE  (critically)  :  No.  More  of  an  up-and-down  move- 
ment. 

DUDE  (trying  again)  :  Like  this,  huh? 

JUDGE:  Yes,  that's  much  better. 

HAPPY  (can't  stand  any  more;  acidly,  to  Dude)  :  It's  a  shame 
to  interrupt  your  calisthenics  .  .  .  but  you  were  gonna  put  the 
slug  on  him  a  coupla  minutes  ago. 

DUDE  (reverting  to  his  original  mood)  :  Yeah,  that's  right. 
What  about  it? 

JUDGE:  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  Say  my  prayers? 
That's  customary,  I  believe. 

DUDE :  No.     I  mean  about  the  reception. 

HAPPY:  Well,  I'm  glad  something's  finally  got  you  worried, 
Brother  David.  It  was  all  gonna  be  so  simple.  Rodney  Kent's 
apartment — a  few  clothes — and  the  thing  was  cinched.  What 
a  shock  you're  gonna  get  when  you  wind  up  in  jail. 

DUDE:  Jail?     What  for? 

HAPPY :  For  a  little  matter  of  abduction.  I've  been  told  it's 
against  the  law. 

DUDE:  Aw,  forget  it.     You  mean  the  society  reporter? 

HAPPY:  No.     I  mean  those  three  society  reporters. 

DUDE  (surprised)  :  Three  of  them? 

HAPPY:  Yeah.  A  couple  more  came  snooping  around  and 
we  had  to  bag  'em.  (Flings  newspaper  to  Dude)  Don't  you 
read  the  papers  any  more?  Look  at  the  headlines.  What  hap- 
pens when  this  thing's  over  ?     They're  gonna  squawk  their  heads 
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off  to  the  cops,  aren't  they?  See  if  your  Japanese  dialect  will 
get  you  out  of  that  one. 

DUDE :  Aw,  stop  beefin' !  Still  got  'em  up  in  Rodney  Kent's 
storeroom,  haven't  you? 

HAPPY:  Yeah. 

DUDE:  Bugs  Malone  still  with  'em,  isn't  he? 

HAPPY:  Yeah. 

DUDE  {dismissing  it)  :  Well,  forget  it.  I'll  square  that  later. 
I'm  more  worried  about  this  reception.  (  Turns  to.  Judge : )  Now 
look,  Judge.  You  go  back  and  tell  Annie  the  whole  thing's 
off. 

In  answer,  the  Judge  rises  slowly  from  his  seat.  Dude  and 
Happy  watch  him.     Finally  the  Judge  turns. 

JUDGE :  Wouldn't  you  also  like  to  have  me  go  out  and  step 
on  some  flowers — and  kick  a  lot  of  babies  around? 

DUDE:  What're  you  talkin'  about? 

JUDGE  {shrugging)  :  Perhaps  I'm  just  a  sentimental  old  fool; 
but  please  don't  ask  me  to  deliberately  break  the  old  woman's 
heart. 

HAPPY:  Stop  it!     You're  breaking  mine. 

DUDE  {affected)  :  Well— uh — then  tell  it  to  the  Count.  I 
don't  see  why  calling  off  the  reception  is  gonna  put  a  crimp  in 
anything.    Just  tell  him  you  changed  your  mind. 

JUDGE:  You  don't  seem  to  understand.  The  old  boy  came 
to  America  to  find  out  something  about  Annie — something  about 
her  background.  All  we've  done  is  show  him  the  sights.  Be- 
lieve you  me,  the  thing  doesn't  look  kosher  to  him  at  all.  He 
wants  to  meet  some  of  our  friends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
whole  idea  of  the  reception  originated  with  his  nibs,  himself. 
He  wants  to  meet  some  of  our  friends — or  else. 

DUDE  {weakening)  :  But  where  are  we  gonna  get  the  people? 
If  you  have  a  reception,  you  gotta  have  high-class  people,  don't 
you? 

CLOSE  TWO  SHOT  DUDE  AND  JUDGE. 

JUDGE :  That,  my  dear  Dude,  is  very  simple. 

DUDE  {doubtfully)  :  Yeah? 

JUDGE :  Yes.     It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  in  my  own 
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simple  way  I  have  found  the  solution.  Now,  look — in  reality, 
I'm  Judge  Henry  G.  Blake,  exponent  of  pool.  Penny-ante  pool, 
if  you  wish. 

DUDE  {impatiently)  :  Yeah.     Go  on. 

JUDGE :  Yet  to  Count  Romero,  I  am  the  Honorable  E.  Worth- 
ington  Manville,  celebrated  statesman. 

DUDE:  Well,  what  about  it? 

JUDGE :  Is  there  any  reason  why  Louie  the  Lug,  for  instance, 
can't  be  the  Ambassador  to  Turkey?  {He  pauses  and  smiles 
broadly. ) 

Happy  has  entered  scene. 

DUDE  AND  HAPPY:  What! 

JUDGE:  And  the  Weasel — wouldn't  he  make  an  excellent 
Secretary  of  War? 

DUDE:  The  Weasel! 

JUDGE:  If  Missouri  Martin  were  introduced  to  me  as  the 
society  leader  of  New  York,  I  wouldn't  be  inclined  to  doubt  it. 

DUDE:  Well,  I  would! 

JUDGE:  That's  because  you've  never  met  a  society  leader. 
Now  take  those  girls  at  her  night  club — there  you  have  two  dozen 
of  the  finest  looking  debutantes  in  town. 

HAPPY:  Why,  you're  crazy,  man!  The  moment  they'd 
open  their  kissers,  anybody  would — 

JUDGE:  Ah!  That's  the  trick!  They  don't  open  their 
kissers.  Except,  perhaps,  for  a  few  introductory  speeches  which 
I  shall  dash  off  for  them. 

DUDE:  Judge,  I  think  you've  hit  it.  Sure — why  not?  I'll 
tell  that  gang  of  muggs  the  first  one  that  opens  his  yap,  gets 
slugged.     {Reaching  in  his  pocket)    Where's  my  address  book — 

As  he  speaks,  he  crosses  to  a  desk.  Happy's  eyes  follow  him. 
This  is  too  much  for  him. 

HAPPY:  Well,  I  give  up. 

CAMERA  TRUCKS  WITH  HIM  as  he  crosses  room. 

HAPPY  {he  has  reached  the  door)  :  When  Louie  the  Lug  be- 
comes the  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  I  don't  wanna  be  anywhere 
around.  Not  me.  {He  opens  the  door.)  I'm  goin'  over  to  the 
insane  asylum  to  meet  a  few  sensible  people.     {He  exits.) 
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FULL  SHOT.  Dude  has  found  his  address  book  and  is 
going  through  it. 

DUDE:  Come  on,  Judge — gimme  a  hand  with  this.  Grab 
that  other  phone. 

Judge  crosses  and  takes  other  phone. 

DUDE  {consulting  his  book)  :  Get  Boyle's  poolroom.  You 
oughta  know  that  number. 

Judge  starts  dialing  a  number. 

DUDE  {gleam  in  his  eye  as  he  dials)  :  That  was  a  swell  idea, 
Judge.     Swell !     We'll  marry  Apple  Annie's  kid  off  or  bust  a  gut. 

JUDGE  {into  phone)  :  Hello,  my  good  man.  Would  you 
mind  connecting  me  with  Harry  the  Horse? 

DUDE  {into  phone)  :  Hello,  Butch?  FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  8 

FADE-IN:  INT.  POLICE  INSPECTOR'S  OFFICE- 
CLOSE-UP  A  DICTAPHONE.  A  hand  comes  into  the  scene, 
snaps  up  key. 

MALE  VOICE  {from  dictaphone)  :  Captain  Moore  to  see  you, 
Inspector. 

INSPECTOR'S  VOICE  {hard)  :  Send  him  right  in. 

CAMERA  DRAWS  BACK.  Inspector  McCreary  sits  at  his 
desk.  He  is  a  solemn-faced,  typical  New  York  veteran  cop.  He 
has  his  eye  fixed  on  the  door,  which  opens,  as  Captain  Moore, 
in  uniform,  enters.  He  is  accompanied  by  the  two  detectives  we 
saw  at  the  pier.  Captain  Moore  has  a  worried  expression  on  his 
face. 

INSPECTOR:  Well? 

CAPTAIN  {full  of  defeat)  :  Nothin'  doin',  Inspector. 

INSPECTOR  {with  set  jaw)  :  That's  what  you  told  me  yes- 
terday. And  the  day  before.  And  the  day  before  that.  We 
gotta  find  those  three  reporters — and  we  gotta  find  them  quick. 
Look  what  the  papers  are  doing  to  us ! 
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He  flings  a  newspaper  on  the  desk.  The  headline  is  plainly 
visible.  It  reads:  "WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH  THE 
POLICE  DEPARTMENT?" 

CAPTAIN :  I've  done  everything,  Inspector.  I've  covered 
every  angle. 

INSPECTOR  {wildly)  :  Excuses !  Nothing  but  excuses ! 
That's  all  I've  been  gettin'!  Look  here,  Moore — the  Commis- 
sioner wants  those  reporters.  He's  looking  to  me  to  find  them. 
Well,  I'm  not  gonna  be  the  patsy  for  the  department,  see?  You 
better  dig  those  guys  up  or —  (He  is  interrupted  by  the  bussing 
of  the  dictaphone.     He  snaps  up  key:)  Yeah? 

VOICE  (from  dictaphone)  :  Commissioner  on  the  phone. 

INSPECTOR:  Who? 

VOICE :  The  Commissioner ! 

INSPECTOR:  There  he  is  again.  That's  the  fourth  time 
today.  (Picks  up  receiver)  Hello,  Commissioner.  (He  listens.) 
No.  I've  got  Captain  Moore  in  my  office  right  now.  .  .  .  Not  a 
thing  yet.  (He  listens  a  moment.  From  his  expression  we  gather 
he  is  being  severely  bawled  out  by  the  Commissioner.) 

CUT  TO: 

INT.  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE— CLOSE  SHOT.  The 
Commissioner  is  a  ruddy-faced,  cigar-chewing  politician.  He  is 
positively  apoplectic  as  he  talks  on  the  phone. 

COMMISSIONER:  What  do  you  mean— not  a  thing?  That's 
all  I've  been  getting  for  the  last  few  days.  Whadda  you  got 
down  there!  A  bunch  of  schoolboys!  Listen,  McCreary,  I'm 
not  gonna  be  made  the  goat  for  the  department.  You  find  those 
reporters  or —  (The  phone  next  to  him  rings.  He  picks  up  re- 
ceiver, and  shouts  into  second  phone:)  Hello!  (His  jaw  drops.) 
The  Mayor?  (Whispering,  annoyed:)  Didn't  you  tell  him  I  was 
out?  .  .  .  All  right,  put  him  on.  (Into  first  phone:).  Hold  on  a 
minute.  The  Mayor's  on  the  phone  again.  (Into  second  phone:) 
Hello.  .  .  .  Yeah,  hello,  Chief.  .  .  .  No — I  was  just  talking  to  In- 
spector McCreary — not  a  thing  yet.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  MAYOR'S  PRIVATE  OFFICE— CLOSE-UP 
MAYOR,  as  he  speaks  into  phone.  The  Mayor  has  considerable 
dignity  but  his  manner  to  the  Commissioner  is  brisk. 
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MAYOR :  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  Commis- 
sioner ?  Just  sit  around  and  wait  for  those  reporters  to  walk  into 
your  office? 

While  he  speaks,  CAMERA  HAS  BEEN  PULLING  BACK. 
We  find  about  five  or  six  men,  some  sitting,  some  standing  around, 
listening  to  him.     They  all  seem  highly  incensed. 

MAYOR  {impatiently)  :  Yes,  yes,  I've  heard  all  that  before. 
I'm  only  interested  in  one  thing.  I  want  some  action.  And  I 
want  it  quick.  .  .  .  The  newspapers  won't  let  up  until  we  produce 
those  three  men.  Every  editor  in  town  is  in  my  office  this 
minute. 

1ST  EDITOR:  Yes — and  you're  going  to  get  a  front  page 
editorial  from  me  every  day  until  something's  done. 

2ND  EDITOR :  It's  getting  so  our  reporters  can't  go  out  and 
get  news. 

MAYOR  (into  phone)  :  I  want  this  clear,  Commissioner,  I  re- 
fuse to  stand  the  brunt  for  the  incompetence  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. 

3RD  EDITOR:  If  the  city  administration  can't  do  anything, 
perhaps  the  state  can. 

1ST  EDITOR:  When  the  Governor  gets  in  town  this  after- 
noon, we'll  take  it  up  with  him. 

MAYOR  (into  phone;  with  finality)  :  You  find  those  three 
reporters,  Commissioner,  or  you'll  force  me  to  demand  your 
resignation.     That's  final.     (He  hangs  up  receiver.) 

CUT  TO: 

INT.  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE— CLOSE  SHOT 
COMMISSIONER  on  phone.  He  is  perceptibly  intimidated. 
He  slowly  hangs  up  receiver,  wipes  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 
Suddenly  his  manner  changes.  His  jaw  is  stuck  out  pug- 
naciously.    He  grabs  other  phone. 

COMMISSIONER  (into  other  phone)  :  Hello,  McCreary— 
now  get  this  straight.  You  dig  up  those  three  reporters  or  I'll 
have  to  get  me  another  boy.  And  that's  that.  (He  slams  down 
receiver.)  CUT  TO: 

INT.  INSPECTOR'S  PRIVATE  OFFICE— CLOSE  SHOT 
INSPECTOR  on  phone.    This  ultimatum  has  the  same  effect  on 
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him  as  the  Mayor's  ultimatum  had  on  the  Commissioner.  He 
turns  his  thought  over  in  his  mind  as  he  abstractedly  replaces  re- 
ceiver on  hook.  CAMERA  DRAWS  BACK.  The  Captain 
and  his  two  men  still  stand  in  front  of  Inspector's  desk.  Sud- 
denly the  Inspector  looks  up,  his  eyes  blazing. 

INSPECTOR :  Captain,  I'm  gonna  give  you  twenty- four  hours 
to  find  those  reporters.  If  you  can't  do  it,  you  better  start  look- 
ing around  for  another  job.     And  that's  the  works. 

CAPTAIN :  Yessir. 

He  turns  to  leave,  followed  by  his  two  men.  As  he  opens  the 
door,  two  more  detectives  are  just  entering.  They  have  with 
them  the  reporter  who  was  whisked  away  by  Happy  at  the  pier. 
The  Captain  stands  aside  to  let  them  pass. 

INSPECTOR:  What  is  it,  Murphy? 

MURPHY:  Here's  a  young  feller's  got  an  angle  on  the  re- 
porter business.     {To  reporter:)     Go  ahead,  son.     Speak  up. 

REPORTER:  Well,  a  funny  thing  happened.  I  was  down 
meetin'  one  of  the  boats,  and  I  was  just  goin'  up  to  talk  to  a 
count  or  somethin',  when  a  coupla  yeggs  grabbed  me  and  shoved 
me  into  a  car. 

INSPECTOR  (interested)  :  Yeah?    What  happened? 

REPORTER :  They  took  me  up  to  the  Bronx  some  place. 

INSPECTOR:  How'd  you  get  away? 

REPORTER:  We  stopped  for  a  minute  in  traffic,  and  I 
jumped  out. 

INSPECTOR  {alert)  :  Who  were  the  men? 

REPORTER :  I  don't  know. 

1ST  DETECTIVE:  I  might  be  able  to  tell  you  somethin' 
about  that,  Inspector.     (To  Reporter:)  When'd  this  happen,  son? 

REPORTER:  Last  Tuesday. 

1ST  DETECTIVE:  Yeah,  that  checks,  all  right.  (To  In- 
spector:) Kelly  and  I  were  workin'  the  pier  last  week.  Dave  the 
Dude  was  down  there  meetin'  some  people.  Had  his  whole  mob 
down  there.    We  thought  it  was  funny  at  the  time. 

INSPECTOR:  Dave  the  Dude,  huh?  (He  leans  back  in  his 
chair,  a  pleased  expression  on  his  face. )  Well !  Now  we're  be- 
ginning to  look  like  a  police  department.  FADE-OUT 
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SEQUENCE  9 

FADE-IN:  INT.  DAVE  THE  DUDE'S  APT.— FULL 
SHOT.  The  place  is  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  Dude's  men, 
all  dressed  in  evening  clothes.  Sprinkled  among  them  are  the 
girls  from  Missouri  Martin's  night  club.  From  one  end  of  the 
room,  Dude  is  addressing  them.  He  seems  to  have  gone  through 
a  trying  ordeal.     His  coat  is  off,  his  shirt  collar  is  loosened. 

DUDE:  Now,  get  this  straight.  I  ain't  havin'  this  rehearsal 
'cause  I  like  it.  The  reception  takes  place  tomorrow  night — and 
if  we  don't  practice  now,  we're  liable  to  gum  the  whole  thing  up. 
You  got  your  titles — you  got  your  speeches — everything's  laid 
out.     The  rest  is  up  to  you. 

MED.  SHOT.  The  only  person  not  dressed  in  evening  clothes 
is  a  small  Jewish  gentleman,  who  is  at  present  fussing  with  the 
suit  on  a  yegg,  whose  discomfort  is  evident.  This  Jewish  gentle- 
man is  Rosenblatt  of  the  Superior  Costume  Company.  He  is 
known  as  Rosy.  At  the  moment  he  is  very  much  concerned  be- 
cause he  cannot  make  the  coat  hang  correctly.  He  feels  a  bulge 
over  the  yegg's  heart,  shoves  his  hand  inside  the  coat,  and  extracts 
a  gun.     A  look  of  chagrin  comes  over  his  face. 

ROSY  (turning)  :  Look,  Dude — you  gotta  stop  these  bums 
from  pushing  pistols  in  the  pockets. 

DUDE  (angrily)  :  Didn't  I  tell  you  muggs  to  leave  your  rods 
home! 

ROSY:  For  five  dollars  apiece  you're  gettin'  my  best  suits — 
and  look  what  happens! 

DUDE :  Don't  worry,  Rosy.  Nothin's  gonna  happen  to  your 
suits.  (Turns,  calling:)  Shakespeare!  (Referring  to  gun:) 
Take  charge  of  that. 

SHAKESPEARE :  Okay,  Boss. 

DUDE:  If  I  catch  anybody  with  a  rod  tomorrow  night — 
(Suddenly  sees  someone,  off  scene.) 

MED.  SHOT  AT  DOOR.  It  opens  and  a  gawky-looking  yegg 
enters.  He  has  a  grin  from  ear  to  ear.  He  is  dressed  in  evening 
clothes  which  fit  very  badly.     The  sleeves  are  short,  the  trousers 
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choke  his  legs.  He  is  thoroughly  unconscious  of  the  comical 
picture  he  presents.  CAMERA  TRUCKS  WITH  HIM  as  he 
swaggers  over  to  Dude. 

NEWCOMER  (full  of  verve)  :  Sorry  to  be  late,  Dude,  but — 

DUDE  (interrupting)  :  Where'd  you  get  that  suit? 

NEWCOMER  (crestfallen;  adjusting  his  coat) :  Why? 
What'sa  matter  with  it? 

DUDE:  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  get  one  from  Rosy? 

NEWCOMER :  No  us'a  goin'  there  when  I  had  a  classy  outfit 
of  my  own. 

ROSY  (screwing  up  his  face)  :  Phooey ! 

NEWCOMER  (resentfully)  :  Hey — wait  a  minute — you  can't 
phooey  me. 

ROSY  (with  deliberateness) :  Phooey ! 

NEWCOMER  (starting  for  him)  :  Hey — for  two  cents  I'd — 

DUDE  (peremptorily)  :  Lay  off,  mugg!  Take  him  in  the 
next  room,  Rosy,  and  fix  him  up. 

NEWCOMER :  Now  listen,  Dude— this  is  the  classiest — 

DUDE:  Shut  your  trap. 

NEWCOMER  (mumbling)  :  Gee  whiz.  (He  shuffles  away,  a 
child  who  has  had  his  toy  taken  away  from  him.) 

FULL  SHOT.    Dude  turns  to  the  rest  of  them. 

DUDE:  All  right  now,  let's  get  going.  We  got  a  lotta  re- 
hearsin'  to  do.  (Calling  to  someone:)  Hey,  Long  Chin!  What 
are  you? 

LONG  CHIN  (proudly)  :  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

DUDE:  Know  your  speech? 

LONG  CHIN :  Well— not  exactly— but  I'll  make  it. 

DUDE:  Okay.  That's  the  first  thing  you  all  wanna  do. 
Learn  your  speeches.  The  Judge  here  worked  hard  makin'  up 
some  swell  ones  for  you — and  I  don't  want  you  to  blow  it,  see? 
All  right,  let's  get  going. 

FULL  SHOT  (shooting  toward  crowd).  There  is  a  lot  of 
shuffling  around  and  clearing  of  throats.  They  pair  off,  some 
form  groups.  All  of  them  bow  and  scrape.  We  hear  ad  lib 
mumblings  of  "Ah,  I'm  chawmed,  Duke" ;  "This  is  indeed  a 
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pleasure" ;  etc.  Rear  ends  collide,  heads  bump,  their  movements 
are  awkward. 

ANOTHER  ANGLE  {to  include  Dude). 

DUDE  {shouting)  :  No !  No!  No!  You're  too  stiff !  Re- 
lax! Can't  you  relax!  Hey,  Butch.  Your  knees  are  buckling! 
Bend  from  the  waist,  can't  you!  Harry  the  Horse — do  you 
have  to  look  like  you're  gonna  kick  her!  Smile!  Keep  on 
smiling!  You're  supposed  to  be  havin'  a  good  time!  Hey, 
Louie  the  Lug !  What  do  you  think  you're  doin' !  You're  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  not  a  wrestler.  {Running 
his  hand  through  his  hair  exasperatedly)  Holy  Mackerel !  This 
is  awful!     {Suddenly  attracted  by  someone:)  Hey,  Cheesecake! 

CLOSE  SHOT  CHEESECAKE,  who  shifts  from  one  foot  to 
another,  pouting. 

DUDE'S  VOICE :  What's  the  matter  with  you!  Is  it  too  much 
for  you? 

CHEESECAKE  {grumblingly)  :  No.  I  can  do  it  all  right, 
only — 

DUDE'S  VOICE:  Only  what! 

CHEESECAKE:  Well,  I'm  as  good  as  Louie  the  Lug  any 
day.    If  he's  Ambassador,  I  oughta  be  king. 

FULL  SHOT.     Dude's  eyes  go  heavenward. 

DUDE :  You  sap !  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  bigger  than  an 
ambassador. 

CHEESECAKE  {skeptically)  :  Yeah !  You  can't  kid  me. 
A  secketary  is  a  secketary. 

DUDE :  Okay.  I'll  make  you  President  of  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen.    How's  that? 

CHEESECAKE  {brightening):  President!  That's  more 
like  it. 

DUDE  {calling  to  Judge)  :  Hey,  Judge — we  got  a  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

The  Judge,  who  sits  at  a  typewriter  somewhere  near  Dude, 
looks  up. 

JUDGE:  Check! 

DUDE  {to  Cheesecake)  :  Come  here! 

Cheesecake  steps  forward.    Everyone  stops  to  listen. 
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DUDE :  You  too,  Mex. 

Mex,  a  hard-looking  foreigner,  comes  forward. 

DUDE:  Okay,  President.  Do  your  stuff.  Mex  here  is  the 
Count.  Let's  hear  your  speech.  Quiet,  the  rest  of  you  guys! 
All  right,  go  ahead  now. 

Cheesecake  clears  his  throat,  draws  himself  up  until  he  is  stiff 
as  a  board,  and  faces  Mex. 

CHEESECAKE:  Uh— uh—  (Swallows)  Uh—  (Jockeying 
for  time,  turns  to  Dude)  Did  I  just  get  a  knock-down  to  him? 

DUDE  (sighing  wearily)  :  Yeah.     You  just  been  introduced. 

CHEESECAKE :  I  get  it.  I  get  it.  (Stiffens  up  again.  To 
Mex:)  Uh —  Count —  I — uh — that  is — uh — it's  a  rare — it's  a — 
(His  face  goes  blank.  He  reaches  into  his  pocket  and  extracts  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  at  which  he  casts  a  sidelong  glance.)  It's  a 
rare  privy — uh — privy — uh — 

DUDE  (wildly)  :  What're  you  talkin'  about?  (He  snatches 
the  paper  out  of  Cheesecake's  hand  and  reads  it.)  It's  a  rare 
privilege,  you  dope !  (He  shoves  the  paper  back  into  Cheesecake's 
hand.) 

CHEESECAKE:  Well,  gee,  Dude,  I  can't  make  the  grade 
with  words  like  that.  Why  don't  the  Judge  write  the  kinda  stuff 
we  can  handle? 

DUDE  (tearing  his  hair)  :  Get  away  from  me,  willya !  You're 
driving  me  nuts! 

The  two  men  leave. 

DUDE  (to  the  whole  gang)  :  What're  you  all  doin' ?  Quittin'  ? 
You  don't  think  you're  that  good,  do  you  ?  Go  ahead.  Keep  on 
practicing.     Maybe  in  a  few  years  you  might  get  it. 

They  return  to  their  practicing.  Dude  walks  wearily  over  to 
the  Judge,  shaking  his  head  in  a  gesture  of  futility.  CAMERA 
FOLLOWS  HIM.    He  flops  into  a  chair. 

DUDE  (mopping  his  brow)  :  I  can't  stand  any  more  of  this, 
Judge. 

JUDGE :  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  my  dear  Dude.  Cour- 
age !     Courage ! 

DUDE:  Courage  my  eye!  Look  at  them.  We'll  never  get 
away  with  it. 
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MED.  SHOT  OF  TWO  MUGGS.  One  of  them  is  playing 
the  gentleman,  the  other  is  his  audience.  First  mugg  puckers  up 
his  lips  prissily  and  makes  an  attempt  to  bow  gracefully,  but  only 
succeeds  in  bending  his  knees  in  an  awkward  fashion. 

1ST  MUGG:  I'm  chawmed  to  meetcha,  Count. 

2ND  MUGG  (staring  at  him  dead-pan)  :  You  stink! 

CAMERA  PANS  OVER  to  a  group  near  the  wall.  Two  of 
them  are  matching  coins. 

1ST  MUGG  {calling)  :  Heads. 

2ND  MUGG  (lifting  his  hand)  :  Tails.  That  makes  me  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Philippines. 

3RD  MUGG:  Win  a  couple  more  and  you'll  be  in  charge  of 
the  whole  world. 

CAMERA  MOVES  OVER  to  another  group  of  three.  Two 
are  standing.  The  third  sits,  his  head  cupped  unhappily  in  his 
hands. 

1ST  MAN:  What's  the  Weasel  cryin'  about? 

2ND  MAN :  He  can't  remember  what  he  is. 

The  Weasel  looks  up.     A  tear  streams  down  his  cheek. 

WEASEL  (lips  trembling)  :  I  know  I  was  somethin'  classy — 
but  I  can't  remember  what  it  was. 

1ST  MAN  (sympathetically)  :  Why  don't  you  ask  the  Dude? 

WEASEL:  He'll  chew  my  head  off.  I  already  asked  him 
four  times.  (Sadly)  And  I  got  my  speech  all  learned  and  every- 
thing. 

1ST  MAN :  Gee,  that's  a  tough  break. 

CAMERA  PANS  OVER  to  Missouri  Martin,  surrounded  by 
a  flock  of  her  girls. 

MISSOURI :  Now  listen  to  me,  you  girls.  This  is  for  Dave 
the  Dude,  see?  And  I  don't  want  any  of  you  to  gum  it  up.  I 
know  how  tough  it's  gonna  be  for  you  to  act  like  ladies — but  it'll 
be  just  as  tough  on  me. 

CAMERA  PANS  OVER  to  Shakespeare,  who  is  dressed  in  a 
chauffeur's  uniform.     He  speaks  to  four  or  five  men : 

SHAKESPEARE:  I  been  watchin'  the  Count,  see?  And  he 
ain't  so  hot.  It's  a  cinch.  All  you  gotta  do  is  unlax.  That's 
the  whole  thing — unlax. 
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FULL  SHOT.     Dude  springs  up  from  his  chair. 

DUDE  {holding  up  his  hand)  :  Wait !     Wait  a  minute ! 

SHAKESPEARE  (echoing)  :  Wait  a  minute ! 

Everyone  quiets  down. 

DUDE:  Looks  like  we'll  have  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time. 
Never  mind  the  speeches  right  now.  We'll  just  take  up  the  bow- 
ing. (Turning  to  Judge)  Judge — show  them  how  to  do  it  again. 
(Judge  rises.)     Now  watch  him  closely. 

Judge  executes  a  courtly  bow,  stiff  from  the  waist  up.  He 
holds  his  hand  out  effeminately  and  smiles  prettily. 

DUDE :  Now,  what's  so  tough  about  that  ?  All  right  now — 
everybody  do  it ! 

Each  man  selects  a  girl  and  silently  practices  his  bowing.  It's 
a  strange  sight.  The  door  opens  and  Happy  enters.  CAMERA 
MOVES  IN  to  a  CLOSE-UP  OF  HAPPY  as  he  hears  the  voices 
and  looks  up.  He  stares  unbelievingly  at  the  strange  sight.  He 
suddenly  turns  and  starts  out  again  when  Dude's  voice  stops  him: 

DUDE'S  VOICE :  Hey — wait  a  minute !     Where  you  goin'  ? 

Happy  turns.     Looks  at  the  mob  again,  and  shakes  his  head. 

HAPPY :  I  don't  believe  it. 

FULL  SHOT.  Dude  rises  from  his  chair  and  crosses  half- 
way to  Happy. 

DUDE :  It's  high  time  you  showed  up. 

Happy  goes  toward  Dude.  He  has  to  step  around  muggs  who, 
in  the  process  of  bowing,  block  his  way.  As  he  crosses,  he  can- 
not take  his  eyes  off  them,  fascinated  by  the  weird  goings-on. 
He  finally  reaches  Dude  and  bumps  into  him.  He  starts  back,  and 
bows  very  low. 

HAPPY  (with  an  elaborate  curtsy) :  Pardon  me —  (He 
catches  himself. )     Holy  Smokes !     They  got  me  doing  it ! 

MISSOURI  (entering  scene)  :  Don't  worry!  You  can  stand 
plenty  of  practice. 

Happy  glares  at  her. 

DUDE :  You  picked  a  great  time  to  walk  out. 

MISSOURI  (mumbling)  :  He  always  does,  doesn't  he? 

DUDE :  These  guys  are  driving  me  crazy. 

HAPPY:  You're  not  doing  them  any  good. 
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DUDE  (his  dander  up)  :  Well,  I'm  going  through  with  this 
thing,  see?  If  I  have  to  keep  this  gang  here  all  night.  Dave  the 
Dude  don't  start  anything  he  can't  finish. 

HAPPY:  You'll  finish  all  right.     But  where? 

DUDE  (holding  his  hand  up)  :  Wait  a  minute !     Quiet ! 

SHAKESPEARE  (echoing)  :  Wait  a  minute !     Everybody ! 

The  mumbling  of  the  rehearsers  quiets  down.  They  all  turn 
in  Dude's  direction,  and  look  up  at  him  in  a  listening  attitude. 

DUDE  (after  a  pause)  :  I  don't  mind  tellin'  you,  you  smell  to 
high  heaven.  Yessir.  If  you  tried  you  couldn't  be  any  worse. 
(He  walks  around  a  moment  before  continuing,  then  suddenly 
wheels  on  them:)  What'sa  matter  with  you  guys?  There's 
nothin'  tough  about  this  society  racket.  All  you  gotta  do  is  use 
your  head.  You  bend  over  to  bow  and  look  like  you're  ready  to 
fall  on  your  kissers!  (His  voice  softening)  You  guys  have  got 
brains.  You  wouldn't  be  successful  in  your  business,  if  you  didn't 
have.  (Pleading)  Well,  all  I'm  askin'  you  to  do  is  use  'em — 
that's  all.  (He  paces  about,  running  his  hand  over  his  head.) 
Actors  do  this  kinda  stuff  every  day  of  their  life.  Now  don't 
tell  me  you  ain't  got  as  much  brains  as  actors!  (The  crowd 
watches  him  silently.  Dude  takes  a  violent  puff  on  his  cigarette, 
then  continues  speaking,  pugnaciously.)  Trouble  with  a  lotta  you 
guys  is  you  don't  take  this  thing  serious.  (Growling  at  them) 
Well,  lemme  tell  you  somethin'.  It's  serious,  all  right.  The  guy 
that  don't  think  so,  better  take  it  on  the  lam  right  now.  (Sud- 
denly his  whole  manner  softens.  His  voice  becomes  wheedling.) 
Aw,  listen,  fellers.  I  don't  wanna  get  tough  with  you.  But  we 
gotta  go  through  with  it.  It  ain't  for  me.  Nobody's  gonna  get 
anything  out  of  it.  Happy  thinks  I'm  crazy.  Well,  maybe  he's 
right.  But  I  started  it  and  I  gotta  go  through  with  it.  We're 
doing  this  for  Apple  Annie,  see?  She's  in  a  tough  spot  and  it's 
up  to  us  to  get  her  out  of  it.  You  don't  wanna  gum  up  the 
works,  do  you  ?  She's  done  somethin'  for  everyone  in  this  room. 
You  don't  wanna  break  the  old  lady's  heart,  do  you?  If  any- 
thing goes  wrong  tomorrow  night,  there's  no  tellin'  what  Annie's 
liable  to  do. 

A  QUICK  PAN  SHOT  AROUND  THE  ROOM  showing 
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the  effect  of  this  speech  on  the  muggs.  CAMERA  FINALLY 
ARRIVES  at  Missouri  whose  eyes  well  up.  Happy  stands  next 
to  her.  Although  he  is  trying  hard  not  to  show  it  he,  too,  is 
visibly  moved.     Over  the  shot  we  hear  Dude's  voice  continuing : 

DUDE'S  VOICE:  So  come  on — let's  practice — and  practice 
hard.  All  right,  now,  we're  gonna  tackle  the  Apple  Annie  speech. 
Each  one  of  you  girls  is  Apple  Annie.  All  right,  fellers — pick 
yourself  a  dame.     You're  just  being  introduced  to  her.     Let's  go. 

They  follow  instructions.  The  rehearsal  begins.  We  hear  the 
mumble  of  their  voices.  Suddenly  the  door  opens.  Two  de- 
tectives enter,  stand  there  and  watch  the  strange  spectacle.  The 
men,  one  by  one,  become  conscious  of  their  presence,  and  stop  re- 
hearsing. 

MED.  SHOT  (DIFFERENT  ANGLE). 

1ST  DETECTIVE:  Hello,  boys.     Hello,  Dude. 

DUDE  (seeing  them;  shouts)  :  Quiet!     Quiet,  everybody! 

SHAKESPEARE :  Quiet  everybody ! 

DUDE  (meaning  Shakespeare)  :  Quiet! 

SHAKESPEARE  (not  realising  it)  :  Quiet! 

DUDE  (glaring  at  him)  :  Quiet  you ! 

Shakespeare  wakes  up.  Pantomimes  to  everybody  to  be  quiet. 
Dude  crosses  to  detectives. 

DUDE:  Hello. 

1ST  DETECTIVE  (suavely) :  What's  goin'  on  here? 

DUDE :  Nothin'  you'd  be  interested  in. 

2ND  DETECTIVE:  No?  Looks  kinda  funny,  don't  it? 
Your  whole  mob  up  here  at  one  time. 

DUDE :  Anything  wrong  in  a  feller  havin'  his  friends  up  ? 

1ST  DETECTIVE :  No.     Nothin'  wrong  in  that. 

2ND  DETECTIVE:  Your  muggs  are  gettin'  kinda  classy, 
ain't  they? 

DUDE  (ignoring  him  and  turning  to  the  gang,  who  have  re- 
mained standing)  :  Okay,  everybody.  Go  on  home.  Rehearsal's 
over. 

SHAKESPEARE :  All  right,  everybody.     Go  on  home. 

We  hear  them  shuffling  out  of  scene. 

1ST  DETECTIVE:  Puttin'  on  a  show,  Dude? 
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DUDE :  Yeah. 

HAPPY  (dryly)  :  Yeah.     A  benefit  performance. 

1ST  DETECTIVE  (starting  out)  :  Well,  be  seem'  you,  Dude. 

Dude  watches  them  until  they  reach  the  door. 

DUDE:  Hey — wait  a  minute!  (Detectives  turn.)  That  all 
you  guys  wanted  ?     What's  on  your  mind  ? 

2ND  DETECTIVE:  Oh,  nothing.  Just  thought  we'd  drop 
in  for  a  minute.     Things  are  gettin'  pretty  dull  around  town. 

1ST  DETECTIVE:  'Night,  Dude. 

They  exit.  As  they  take  their  leave  Dude  watches  them  specu- 
latively, his  eyes  glued  on  their  backs.  Happy  and  Missouri  stand 
near  Dude.  Happy  innocently  starts  whistling  the  "Prisoner's 
Song."     Dude  flashes  him  a  quick  reproachful  look. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  TELEPHONE  BOOTH— CLOSE-UP.  First  detec- 
tive is  inside  phoning.     Second  detective  stands  outside. 

1ST  DETECTIVE:  The  soup  and  fish  is  what  gets  me.  .  .  . 
Yeah,  the  whole  mob  was  up  there.  .  .  .  Couldn't  find  out  what 
it  was  all  about.  But  it  sure  looks  like  they're  ready  to  spring 
something  big. 

INT.  INSPECTOR'S  OFFICE— FULL  SHOT  INSPEC- 
TOR. 

INSPECTOR  (speaking  into  phone) :  You  didn't  ask  him 
about  the  three  reporters,  did  you?  .  .  .  That's  good.  (He 
leans  over  and  snaps  the  dictaphone  on.) 

VOICE:  Yessir? 

INSPECTOR  (into  dictaphone)  :  Send  in  Fitzroy,  O'Brien, 
and  Gibbons.  (Snaps  off  dictaphone;  speaks  into  phone:)  Now 
listen — you  two  fellers  keep  your  eye  on  Dude.  But  don't  let 
him  know  he's  being  tailed.  If  anything  looks  phony  to  you, 
let  me  know  right  away.  (  While  he  speaks,  the  door  has  opened 
and  three  detectives  have  entered.  They  wait  for  him  to  finish. 
He  hangs  up  receiver  and  turns  to  them.)  I  want  a  tail  put  on 
every  one  of  Dave  the  Dude's  mob.  There's  a  list  of  their  names 
in  the  files.  Use  every  man  in  your  department  if  you  have  to. 
I  want  those  yeggs  shadowed  twenty- four  hours  a  day,  starting 
right  now.     So  get  going. 
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Men  start  out.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  LOUISE'S  BEDROOM— NIGHT— FULL  SHOT. 
It  is  illuminated  only  by  a  stream  of  moonlight  which  filters 
through  the  window.  Louise  is  sound  asleep,  her  hair  spread  out 
on  the  pillow.  The  door  softly  opens  and  Annie  enters.  She 
watches  her  daughter  for  a  second,  then  tiptoes  over  and,  bending, 
kisses  her  lightly  on  the  cheek.     Then  she  tiptoes  out  of  the  room. 

CUT  TO: 

INT.  ANNIE'S  BEDROOM— FULL  SHOT.  Annie  enters, 
crosses  to  a  soft  chair  and  sits  in  it.  We  stay  with  her  a  moment 
as  she  sits,  staring  abstractedly  into  space.  CAMERA  MOVES 
DOWN  SLOWLY  to  her  and  it  isn't  until  we  are  in  a 
CLOSE-UP  of  her  that  we  notice  that  her  lips  are  moving.  We 
can  barely  distinguish  the  words  she  mumbles: 

ANNIE:  Please,  God— Please,  God—  FADE-OUT 
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FADE-IN:  INT.  CORRIDOR  ANNIE'S  APT.— NIGHT— 
MED.  SHOT.  Judge  is  talking  to  a  six-piece  string  orchestra. 
He  is  dressed  immaculately  in  tails. 

JUDGE  (to  leader)  :  The  music  must  be  soft  and  mellow. 
Nothing  harsh — nothing  raucous.  Our  guests  have  very  delicate 
nerves.  You  are  to  play  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes.  Do  we 
understand  each  other  ? 

LEADER :  Yessir. 

JUDGE  (leaving)  :  Okay.     Let  her  rip! 

The  leader  reacts  to  this  last  phrase. 

CAMERA  PANS  WITH  JUDGE  as  he  proceeds  farther 
down  the  corridor,  where  he  is  confronted  by  the  regular  butler 
and  two  others,  who  stand  at  attention. 

JUDGE:  These  the  two  new  men? 

BUTLER:  Yessir. 

JUDGE :  Do  they  know  their  requirements? 

BUTLER:  I  explained  everything,  sir. 
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JUDGE :  Excellent. 

CAMERA  PANS  WITH  JUDGE  as  he  goes  to  end  of  corri- 
dor and  enters  storeroom  where  the  three  reporters  are. 

CUT  TO: 

INT.  STOREROOM— MED.  SHOT  (shooting  toward 
door).  The  three  reporters  are  bound  to  chairs.  The  door  is 
opened  by  Bugs  Malone.     Judge  just  entering. 

JUDGE :  Good  evening,  Bugs. 

BUGS :  Hey,  when  do  I  eat  ? 

JUDGE:  The  steaming  victuals,  my  dear  Bugs,  are  on  their 
way.     How  are  the  captives  behaving? 

BUGS :  Don't  worry  about  them. 

JUDGE:  My  advice  is  to  put  the  gags  back  in  their  mouths. 
An  outcry  from  them  would  be  most  unhealthy.     (He  exits.) 

CUT  TO: 

INT.  ANNIE'S  BEDROOM— FULL  SHOT.  A  maid  is  as- 
sisting Annie,  who  is  about  ready.  She  puts  a  corsage  on  Annie's 
dress  and  stands  aside  to  view  the  effect.  Annie  is  slightly  self- 
conscious. 

ANNIE  (timidly)  :  Are  you  sure  it's  all  right? 

MAID :  Yes,  ma'am. 

ANNIE :  Better  go  over  everything  again.  It's  gotta  be  just 
right. 

Maid  makes  a  careful  examination — pulls  something  here — 
straightens  out  something  there — pats  her  hair — adjusts  her  cor- 
sage. 

MAID :  A  handkerchief — have  you  got  a  handkerchief  ? 

ANNIE  (producing  one)  :  Yes.     I  have  one. 

MAID  (smiling  pleasantly)  :  Sorry,  ma'am,  but  I  can't  find 
anything  wrong. 

ANNIE  (with  a  grateful  gesture)  :  Thank  you. 

JUDGE  (entering;  exaggeratedly)  :  Do  these  old  eyes  deceive 
me — or  am  I  really  in  the  presence  of  an  angel? 

ANNIE :  Stop  it,  Henry. 

JUDGE  (expansively)  :  Never  in  all  my  questionable  career 
have  I  gazed  upon  such  divine  loveliness. 

He  makes  an  elaborate,  courtly  curtsy — clicks  his  heels,  bows 
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from  the  waist,  and  takes  her  hand  in  his  and  kisses  it.  Maid, 
smiling,  leaves. 

ANNIE  (yanking  her  hand  away;  quavering  voice)  :  What 
time  are  they  coming  ? 

JUDGE :  Eight  o'clock,  my  love. 

ANNIE  (her  hand  on  his  arm)  :  Do  you  think  they  can  do  it, 
Henry  ? 

JUDGE:  They've  been  rehearsing  night  and  day  without  a 
let-up. 

ANNIE :  I'm  nervous. 

JUDGE:  Don't  worry,  my  pet.  If  anything  happens  I'll  be 
there  to  cover  up.  (An  affectionate  pat)  Just  leave  it  to  the  old 
Judge.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  A  PHONE  BOOTH— CLOSE-UP  FIRST  DETEC- 
TIVE at  phone. 

1ST  DETECTIVE  (into  phone)  :  Dude  and  his  mob  are  up  at 
Missouri  Martin's.  The  joint's  got  a  sign  on  it — closed.  .  .  . 
No.  Can't  find  out  what  it's  all  about.  But  it  sure  looks  phony. 
There's  a  line  of  cars  outside  a  block  long.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  INSPECTOR'S  OFFICE— FULL  SHOT  INSPEC- 
TOR on  the  phone.  Captain  Moore  and  several  other  men  are  in 
the  office. 

INSPECTOR  (on  the  phone):  Okay!  Stay  on  his  tail. 
Keep  all  the  boys  there.  Don't  let  'em  get  away  from  you  now. 
And  what's  more,  don't  let  the  Dude  find  out  he's  being  watched. 
He's  a  pretty  shrewd  article.  .  .  .  Yeah.  Okay.  Keep  in  touch 
with  me.  (He  hangs  up  and  turns  to  the  men  in  his  office.) 
Moore!  You  better  get  the  riot  squad  ready.  Take  about 
twenty-five  men.  Machine  guns — tear  bombs — everything — the 
works.     We  may  have  a  job  on  our  hands.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  CORRIDOR  ANNIE'S  APT.— TRUCKING  SHOT 
as  Judge  and  Count  walk  along  corridor. 

JUDGE :  You've  no  idea  how  many  telephone  calls  I've  had  to- 
day— people  who  want  to  meet  you.     Important  people,  too. 

COUNT  (flattered) :  Is  that  so? 

JUDGE:  Oh,  yes.  I  had  the  same  difficulty  when  Bernard 
Shaw  called  on  me.     Sometimes  I'm  a  little  ashamed  of  my 
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fellow-Americans.  The  way  they  fawn  at — and — uh — worship 
celebrities. 

COUNT :  That's  rather  charming. 

JUDGE :  They're  like  children.  You'll  notice  it  tonight.  In 
your  presence  they'll  probably  stammer — and — uh — be  tongue- 
tied — and  awkward.  I  beg  you  to  make  allowances  for  them. 
(The  Judge  is  preparing  the  Count  for  the  inefficiencies  of 
the  muggs.  He  watches  the  Count  for  the  effect  this  has  on 
him. ) 

COUNT:  Of  course,  of  course — (Smiling)  Different  countries 
— different  characteristics.  Which  reminds  me  there  is  a  custom 
in  our  country  which  quite  obviously  is  not  American.  I've  been 
waiting  for  you  to  speak  of  it. 

JUDGE :  Yes  ?     What's  on  your  mind  ? 

COUNT:  The  dowry,  my  dear  Judge.  As  yet  nothing  has 
been  said  about  the  dowry. 

The  Judge's  face  goes  blank.  Here's  a  little  snag  they  hadn't 
anticipated.     There  is  quite  a  pause  before  he  speaks. 

JUDGE :  The  dowry,  huh? 

COUNT :  Yes,  Sefior.  I'm  aware,  of  course,  that  in  America 
you  do  not  consider  it  very  important — but  in  my  country — 

JUDGE:  An  old  Spanish  custom,  huh? 

COUNT  (taking  him  seriously)  :  Yes,  Sefior.  A  very  old 
custom. 

JUDGE  (jockeying  for  time)  :  Well,  I  don't  know  what  to 
say,  Count.     You  kind  of  crept  up  on  me  with  that  one. 

COUNT:  Beg  pardon? 

JUDGE  (catching  himself)  :  I  say,  I  wasn't  quite  prepared  for 
this.  It's  rather  a  delicate  subject,  you  know.  Perhaps  you 
don't  realize  whom  your  son  is  marrying.  (While  stalling  for 
time  he  has  gotten  himself  quite  worked  up.)  A  Manville,  sir! 
A  descendant  of  the  celebrated  General  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
— George  Washington  Manville.  (Carelessly)  You've  no  doubt 
heard  of  him  ? 

COUNT :  I'm  sorry  to  say,  I  have  not. 

JUDGE  (a  bit  miffed)  :  Well,  that's  strange.  (Must  keep  it 
up)  And  on  her  mother's  side,  she  comes  from  the  purest  stock. 
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(Hits  an  idea)  If  it  weren't  for  them,  there'd  be  no  apple  industry 
in  America. 

COUNT  (shrugging)  :  No  doubt.  But  my  son,  too,  comes 
from  an  old  and  distinguished  family.  Yet  I  am  making  a  set- 
tlement equal  to  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

JUDGE  (this  is  unexpected)  :  You  are? 

COUNT:  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to  make  a 
similar  settlement.  Of  course  if  you  do  not  wish  to  discuss  it — 
(He  suddenly  stops — something  off  scene  attracts  his  atten- 
tion. ) 

INT.  BILLIARD  ROOM— MED.  SHOT  (shooting  from 
corridor).     Judge  and  Count  enter  scene. 

COUNT:  Well— look  at  this.  Billiards!  Why  did  you  not 
tell  me  you  had  a  billiard  room  ? 

The  Judge  has  been  standing  back  of  him,  watching  the  Count's 
face  as  he  speaks.     Ideas  are  beginning  to  pop  into  his  head. 

JUDGE  (slyly)  :  Do  you  play? 

COUNT:  Do  I  play!  Serlor!  In  Valencia,  I  am  the  cham- 
pion. 

JUDGE  (slowly)  :  Well,  now  isn't  that  just — you  don't  say! 

COUNT  (crossing  to  cue  rack)  :  Perhaps  before  the  guests  ar- 
rive, we  can — 

JUDGE:  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure. 

CAMERA  TRUCKS  WITH  HIM  as  he  crosses  to  a  small 
cabinet.  On  the  way  he  hums  to  himself:  "Happy  Days  Are 
Here  Again."  He  reaches  up  to  open  door  of  cabinet,  then 
stops. 

JUDGE :  About  the  dowry,  Count — 

COUNT'S  VOICE:  Yes? 

FULL  SHOT.  Judge  gets  a  small  box  from  the  cabinet,  con* 
taining  the  three  billiard  balls,  and  now  comes  toward  the  table. 
The  Count  is  still  selecting  a  cue. 

JUDGE :  It  occurred  to  me  that  inasmuch  as  the  children  are 
going  back  to  Spain  to  live  with  you,  that  I  should  take  care  of 
the  whole  amount. 

COUNT :  But,  Sefior,  I  wouldn't  think  of  it. 
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JUDGE  (carelessly)  :  After  all,  it's  only  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

COUNT :  Yes,  that's  true.  But  why  should  you  bear  the  en- 
tire burden? 

JUDGE  (rolling  the  balls  on  the  table)  :  It's  nothing,  my  dear 
Count,  nothing.     I  can  well  afford  it. 

COUNT:  Well,  for  that  matter,  so  can  I.  You  are  so  gra- 
cious about  it,  you  make  me  rather  ashamed,  Sefior.  You  can 
do  me  a  great  favor,  if  you'll  allow  me  to  take  care  of  it. 

JUDGE :  Oh,  no.     That  would  be  most  unfair. 

COUNT :  But  I  want  to  do  it,  Sefior. 

JUDGE  (wave  of  his  hand) :  Oh,  no,  no,  no!  I  am  on  the 
daughter's  side.     I  have  that  right. 

COUNT :  But  I  insist ! 

JUDGE  (chuckling)  :  This  seems  silly.  We  can  go  on  like 
this  for  hours.  In  America  we  have  ways  of  settling  things  like 
this.     We  toss  coins — or  pull  straws. 

The  Count  has  an  idea  and  chuckles  to  himself. 

JUDGE :  What  amuses  you,  Count? 

COUNT :  I  was  just  thinking.     I  could  take  advantage  of  you. 

JUDGE  (hopefully)  :  Yes?     How? 

COUNT  (hesitatingly)  :  By  suggesting  billiards. 

JUDGE  (sighing  relieve dly)  :  Well,  I  don't  know  why  not. 

COUNT  (wave  of  his  hand)  :  Oh,  no,  no.  I  couldn't  do  that. 
It  would  be  most  unfair. 

JUDGE :  Perhaps  it  won't.     You  never  can  tell. 

COUNT  (interested)  :  Do  you  play  well? 

JUDGE  (twinkle  in  his  eye)  :  Do  I  play  well?  I  practically 
make  my  living  at  it. 

The  Count,  assuming  it  to  be  typical  American  humor,  laughs 
heartily.     The  Judge  joins  him  as  he  sets  the  balls  up.    CUT  TO : 

INT.  MISSOURI  MARTIN'S  CLUB— FULL  SHOT. 
The  members  of  Dude's  gang  are  all  there,  dressed  and  ready. 
They  are  scattered  about  the  place,  standing  or  sitting  around 
restlessly — full  of  the  nervousness  of  actors  ready  to  go  on.  In 
one  group  are  Dude,  Happy,  Missouri,  and  Shakespeare.  Dude 
addresses  them: 
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DUDE :  I  want  everybody  to  be  on  their  toes.  And  no  drink- 
ing— understand?  After  you're  introduced  to  the  Count  and 
make  your  speech,  scram.  Don't  go  near  him  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  And  remember — (He  shouts  this:)  Her  name  isn't 
Apple  Annie!  It's  Mrs.  E.  Worthington  Manville!  Can  you 
remember  that? 

CHORUS  OF  AD  LIBS:  Sure!  .  .  .  That's  a  cinch!  .  .  . 
Mrs.  E.  Worthington  Manville.  .  .  .  It's  fancy,  all  right.  .  .  . 

DUDE :  The  whole  thing  won't  last  over  three  or  four  hours. 
They  gotta  catch  the  boat  at  midnight.  Everybody  remember 
who  you're  supposed  to  be?  (Chorus  of  assents  from  the 
gang. ) 

MED.  SHOT  MISSOURI,  DUDE,  HAPPY. 

MISSOURI:  What've  you  doped  out  for  me,  Dude? 

HAPPY  (innocently)  :  Oh,  are  you  going? 

MISSOURI  (teeth  clenched)  :  Listen,  Ice- Water — what's  your 
wife  do  to  keep  warm  nights? 

DUDE :  You're  the  society  leader  of  New  York,  Missouri. 

MISSOURI :  What' re  you  tryin'  to  do— insult  me?  Tell  you 
what — I'm  part  of  the  family,  see?  Where  there's  an  uncle 
there's  gotta  be  an  auntie.  Gents,  I  want  you  to  meet  the  ever- 
lovin'  wife  of  Uncle  Dave  the  Dude  Manville. 

DUDE:  Wife? 

MISSOURI :  Yes.  Just  rolled  in  from  Newport  on  the  fast 
freight. 

HAPPY  (out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth)  :  Look  out,  Dude. 
She's  closin'  in  on  you  again. 

MISSOURI  (to  Dude)  :  How  do  you  keep  from  gettin'  pneu- 
monia around  this  guy? 

DUDE:  Come  on — cut  out  the  gab.  Okay,  Missouri — any- 
thing you  want.     That's  set. 

Missouri  sticks  her  tongue  out  at  Happy. 

DUDE:  Now,  every  one  of  these  fellers  oughta  have  a  wife. 
Shakespeare,  go  around  and  pair  'em  off. 

SHAKESPEARE:  Okay,  Boss. 

DUDE:  Happy  and  I  are  going  over  first.  The  rest  of  you 
follow  ten  minutes  apart.     Don't  come  in  more  than  four  at  a 
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time.  And  don't  forget  this — you  palookas — you're  supposed  to 
be  gentlemen.     Come  on,  Happy. 

Dude  and  Happy  exit.  CAMERA  STAYS  ON  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

SHAKESPEARE  {to  the  mob)  :  All  right,  everybody— all  the 
men  stand  on  this  side — and  the  dames  over  here.  I'm  gonna 
fix  all  you  guys  up  with  a  dame  and  I  don't  want  no  squawkin', 
see?  CUT  TO: 

EXT.  FRONT  OF  MISSOURI  MARTIN'S  CLUB— MED. 
LONG  SHOT.  Dude  and  Happy  emerge  from  building.  lust 
as  Dude  starts  to  hail  a  car,  Smiley  rolls  up  in  front  of  him.  He 
holds  his  hand  out  as  if  begging  for  alms. 

CLOSE  SHOT  DUDE,  HAPPY,  AND  SMILEY. 

SMILEY :  Look  out,  Dude — cops !  They  been  trailin'  you  all 
day. 

Dude  reacts  to  this  news,  but  quickly  recovers  his  poise.  He 
drops  a  coin  in  Smiley' s  palm. 

SMILEY  {rolling  away)  :  Thanks,  Mister. 

Dude  glances  around  and  sees  group  of  detectives,  turns  and 
goes  back  into  the  building,  followed  by  Happy.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  MISSOURI  MARTIN'S  CLUB— FULL  SHOT. 
Dude  and  Happy  enter.     All  turn  tozvard  them  and  are  silenced. 

HAPPY  {as  they  enter)  :  I  told  you,  you  were  stickin'  your 
head  in  a  noose. 

MISSOURI:  What's  the  matter,  Dude? 

DUDE :  Cops !     Millions  of  'em. 

A  MAN  {scared)  :  Cops?  I  thought  this  thing  was  on  the 
up-and-up.  Hey,  look,  Dude — if  there's  anything  screwy 
about — 

DUDE  {shouting)  :  Shut  up! 

The  man  is  intimidated,  and  steps  back.  Dude,  followed  by 
Missouri,  walks  over  to  a  window.  Happy  is  already  there.  He 
has  the  curtains  slightly  parted  and  peers  out. 

DUDE  {worried)  :  We  can't  go  to  the  Marberry  now.  They'll 
follow  us  over  there. 

HAPPY  {mumbling)  :  I  hate  to  think  what  that  prison  food's 
gonna  do  to  my  indigestion. 
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Dave  the  Dude  and  Missouri  glare  at  him.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  BILLIARD  ROOM  KENT'S  APT.— CLOSE-UP  OF 
BILLIARD  TABLE  as  the  balls  roll  around  in  a  similar  trick 
shot  the  Judge  made  against  the  rube  from  Providence.  CAM- 
ERA TRUCKS  BACK  to  FULL  SHOT.  The  Count  stares  at 
the  result. 

COUNT  {shaking  his  head)  :  What  luck. 

JUDGE :  Yes.     I've  been  most  fortunate,  haven't  I  ? 

COUNT  (looking  up  at  rack)  :  Do  you  realize  if  you  make 
this  next  point,  you  win? 

JUDGE:  Really?  (Looks  balls  over  as  he  chalks  his  cue) 
I'm  afraid  this  shot  is  practically  impossible. 

COUNT :  It  can  be  made. 

JUDGE:  You  think  so? 

COUNT  (showing  him)  :  Yes.  If  you  carom  off  the  red  ball 
— take  these  two  cushions — come  back  to  this  corner — 

JUDGE  (shaking  his  head)  :  It's  too  much  for  me.  That 
would  take  an  expert. 

BUTLER  (entering)  :  Beg  pardon,  sir.  Your  brother  on  the 
phone. 

JUDGE:  Brother  David? 

BUTLER :  Yessir.     Said  it  was  very  important. 

JUDGE :  I  shall  be  there  directly. 

He  leans  over,  snaps  his  cue  at  the  ball,  not  following  the 
Count's  suggestion  at  all.  It  doesn't  look  as  if  he  tried.  The 
moment  he  shoots,  he  drops  his  cue  and  follows  the  butler  out. 
The  Count  watches  the  progress  of  the  balls.  They  execute  a 
shot  we  have  seen  the  Judge  make  in  Boyle's.  The  two  balls 
click.     The  Count's  eyes  widen  in  surprise. 

COUNT :  You  made  it !     What  luck ! 

CLOSE-UP  JUDGE  as  he  leaves  billiard  room. 

JUDGE  (without  turning)  :  Most  fortunate !  Most  fortu- 
nate! CUT  TO: 

INT.  ANNIE'S  BEDROOM— FULL  SHOT.  Judge  enters 
and  sits  down  at  telephone. 

JUDGE:  Hello!  .  .  .  Yes,  this  is  he.  Congratulate  me, 
Brother  David.     I  just  saved  you  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
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While  he  speaks,  Annie  enters  and  stands  in  doorway. 

CUT  TO: 

INT.  MISSOURI  MARTIN'S  CLUB— CLOSE-UP  DUDE 
at  a  phone. 

DUDE  (into  phone)  :  Never  mind  that  stuff.  Listen,  we're 
in  a  jam.  We're  stymied  here  at  Missouri  Martin's.  The  place 
is  surrounded  by  cops.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  ANNIE'S  BEDROOM— FULL  SHOT  IUDGE  at 
phone.  Annie  has  walked  over  back  of  him,  in  a  listening  attitude. 

JUDGE:  Cops! 

Annie's  face  takes  on  a  terrified  look. 

JUDGE:  I  don't  care  for  that  at  all,  my  dear  Dude.  .  .  . 
Would  you  suggest  that  I  fold  my  tent  and  silently  scram  into  the 
night  ? 

Annie  listens,  too  frightened  to  speak.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  MISSOURI  MARTIN'S  CLUB— CLOSE-UP  DUDE 
at  phone: 

DUDE  (on  phone;  threateningly)  :  Don't  budge  outa  this 
place.  Just  stay  where  you  are  and  stall  till  I  figure  something 
out.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  ANNIE'S  BEDROOM— MED.  SHOT  JUDGE  AND 
ANNIE. 

JUDGE  (into  phone) :  Just  as  you  say,  Dude.  (Querulous 
voice)  But  I  hardly  relish  being  left  holding  that  well-known  bag. 
(He  slowly  hangs  up  receiver,  not  knowing  Annie  is  back  of  him 
and  has  heard.) 

ANNIE  (scarcely  audible)  :  What  is  it,  Henry?  What's  hap- 
pened ? 

Judge  turns  and,  seeing  her,  decides  to  minimise  it  for  her  sake. 

JUDGE:  Why,  nothing,  angel.     Nothing  at  all. 

ANNIE:  I  heard  you,  Henry.  You  said  something  about 
cops.     (Great  anxiety)  They're  not  coming  here,  are  they? 

JUDGE :  No,  of  course  not. 

ANNIE  (tremblingly)  :  Henry,  don't  fool  me.  Tell  me  the 
truth. 

JUDGE:  Now,  don't  get  yourself  all  worked  up,  Annie. 
You've  got  to  keep  your  head. 
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ANNIE :  But  if  anything's  going  to  happen,  I've  got  to  know. 
{Stridently)  I'd  rather  tell  them  the  truth  myself — 

JUDGE  {hand  on  her  shoulder)  :  Sh-sh-sh.  .  .  . 

LOUISE'S  VOICE  {heard  off  scene)  :  Oh,  Mother! 

They  turn.  Louise  enters.  She  looks  radiant  in  an  exquisite 
evening  gown. 

LOUISE :  Look,  Mother !  {She  holds  up  a  plush  box  in  which 
is  a  necklace.)  Carlos  gave  it  to  me.  It's  an  heirloom.  Isn't  it 
wonderful?  {She  takes  the  necklace  out.)  He  says  it  used  to 
belong  to  Queen  Isabella. 

ANNIE  {choked)  :  It's  beautiful,  dear. 

LOUISE :  Here — let  me  put  it  on  you.  I  want  to  see  what  it 
looks  like.  {She  has  placed  it  around  Annie's  neck,  and  stands 
back,  excited.)  It's  lovely!  I've  never  been  so  thrilled  in  my 
life.  Now  you  stay  where  you  are.  I  want  Carlos  to  see  it. 
{As  she  goes:)  Don't  move,  now. 

She  exits.  Annie  doesn't  stir  for  a  moment.  Then  she  turns 
to  the  Judge,  all  her  despair  written  in  her  face.  They  are  still 
looking  dejectedly  at  each  other  when  we  CUT  TO: 

INT.  MISSOURI  MARTIN'S  CLUB— FULL  SHOT. 
There  is  a  hushed,  depressed  silence.  Everyone  sits  around 
glumly.  Dude  paces  back  and  forth  thoughtfully.  Happy  still 
stands  at  the  window,  peering  out.     Missouri  is  beside  him. 

MISSOURI  {under  her  breath)  :  Those  stinkin'  cops! 

She  turns  to  Dude,  watches  him  as  he  walks  to  and  fro,  deep 
in  thought.  The  rest  of  the  people  have  their  eyes  glued  on 
Dude.     As  he  paces,  he  abstractedly  tosses  a  coin. 

MED.  SHOT.  Shakespeare  also  tosses  a  coin,  in  imitation  of 
Dude.  A  man  pantomimes  to  him  to  match.  Shakespeare 
places  his  coin  on  the  back  of  his  hand.  Man  points  to  his  head. 
Shakespeare  looks  at  his  coin,  shakes  his  head,  points  to  his  tail. 
Man  flips  coin  to  Shakespeare,  which  he  catches — and  continues 
his  pacing. 

CLOSE-UP  DUDE.     He  looks  anxiously  at  his  wrist  watch. 

INSERT:  DUDE'S  WRIST  WATCH.    It  reads:  8:15. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

INSERT:  COUNT'S  WATCH.    It  reads:  9:00.     CUT  TO: 
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INT.  DRAWING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT.  The  Count  puts 
his  watch  back  in  his  pocket.  He  walks  around  impatiently,  a 
look  of  concern  on  his  face.  Butler  enters  with  a  cocktail  tray. 
Holds  it  out. 

COUNT  {suddenly  seeing  him)  :  Oh,  yes.  Thank  you.  {He 
takes  a  drink. )     Where  is  everybody  ? 

BUTLER :  The  children  are  in  the  garden,  sir.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Manville  are  in  their  room. 

COUNT:  I  see.  What  time — uh — when  are  the  guests  sup- 
posed to  come  ? 

BUTLER  {nervously)  :  I — I — uh — I  don't  know,  sir.  I 
thought  it  was  eight  o'clock. 

COUNT :  I  see.     That's  all,  John. 

Butler  exits.     Count  watches  him,  puzzled.  CUT  TO : 

INT.  ANNIE'S  BEDROOM— MED.  SHOT.  Annie  walks 
around  in  a  state  of  great  distress,  wringing  her  hands. 

ANNIE:  If  the  police  come,  what'll  I  do?  What'll  I  say  to 
the  Count?     What'll  I  tell  Louise? 

JUDGE :  Quiet,  Annie !     The  police  aren't  coming  here. 

ANNIE  {wringing  her  hands)  :  Poor  Louise.  {Pathetically) 
She  is  a  lovely  girl,  isn't  she,  Henry?  {Half  crying)  Don't  you 
think  she's  lovely? 

JUDGE :  Of  course — of  course. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  what  am  I  going  to  do?  Suppose  the  Count 
should  call  off  the  wedding?     {Dead  voice)  Louise'd  hate  me. 

JUDGE :  Don't  be  silly,  Annie. 

ANNIE :  She'll  want  to  know  who  her  father  is.  What'll  I 
tell  her?  {Her  voice  rises,  quaveringly)  What'll  I  tell  her, 
Henry?     {Quietly)  I  was  never  married,  you  know. 

JUDGE:  You  won't  have  to  tell  her  anything. 

ANNIE :  For  twenty  years  I  kept  it  from  her — and  now — 
{Hysterically)  She  mustn't  find  out,  Henry.     You  hear?     She 
mustn't  ever  find  out. 

JUDGE  {taking  her  hands)  :  Annie!  Please  control  yourself ! 
You  must  be  quiet.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE— CLOSE  SHOT 
COMMISSIONER  at  his  desk.     Dude  leans  over  him. 
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DUDE:  Listen,  Commissioner.  You  don't  think  I'd  come 
down  here  to  see  you  if  it  wasn't  on  the  level.  {Pleading)  You 
gotta  take  my  word  for  it.     You  gotta  lay  off  me  tonight. 

WIDER  ANGLE.  Inspector  McCreary  is  there.  Also 
Happy. 

COMMISSIONER :What  else  do  you  want?  The  key  to  the 
city?  {Accusingly)  What's  your  whole  gang  doing  up  at  Mis- 
souri Martin's? 

DUDE :  It's  nothin'.  Nothin'  you'd  be  interested  in.  But  I 
can't  tell  you  about  it.  If  I  could,  you'd  see  how  silly  it  is  to 
make  all  this  fuss.  Listen,  just  lay  off  me  tonight.  I'll  do  any- 
thing. I'll  help  you  find  those  reporters.  That's  all  you  want, 
isn't  it? 

COMMISSIONER :  Sure !     How  you  gonna  help  me  ? 

DUDE:  I  got  friends.  All  I  gotta  do  is  go  to  them.  All  I 
gotta  do  is  send  the  word  around.  Those  reporters'll  be  back  at 
their  desks  tomorrow — as  good  as  new.  Just  call  off  your  men 
till  twelve  o'clock  tonight.     That's  all  I'm  askin'. 

COMMISSIONER:  Sorry,  Dude.  Can't  do  business. 
Something  tells  me  you  know  something  about  those  reporters. 
So  I'm  afraid  you're  gonna  have  a  police  escort  till  they  show  up. 

DUDE  {getting  tough  himself)  :  Okay.  If  that's  the  way  you 
feel  about  it,  I'll  tell  you  something.  You're  right.  I  have  got 
those  reporters!  But  they're  not  gonna  show  up,  see?  They're 
not  gonna  show  up  till  I'm  good  and  ready  to  produce  'em.  Now 
will  you  do  business? 

COMMISSIONER  {unable  to  conceal  his  delight)  :  Sure — 
sure  we'll  do  business.  {He  crosses  to  door,  which  he  opens,  and 
calls:)  Hey,  Mac —  {Turns  back  to  Dude:)  So  you  got  the 
reporters,  huh?     Well,  that's  what  I  thought  all  along. 

Two  detectives  enter. 

COMMISSIONER  (to  detectives)  :  Frisk  these  two  guys. 
We're  gonna  book  'em. 

DUDE :  This  ain't  gonna  get  you  any  place. 

COMMISSIONER  (disregarding  him)  :  Yessir.  You  can  al- 
ways do  business  with  the  police  department.  (Picks  up  phone) 
Get  me  the  Mayor  on  the  phone. 
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INSPECTOR:  I  don't  think  you  can  get  him,  Commissioner. 
He's  throwing  that  party  for  the  Governor  tonight. 

COMMISSIONER:  I'll  get  him,  all  right.  When  he  finds 
out  it's  about  the  reporters.  {To  Dude:)  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  the  Mayor  makes  a  deal  with  you,  too.  Probably  settle 
for  fifty  years. 

DUDE :  Don't  be  a  sap,  Commissioner.  Why  do  you  wanna 
drag  the  Mayor  into  this  ?  You  want  those  reporters,  don't  you  ? 
The  newspapers  are  makin'  a  sucker  outa  you.  Well,  here's  your 
chance  to  come  out  on  top. 

COMMISSIONER  {into  phone)  :  What!  Just  tell  him  it's 
about  the  reporters.  .  .  .  Yeah. 

DUDE  {pleading)  :  Listen,  there's  nothin'  crooked  about  this 
whole  thing.     You'd  laugh  your  head  off  if  you  heard  the  story. 

COMMISSIONER :  Yeah.  I'm  laughing  right  now.  {Into 
phone:)  Hello.  .  .  . 

Dude  quickly  slaps  his  hand  over  the  mouthpiece. 

DUDE  {desperately)  :  Wait  a  minute.  Before  you  talk  to  the 
Mayor,  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story.  You'll  probably  think  I 
blew  my  topper.  Maybe  I  did.  But  here's  the  real  low-down. 
{Suddenly)  Say,  look — you  believe  in  fairy  tales,  don't  you? 

COMMISSIONER  {hard  as  nails) :  What!  ! 

It  stops  Dude.  He  just  stares  at  the  Commissioner's  hatchet- 
face  for  a  second  and  realizes  the  futility  of  appealing  to  him. 

DUDE  {shaking  his  head)  :  No.  It's  no  use.  I'll  hang  be- 
fore I  let  you  give  me  the  horse  laugh.  {Strongly)  Go  ahead. 
Talk  to  the  Mayor.  Talk  to  anybody  you  want.  {Grimly)  But 
I'll  tell  you  one  thing.  You'll  never  see  those  three  reporters 
again. 

COMMISSIONER  {into  phone)  :  Hello,  Chief.  I  got  Dave 
the  Dude  down  here.  .  .  .  Yeah.  .  .  .  Yeah.  He  admits  having 
the  three  reporters.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  MAYOR'S  STUDY— MED.  SHOT.  Mayor  is  on  the 
phone.  He  is  dressed  in  full  evening  clothes.  Over  the  shot  we 
hear  music  and  the  gay  chatter  of  feminine  voices. 

MAYOR  {into  phone)  :  He  does,  huh? 

He  beckons  to  someone  off.     The  half  dozen  editors,  as  seen 
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previously  in  Mayor's  office,  enter.  They  are  accompanied  by  a 
portly,  dignified  gentleman.     He  is  the  Governor. 

MAYOR  (to  them)  :  Dave  the  Dude  admits  having  the  re- 
porters ! 

GOVERNOR :  Excellent.     Have  they  arrested  him  ? 

1ST  EDITOR:  Sure.  Sure,  they've  arrested  him,  Governor. 
(Sarcastically)  But  what  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen  now? 
In  the  morning  a  bail  bond  is  furnished  and  that's  that.  In  a  few 
months  the  furor  dies  down — Dave  the  Dude  reaches  a  few  influ- 
ential people — and  you  never  hear  anymore  about  it. 

GOVERNOR :  That's  ridiculous ! 

2ND  EDITOR :  But  that's  the  way  those  things  work  in  this 
town,  Governor. 

MAYOR  (into  phone;  his  voice  rising)  :  He's  got  a  colossal 
nerve !  Who  does  he  think  he  is  ?  He  can't  make  any  deals  with 
the  police  department ! 

3RD  EDITOR :  There's  an  example  for  you.  Wants  to  make 
a  deal  with  us. 

MAYOR  (explaining  to  them)  :  Says  if  we  don't  let  him  alone 
tonight  we'll  never  see  those  reporters  again. 

GOVERNOR :  Why,  this  is  outrageous ! 

1ST  EDITOR  (sarcastically)  :  Don't  get  excited,  Governor. 
It's  quite  the  customary  procedure. 

While  the  editors  speak,  the  Mayor  glares  at  them.  He  now 
turns  determinedly  back  to  the  phone. 

MAYOR  (into  phone;  jaw  out)  :  Bring  Dave  the  Dude  up 
here.  .  .  .  Yes,  that's  exactly  what  I  said.  Bring  him  up  here 
right  away.  .  .  .  (Angrily)  Don't  you  worry  about  my  guests. 
This  is  more  important. 

He  bangs  down  the  receiver.  The  editors  and  Governor  are 
surprised  at  this  action  and  await  an  explanation. 

MAYOR  (burning  up)  :  You  gentlemen  are  so  quick  to  criti- 
cize the  administration.  Let's  see  what  you  can  do  with  them. 
I'll  turn  him  over  to  you.    You  can  fill  your  front  pages  full  of  it. 

ALL  THE  EDITORS  (ad  lib)  :  Very  well.  .  .  .  That's  excel- 
lent. .  .  .  I'd  like  to  deal  with  him.  .  .  .  Nothing  would  give  me 
more  pleasure.  .  .  . 
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GOVERNOR:  I'd  send  a  criminal  like  that  away  for  life. 

MAYOR  {defiantly)  :  Well,  here's  your  chance. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  A  MOVING  POLICE  CAR— MED.  SHOT  DUDE, 
HAPPY,  COMMISSIONER,  AND  INSPECTOR.  The  latter 
two  feel  very  proud  of  themselves.  Dude  and  Happy  sink  back 
in  their  seats,  glumly. 

HAPPY :  It  was  all  gonna  be  so  simple—      DISSOLVE  TO  : 

INT.  MAYOR'S  STUDY— MED.  SHOT  {shooting  through 
entrance  door).  Commissioner,  Inspector,  Dude,  and  Happy  ap- 
proach.    In  the  doorway  they  stop. 

REVERSE  SHOT  {shooting  toward  a  group  comprising  the 
Governor,  the  Mayor,  and  all  the  editors).  They  stare  off  to- 
ward Dude,  gloweringly.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  MISSOURI  MARTIN'S  CLUB— MED.  SHOT. 
Missouri  Martin  paces  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  window,  in  a 
state  of  high  irritation.  Every  once  in  a  while  she  peers  out  of 
the  window. 

MISSOURI  {mumbling)  :  Stinkin'  cops! 

MUGG  {approaching  her)  :  Hey — any  news  from  Dude  yet? 

MISSOURI  {irritably)  :  No !  I'll  let  you  know  when  it  comes 
in! 

She  continues  her  pacing.  Mugg  stares  at  her,  failing  to  un- 
derstand the  cause  of  her  outburst. 

MUGG  {shrugging)  :  Well,  no  news  is  good  news. 

Missouri  glares  at  him.     He  sidles  out  of  scene. 

CLOSE  SHOT  CHEESECAKE  AND  A  GIRL,  rehearsing. 

CHEESECAKE :  It's  a  rare  privilege — 

Both  he  and  the  girl  look  worn  out.  His  voice  is  weary;  he 
slurs  the  words.  The  girl  shifts  from  one  foot  to  the  other.  CAM- 
ERA DRAWS  BACK.     We  find  Shakespeare  rehearsing  them. 

SHAKESPEARE  {imitating  Dude)  :  No,  no — I  told  you  a 
million  times — unlax.     You're  only  gettin'  worse,  you  dope. 

CHEESECAKE:  But  I'm  worn  out,  Shakespeare.  A  guy 
can't  unlax  when  he's  worn  out. 

GIRL:  Hey,  listen,  Simon  Legree — we  been  doin'  this  for 
hours. 
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CAMERA  PULLS  FARTHER  BACK— far  enough  to  take 
in  a  great  many  of  those  present.  They  are  a  miserable,  weary 
lot.  They  lean  up  against  each  other,  eyes  popping  out.  Some 
are  sprawled  out  on  chairs,  their  chins  resting  on  their  chests. 
Their  hair  is  disheveled,  their  ties  awry. 

SHAKESPEARE:  Dude  said  to  keep  on  practicing  didn't  he? 
And  if  Dude  says  to  practice,  we  practice,  see?  {Shouting:) 
Come  on,  now.  Everybody  up  on  their  feet.  Show  a  little 
more  pep  this  time.  Pick  your  partners — and  do  your  stuff. 
Come  on — unlax !     Unlax ! 

He  shoves  his  cigar  into  his  mouth,  and  grins — satisfied  with 
himself.  The  poor  rehearsers  rise  wearily  to  their  feet,  some 
leaning  on  their  partners'  shoulders,  not  unlike  the  marathon 
dancers  after  a  long  siege.  Others,  unable  to  hold  their  heads  up, 
mumble  their  speeches  mechanically. 

MED.  SHOT  SHAKESPEARE.  Near  him  is  a  table  upon 
which  is  the  phone.     It  rings. 

SHAKESPEARE  {shouting  to  them):  Keep  it  up  now! 
Don't  stop!  {He  picks  up  receiver.  Into  phone :)Yeah!  .  .  . 
Yeah.  Hello,  Dude.  .  .  .  {His  face  clouds.)  But  gee,  Dude, 
we're  all  set.  I  got  'em  all  practicin' — and  they  look  swell.  .  .  . 
(Sadly)  Yeah.     Okay,  Dude.     I'll  tell  'em. 

MED.  SHOT.  Missouri  has  walked  over  to  Shakespeare. 
The  rest  just  stand  around,  sensing  something  wrong. 

MISSOURI:  What's  up? 

SHAKESPEARE :  Dude  says  it's  all  off. 

MISSOURI  {heartbroken)  :  But  it  can't  be — 

SHAKESPEARE  (also  affected)  :  He  says  it's  all  off— and 
for  everybody  to  send  the  suits  back. 

Missouri  is  stunned  by  the  news.  CAMERA  RETREATS 
AND  PANS  AROUND,  showing  everybody  visibly  moved 
by  the  news.  There  is  a  hushed  silence.  Missouri  walks 
over  to  the  window,  disconsolately.  Shakespeare  follows  her 
over. 

MED.  SHOT  at  the  window.  Missouri  stares  moodily  out, 
biting  her  lips  to  force  back  the  tears.  Shakespeare  enters  and 
stands  beside  her. 
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SHAKESPEARE  {mournfully)  :  Gee,  that's  a  tough  break 
for  Annie. 

MISSOURI  {her  voice  breaks)  :  Stinkin'  cops!  {Unashamed 
of  her  tears)  When  you  try  to  do  somethin'  decent,  they  won't  let 
you.     {Sniffles)  Poor  Annie!  CUT  TO: 

INT.  ANNIE'S  DRAWING  ROOM— CLOSE  SHOT  CAR- 
LOS, who  sits  on  the  edge  of  the  divan,  his  body  hunched  over, 
abstractedly  tearing  a  piece  of  paper  into  bits.  CAMERA  PANS 
UP  to  the  Count,  who  looks  at  his  watch  and  grimaces  in  com- 
plete bafflement.  He  glances  toward  the  orchestra  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  They  have  been  playing  for  hours  to  no  audi- 
ence and  their  weariness  is  apparent.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  ANNIE'S  BEDROOM— MED.  SHOT  {over  Annie's 
back  ) .     Judge  faces  her. 

JUDGE :  You  mustn't  do  anything  foolish,  Annie. 

LOUISE  {from  doorway;  scarcely  audible)  :  Mother — 

Annie  does  not  stir.  Louise  crosses  to  her,  looks  up  into  her 
face.     Judge  diplomatically  exits. 

LOUISE:  Mother — what's  wrong? 

Without  responding,  Annie  crushes  her  to  her  bosom. 

LOUISE:  I  just  heard  the  Count  say  he  didn't  think 
there  was  going  to  be  any  reception.  Isn't  anybody  com- 
ing? 

ANNIE  {after  a  pause)  :  Louise — 

Louise  looks  up  at  her,  inquiringly. 

ANNIE  {stumblingly)  :  If  you  should — if  anything  should 
happen — 

LOUISE  {whispering)  :  Mother — 

ANNIE  {dead)  :  You  couldn't  ever  hate  your  mother,  could 


you 


LOUISE  {an  outcry)  :  Please  don't  say  things  like  that! 

Annie  presses  Louise  close  to  her,  gratefully. 

ANNIE  {after  another  pause)  :  Is  the  Count  still  in  the 
drawing  room? 

LOUISE  {a  whisper)  :  Yes. 

With  the  fixed  expression  of  one  who  knows  her  destiny  is  in- 
evitable, she  releases  herself  from  Louise's  grasp,  and  starts 
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funereally  across  the  room.  Louise  stares  at  her,  her  face 
clouded  perturbedly. 

CLOSE  TRUCKING  SHOT  of  Annie.  CAMERA 
TRUCKS  IN  FRONT  OF  HER  as  she  walks,  dry-eyed,  to  her 
doom.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  CORRIDOR— MED.  SHOT.  Annie  comes  out  of  her 
room  and,  just  as  she  is  about  to  enter  the  drawing  room,  the 
Judge  accosts  her: 

JUDGE  (as  if  to  restrain  her) :  Annie —  (She  goes  right 
past  him.)     Annie — where  are  you  going? 

But  she  is  gone.  He  watches  her  for  a  moment,  shrugging 
helplessly.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  DRAWING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT.  The  Count  and 
his  son  look  gravely  at  Annie  as  she  enters. 

ANNIE :  Count  Romero,  I — I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  a  moment 
— please. 

The  Count  merely  stares  at  her.  Annie,  self-consciously,  sits 
down. 

ANNIE  (looking  at  him;  indicating  chair)  :  Please — 

Without  any  change  of  expression,  the  Count  seats  himself. 
There  is  a  pause  for  a  few  seconds,  while  the  Count  waits  and 
Annie  struggles  to  get  started.     Finally  she  speaks: 

ANNIE:  Of  course,  you  know  there's  nothing  in  the  world 
I  want  more  than  for  Louise  to  marry  your  son.  (She  turns  to 
Carlos,  smiles  wanly.)  He's  a  dear  boy.  Even  in  the  short 
time  you've  been  here,  I've  grown  very  fond  of  him.  (She  pauses 
for  a  moment.  It  requires  all  her  strength  to  go  on.)  Louise 
loves  him.  Loves  him  deeply.  (Turns  to  Carlos  again)  I'm 
sure  he  loves  her,  too.  (Carlos  drops  his  head,  self-consciously.) 
Ever  since  she  was  born,  I've  lived  for  only  one  thing — (scarcely 
audible)  her  happiness.  (Dreamily)  When  she  wrote  me  she  had 
found  someone  she  loved,  I  was  the  happiest  mother  in  the  world. 

Louise  walks  into  the  scene  and  sits  beside  Annie.  Annie  takes 
her  hand,  holding  it  in  her  lap.  Louise  has  her  eyes  fixed  gravely 
on  her  Mother's  face. 

ANNIE:  Count  Romero,  you  came  to  America  to  find  out 
something  about — about  her  family — about  me.     (Count  makes 
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a  feeble  gesture  of  protest.  Annie  stops  him.)  Oh,  I  don't 
blame  you.  You  had  that  right.  After  all,  you  knew  nothing 
about  me.  It  would  have  been  terrible  if  they  got  married — and 
you  found  out  I  was — uh — that  I  was  some  common  person. 
Someone  you  were  ashamed  of — (a  whisper)  someone  that  even 
Louise  would  be  ashamed  of. 

LOUISE  (trembling  voice)  :  That's  silly,  Mother. 

Annie  squeezes  her  daughter's  hand. 

ANNIE  (after  a  pause)  :  That's  why  I  wanted  to  have  a  talk 
with  you.  I  wanted  you  to  know  all  about  me —  (With  de- 
termination) First  thing  I  must  tell  you,  Count  Romero,  is 
that — 

Over  the  shot  suddenly  comes  the  babble  of  many  voices.  They 
all  look  up. 

MED.  SHOT  (shooting  toward  the  open  door  leading  to  the 
corridor).     The  music  suddenly  starts  up.  CUT  TO: 

MED.  SHOT  ANNIE'S  GROUP.  Annie  stares,  puzzled. 
She  knows  something  is  happening ,  but  is  as  yet  uncertain  as  to 
its  significance.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  CORRIDOR— MED.  SHOT.  Butler  comes  from 
pantry.  He  suddenly  stops  and  looks  toward  front  door.  His 
eyes  widen  in  surprise.     He  recovers  his  poise  and  starts  forward. 

INT.  DRAWING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT  ANNIE'S 
GROUP.  Annie  continues  to  stare  expectantly.  The  Count 
and  his  son  rise.  Annie  follows  suit,  slowly,  uncertainly,  her  eyes 
riveted  on  the  door. 

MED.  SHOT  DOORWAY.  Judge  enters  and  looks  toward 
front  door.     His  face  shows  great  interest.     He  goes  off. 

MED.  SHOT  ANNIE'S  GROUP.     They  continue  to  stare. 

BIG  HEAD  CLOSE-UP  OF  BUTLER  at  doorway. 

BUTLER  (announcing  regally)  :  His  Honor,  the  Mayor. 

MED.  SHOT  (shooting  toward  doorway).  The  Mayor 
comes  from  behind  the  butler,  followed  by  six  or  eight  friends  of 
his,  both  men  and  women.  They  bring  with  them  an  air  of  great 
dignity. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ANNIE.  She  recognises  the  real  Mayor. 
The  shock  is  too  much  for  her.  Her  heart  pounds  with  excitement 
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and  joy.  It  is  too  fantastic  for  her  to  grasp  at  once.  She  stares 
unbelievingly. 

CLOSE  SHOT  MAYOR'S  GRO UP.  Mayor  stands  in  door- 
way, hesitating.     A  friend  nudges  him. 

FRIEND  (slyly)  :  Go  ahead,  Mayor.     Do  your  stuff. 

Mayor  straightens  up,  smiles,  starts  forward. 

MED.  SHOT  (shooting  over  Annie's  shoulder)  as  the  Mayor's 
party,  headed  by  the  Mayor,  comes  toward  her.  All  wear  warm, 
friendly  smiles. 

MED.  SHOT  (shooting  toward  Annie,  the  Count,  and  Louise). 
Mayor  approaches,  holding  his  hand  out  to  Annie. 

MAYOR  (smiling  graciously)  :  My  dear  Mrs.  Manville — so 
good  to  see  you  again. 

Annie  is  too  overcome  to  do  more  than  mechanically  hold  out 
her  hand,  which  the  Mayor  takes.  She  favors  him  with  a  wan, 
uncertain  smile. 

MAYOR :  The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  was 
at  your  very  lovely  party  at  Briar  Cliff.  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
It  was  brilliant. 

While  he  speaks,  Annie's  bewilderment  gives  way  to  exultation. 
Her  eyes  well  with  tears  of  joy. 

ANNIE  (manages  to  mumble)  :  Thank  you. 

MAYOR:  This,  I  presume,  is  your  very  charming  daughter? 

ANNIE :  Yes. 

Ad  lib  "how  do  you  dos"  between  them. 

ANNIE :  Count  Romero  and  his  son. 

MAYOR  (shaking  hands  with  Count)  :  Oh,  how  do  you  do. 
Welcome  to  our  city. 

COUNT  (smiling  broadly)  :  I  recognized  you  at  once,  Mayor. 
I  have  seen  your  picture  in  the  newsreels. 

As  the  Mayor  steps  over  to  have  this  little  scene  with  the  Count, 
the  rest  of  the  Mayor's  party,  particularly  the  women,  step  for- 
ward and  gush  their  greetings  to  Annie: 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  (ad  lib— practically  all  at  once)  :  Good 
evening,  Mrs.  Manville.  .  .  .  You're  looking  beautiful,  my  dear. 
...  So  glad  to  see  you  again,  Annie.  .  .  .  However  do  you 
keep  so  young?  .  .  .  Have  you  seen  Lord  Ferncliffe  lately?  .  .  . 
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It's  been  months,  darling.  .  .  .  Not  since  Southampton.  .  .  . 
Annie,  you  adorable  thing.  ...  So  nice  of  you  to  ask  me.  .  .  . 
We  were  speaking  of  you  only  last  night.  .  .  .  You  must  come 
down  to  Pinehurst  for  the  holidays.  .  .  . 

It's  overwhelming.  They  do  it  legitimately.  Annie  shakes 
hands  and  is  the  recipient  of  hugs  and  light  pecks  on  the  cheek — 
from  women  she  has  never  seen  before.  All  she  can  do  is  smile 
weakly.  Throughout  this,  we  have  heard  the  droning  voice  of 
the  butler  who  has  been  announcing  other  names: 

BUTLER'S  VOICE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  D.  Butterfield. 
.  .  .  The  Honorable  Judge  Sinclair  Livingston,  and  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair Livingston.  .  .  .  Lord  and  Lady  Weldon  Hollysworth.  .  .  . 

With  each  announcement,  more  and  more  people  join  the  gar- 
rulous group  around  Annie. 

MED.  SHOT  {shooting  toward  doorway).  One  of  the  edi- 
tors whispers  to  butler. 

BUTLER  (announcing)  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melford  G.  Douglas. 

Editor  and  wife  start  forward.  Several  other  couples  wait  to 
be  announced. 

INT.  CORNER  OF  CORRIDOR— MED.  SHOT.  Dude 
sits  at  a  small  table,  clutching  the  telephone  in  his  hand.  Next  to 
him  stand  Happy  and  the  Judge. 

JUDGE  (breathlessly)  :  A  miracle! 

DUDE  (ecstatically)  :  Put  Missouri  on  the  phone. 

CLOSE-UP.     A  big  head  close-up  of  the  butler. 

BUTLER  (dramatically)  :  His  Excellency,  the  Governor. 

MED.  SHO T  ANNIE'S  GRO  UP.  She  is  completely  covered 
by  the  crowd  around  her.  Suddenly  they  all  turn  and  start  back- 
ing away.  Annie  looks  toward  doorway,  a  picture  of  awe.  Her 
eyes  blink,  her  hand  goes  nervously,  self-consciously  to  her  hair. 
Her  feeble  smile  appears  and  disappears  intermittently.  A  tear 
trickles  down  her  flushed  cheek.  The  guests  step  respectfully 
aside  and  form  a  lane  for  the  Governor. 

CLOSE  SHOT  GOVERNOR  AND  WIFE. 

GOVERNOR  (whispering)  :  What's  Apple  Annie's  name? 

WIFE:  E.  Worthington  Manville.  For  heaven's  sake,  don't 
forget  it.     (  They  start  forward. ) 
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MED.  SHOT  ANNIE'S  GROUP.  The  Governor  and  his 
party  approach,  friendly  hands  extended.  For  a  fraction  of  a 
second  Annie  sways  uncertainly  as  if  she  were  going  to  swoon, 
but  she  is  saved  by  the  Governor,  who  takes  her  hand.  The  rest 
of  his  party  surround  her,  until  she  is  lost  from  sight  completely. 
CAMERA  CONTINUES  TO  DRAW  BACK  until  we  have 
seen  the  entire  room,  by  this  time  filled  with  the  distinguished 
men  and  women,  all  chattering  gaily.  Over  it  all,  the  strains  of 
the  music  furnish  a  harmonious  overtone,  as  we 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

CLOSE-UP  OF  A  SIREN  sending  out  a  rising  wail. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  OF  A  STREET— NIGHT— LONG  SHOT.  An 
army  of  motorcycles,  driven  by  uniformed  motorcycle  cops, 
comes  swooping  around  a  corner.  They  swing  around  perilously, 
two  abreast,  the  glare  of  their  powerful  headlights  heralding  their 
coming.  The  sirens  continue  to  shriek.  Following  the  motor- 
cycles, a  string  of  limousines  comes  into  view  and  whizzes  around 
the  corner.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  DUDE'S  CAR— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  DUDE,  MIS- 
SO  URI,  AND  HAPPY.  Missouri  has  her  hand  thrust  through 
Dude's  arm.     Happy  leans  back,  peering  heavenward. 

DUDE  (smiling  broadly)  :  The  Governor's  takin'  us  down  to 
the  boat.     Not  bad,  huh? 

HAPPY :  And  when  I  was  a  kid,  they  never  could  get  me  to 
believe  in  Santa  Claus!  CUT  TO: 

INT.  GOVERNOR'S  CAR— MED.  SHOT  GOVERNOR, 
TWO  LADIES,  AND  ONE  OF  THE  EDITORS.  The  Gov- 
ernor chuckles  to  himself  delightedly. 

GOVERNOR:  An  apple  woman!  (Chuckling)  Delightful 
experience.     Made  me  feel  ten  years  younger. 

EDITOR:  Going  to  follow  up  that  City  Hall  investigation 
while  you're  in  town,  Governor? 

GOVERNOR:  Oh,  no.  I'm  beginning  to  feel  we  were  too 
harsh  with  them.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  MAYOR'S  CAR— MED.  SHOT  MAYOR,  TWO 
LADIES,  ONE  OF  THE  EDITORS. 
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EDITOR  (self-consciously)  :  I  guess  I've  been  a  little  im- 
patient with  the  administration,  Mayor.  I'm  sorry  about  my 
attitude  tonight. 

MAYOR:  Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  must  remember  to  call  up 
the  Commissioner  tomorrow.     I've  made  his  life  miserable  lately. 

CUT  TO: 

INT.  COMMISSIONER'S  CAR— MED.  SHOT  COMMIS- 
SIONER, INSPECTOR,  CAPTAIN,  AND  TWO  DETEC- 
TIVES. 

COMMISSIONER  (apologetically)  :  You  boys  have  gotta 
excuse  me  if  I  get  a  little  tough  with  you  once  in  a  while.  I 
know  you're  doin'  your  best.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  EDITOR'S  CAR— MED.  SHOT  THREE  EDITORS 
AND  THREE  REPORTERS. 

AN  EDITOR:  That's  the  way  you're  going  to  write  the 
story.     Got  that  clear? 

A  REPORTER:  But  what  about  our  being  kidnaped? 

EDITOR:  Who  said  you  were  kidnaped?  You  were  out  on 
a  drunk,  understand? 

The  reporters  stare  at  him  blankly.  First  editor  winks  to  the 
others.  CUT  TO: 

EXT.  STREET— CLOSE  MOVING  SHOT  of  the  taxicab 
we  saw  in  first  sequence.  It  is  packed  with  all  the  panhandlers. 
Those  in  the  inside  stick  their  heads  out  of  the  windows.  A 
flock  of  them  hang  on  to  the  running  board;  others  crowd  up 
against  the  driver.  All  cling  perilously  as  the  cab  speeds  around 
corners. 

A  PANHANDLER  (shouting)  :  Hey,  look— there's  that  one- 
armed  guy  from  Brooklyn ! 

2ND  PANHANDLER:  Aw,  let  him  alone.  He  ain't  a  bad 
guy!  CUT  TO: 

INT.  ANNIE'S  CAR— MED.  SHOT  ANNIE,  IUDGE. 
COUNT,  CARLOS,  AND  LOUISE. 

CARLOS  :  Can  you  imagine,  Father — a  police  escort ! 

COUNT:  You  are  very  influential,  my  friend. 

JUDGE :  Nothing.     Nothing  at  all. 

Annie  stares  ahead  of  her,  eyes  smiling  ecstatically. 
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EXT.  STREET — FULL  SHOT  taking  in  the  whole  parade. 
Horns  blow,  sirens  shriek.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INSERT:  CLOSE-UP  SHIP'S  HORN.  Sound  of  the  horn 
blends  in  with  sirens  of  previous  shot.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  DOCK— NIGHT— MED.  SHOT  (shooting  toward 
deck  of  liner).  Louise,  Carlos,  and  the  Count.  They  wave 
good-by.  Their  lips  form  the  words,  but  we  cannot  hear  any- 
thing above  the  din.     The  boat  starts  to  pull  out.  CUT  TO: 

EXT.  ON  PIER— MED.  LONG  SHOT  (shooting  toward 
our  whole  crowd).  Annie,  Dude,  Judge,  Missouri,  and  Happy 
in  f.g.  Beyond  them  we  get  glimpses  of  the  Governor,  Mayor, 
etc.,  in  their  cars.     Annie  waves  frantically  to  her  daughter. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  ON  OCEAN— LONG  SHOT  (STOCK)  of  boat  in 
the  distance — going  away  from  camera.  CUT  TO: 

EXT.  NEAR  CURB— MED.  SHOT  as  the  motorcycle  cops 
start  away  from  the  curb,  followed  by  the  many  official  cars. 

CUT  TO: 

EXT.  STREET  NEAR  DOCKS— MED.  SHOT  AT  CURB. 
A  group  comprising  Dude,  Happy,  Missouri,  Judge,  and  Annie. 
In  the  b.g.  we  see  all  the  panhandlers. 

DUDE :  How'd  you  like  to  drop  up  to  the  apartment,  Missouri  ? 

MISSOURI  (gratefully)  :  Oh,  Dude— it's  the  first  time  you 
ever  asked  me. 

DUDE  (self-consciously)  :  Okay.     Hop  in. 

JUDGE:  Oh,  I  say,  Dude — do  you  mind  giving  me  a  lift  to 
Boyle's  ?    There's  a  gentleman  from  Providence  I'd  like  to  look  up. 

DUDE:  Sure. 

They  all  start  scrambling  into  the  car.  Judge,  however,  turns 
to  Annie. 

CLOSE  SHOT  JUDGE  AND  ANNIE. 

JUDGE:  Well,  good-by,  Annie.  I'm  sorry  our  arrangement 
had  to  be  temporary. 

ANNIE  (taking  his  hand)  :  Thank  you,  Henry.  You've  been 
marvelous.     Will  you  do  one  more  thing  for  me? 

JUDGE  (his  face  falls;  he  fumbles  in  his  pockets)  :  I'm  sorry, 
Annie.     I'm  a  little  short  myself,  and — 
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ANNIE :  Oh,  no.  It  isn't  that.  I  want  you  to  write  a  letter 
for  me.  In  a  few  weeks — after  the  children  are  married — write 
a  letter  to  Louise — just  say — her  mother — died  suddenly.  Say 
that  her  end  was  peaceful  and  that  her  last  words  were:  "God 
bless  the  children." 

JUDGE:  I  get  it,  Annie!  I  get  it!  Brilliant!  {Oratori- 
cally)  Mrs.  E.  Worthington  Manville  is  dead!  Long  live  Apple 
Annie!  {Shakes  hands  again)  It's  practically  done,  my  dear. 
{Turns)     Coming,  Dude — coming. 

CAMERA  PANS  WITH  HIM  as  he  crosses  to  Dude's  car. 

DUDE  {calls  to  Annie)  :  Hey,  Annie — don't  forget  to  come 
around  tomorrow  with  that  apple !  I'm  gonna  get  busy  on  that 
Babcock  deal! 

ANNIE'S  VOICE :  Yeah.     Okay,  Dude. 

HAPPY:  Better  bring  me  one,  too.  I'm  ready  to  believe  in 
anything  now. 

Car  starts  away.  CAMERA  PANS  BACK  TO  ANNIE, 
who  is  being  surrounded  by  the  panhandlers. 

ANNIE  {the  old  Annie)  :  Well,  how  you  been  doin'?  Did 
you  go  over  to  the  Booth? 

SEVERAL  {ad  lib)  :  Yeah.     Gee,  it's  a  big  hit,  Annie. 

ANNIE:  That's  good. 

A  cop  enters  scene. 

COP :  Come  on,  you  muggs !  What're  you  doin'  around  here ! 
Come  on!     Come  on!     Scram! 

They  all  scramble  out  of  the  scene.  Annie  in  the  center  of 
them.  She  glares  off  at  the  cop  and  runs  the  back  of  her  hand 
characteristically  across  her  mouth. 

CAMERA  PANS  OVER  to  garbage  wagon  of  first  scene. 
The  Italian  is  in  his  customary  place  on  top  of  the  wagon.  His 
assistant  swings  barrels  up  to  him. 

ITALIAN  {mimicking  cop)  :  Come  on!  Come  on!  That's 
the  trouble  witha  thisa  town.  Everybody  she's  tough.  Nobody 
she's  got  any  heart.  Tough.  Tough  all  the  time.  {He  shoves 
his  pitchfork  into  the  rubbish,  and  resumes  his  singing:) 
"L'amour,  toujours  l'amour  .  .  ."  FADE-OUT 
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Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  wrote  a  short  story  called  "Night 
Bus,"  which  was  published  in  the  August,  1933,  issue  of  Cosmo- 
politan. Columbia  Pictures  Corporation  bought  the  story,  and 
Robert  Riskin  and  Frank  Capra  (the  writer-director  team  re- 
sponsible for  Lady  for  a  Day)  were  assigned  to  make  a  motion 
picture  from  this  idea.  Clark  Gable  and  Claudette  Colbert  were 
borrowed  from  two  other  studios  to  play  the  leading  roles.  It 
was  rumored  around  Hollywood  that  Columbia  was  experiment- 
ing with  a  story  that  happened  entirely  on  a  bus. 

The  picture  was  released  early  in  the  summer  of  1934,  having 
been  made  in  record  time,  reaching  the  screen  in  a  little  less  than 
a  year  after  publication.  By  the  end  of  the  year  it  had  broken 
box-office  records  by  grossing  over  two  million  dollars  and  was 
acclaimed  by  several  hundred  critics  as  the  best  picture  of  the 
year.  In  February,  1935,  when  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  Hollywood  made  its  annual  awards  of  merit, 
It  Happened  One  Night  drew  the  following : 

First  prize  to  Robert  Riskin  for  the  best  adaptation  of  the  year. 

First  prize  to  Frank  Capra  for  the  best  direction  of  the  year. 

First  prize  to  Clark  Gable  for  the  best  performance  of  the  year. 

First  prize  to  Claudette  Colbert  for  the  best  performance  of  the 
year. 

First  prize  to  Columbia  Pictures  for  the  best  production  of  the 
year. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Hollywood  had  one  picture  received 
such  a  large  number  of  awards. 

The  picture  took  twelve  reels  to  tell  the  story,  whereas  the  usual 
feature  picture  is  seven  to  eight  reels  in  length.  However,  the 
audience  was  not  conscious  of  the  extra  length  because  the  story 
held  the  interest  by  cleverness  of  situation,  business,  and  dialogue. 
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Audiences  enjoyed  this  picture  because  it  was  packed  with 
human  interest.  An  amazing  amount  of  material  was  crowded 
into  it.  The  minor  characters  were  well  written  and  well  cast. 
The  many  scenes  at  the  bus  terminals  en  route,  at  night  and  in  the 
rain,  were  particularly  well  handled.  The  entire  spirit  of  the 
story  was  indicative  of  the  modern  age.  The  days  of  the  stage- 
coach may  be  gone  forever,  but  long  live  the  cross-country  bus ! 

Story  value  is  emphasized  in  this  script.  Ellie  Andrews  is  the 
main  character,  possessing  the  traits  of  sincerity,  self-will,  and  a 
spoiled  selfishness.  She  is  put  through  her  paces,  as  it  were,  by 
coming  in  contact  with  a  man  possessing  fairness,  good  sports- 
manship, and  integrity,  and  is  eventually  set  straight  with  the 
world.  An  interesting  technique  has  been  used  in  the  gradual 
development  of  the  love  interest  between  Peter  and  Ellie.  At 
first  each  is  hostile  and  disdainful  toward  the  other.  Peter  is 
later  attracted  by  Ellie's  charm  and  helplessness  and  spirit.  As 
he  falls  in  love  with  her,  he  struggles  to  keep  up  the  appearance 
that  he  still  disapproves  of  all  that  she  represents  in  the  world. 
Because  of  the  extremes  of  their  two  characters,  the  drama  is 
intense  and  Mr.  Riskin  showed  skill  in  selecting  highly  entertain- 
ing business  with  which  to  carry  on  the  story. 

Peter  is  a  gentleman  throughout  the  picture,  and  he  has  a 
gentleman's  natural  reaction  when  he  is  "burned  up"  that  Ellie 
should  run  back  to  her  aviator-husband  at  the  first  opportunity. 
But  he  is  too  human  to  resist  the  temptation  of  seeing  her  father 
and  telling  him  what  he  thinks  of  the  whole  situation — just  for 
the  principle  of  the  thing.  And  perhaps  he  wanted  to  take  a  poke 
at  the  aviator — also  for  the  principle  of  the  thing. 

Ellie,  pampered  "brat"  that  she  is,  recognizes  a  worthwhile 
man  when  she  meets  him,  even  though  she  takes  temporary  refuge 
behind  her  hurt  pride  when  she  thinks  he  has  walked  out  on  her. 

Newspaper  headlines,  because  they  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
story  and  showed  the  publicity  that  would  grow  out  of  such  a 
situation  in  real  life,  were  effectively  used  in  dissolves  from  one 
episode  to  another,  and  served  to  transport  the  audience  from  one 
locale  to  another.  For  instance,  when  the  reporters  enter  to  talk 
to  Westley,  there  follows  a  dissolve  to  the  headlines  resulting 
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from  this  interview  and  the  paper  is  then  shown  being  read  by 
Ellie.  This  ability  to  select  for  photographing  certain  highlights 
that  briefly  sketch  the  progress  of  the  story  and  bridge  gaps  be- 
tween events  is  one  of  the  most  important  techniques  of  the  screen 
writer,  and  one  that  enables  the  motion  picture  to  cover  a  wide 
range  of  material. 

The  script  of  It  Happened  One  Night  in  this  book  has  been 
checked  against  a  transcript  of  the  dialogue  taken  from  the  fin- 
ished picture.  Few  condensations  have  been  made  in  this  script 
because  its  extra  length  is  justified  by  the  value  to  be  derived  from 
a  close  scrutiny  of  the  careful  planning  of  each  scene,  episode,  and 
sequence. 

SEQUENCE  1 

FADE-IN :  The  credit  titles  are  superimposed  over  a  series  of 
stock  shots  showing  the  harbor  at  Miami  Beach.  Yachts,  aqua- 
planes, every  kind  of  luxurious  craft  lie  at  anchor  in  the  calm, 
tranquil  waters  of  tropical  Florida.    Following  the  credit  titles: 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

INSERT:  NAME  PLATE  on  side  of  yacht,  reading:  "ELS- 
PETH  II."  DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  YACHT  STATEROOM— DAY— CLOSE  SHOT. 
A  steward  is  standing  in  front  of  a  cabin  door,  near  a  small  col- 
lapsible table  upon  which  is  a  tray  of  steaming  food.  He  lifts  lids 
and  examines  the  contents.  A  heavy-set  sailor  stands  guard  near 
the  cabin  door.  CAMERA  PANS  to  a  waiter  with  a  "shiner" 
and  to  another  with  a  patch  of  bandage  on  his  face.  CAMERA 
ANGLE  WIDENS  as  Lacey,  a  petty  officer,  arrives  at  the  cabin 
door,  which  is  gingerly  opened  by  the  steward.  Lacey  stalks  in 
bravely,  the  tray  held  majestically  in  front  of  him.  The  steward 
and  waiters  form  a  semi-circle  around  the  door,  waiting  expec- 
tantly. There  is  a  short  pause;  then  Lacey  comes  hurtling  out 
backward,  landing  on  his  back,  the  tray  of  food  scattering  all  over 
him.  The  steward  quickly  bangs  the  door  shut  and  turns  the  key. 
The  waiters  stare  at  Lacey.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  DECK  OF  YACHT— CLOSE  SHOT  of  a  pair  of 
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well-shod  masculine  feet,  as  they  pace  agitatedly  back  and  forth. 
CAMERA  DRAWS  BACK  TO  MED.  SHOT.  The  possessor 
of  the  pacing  feet  is  Alexander  Andrews.  He  is  immaculately 
groomed  in  yachting  clothes.  In  front  of  him  stands  a  uniformed 
captain.  Andrews,  brows  wrinkled,  deep  in  thought,  continues  his 
pacing. 

ANDREWS :  On  a  hunger  strike,  eh  ?  How  long  has  this 
been  going  on? 

CAPTAIN :  She  hasn't  had  anything  yesterday  or  today. 

ANDREWS:  Send  her  meals  up  to  her  regularly? 

CAPTAIN :  Yes,  sir. 

ANDREWS  (snappily)  :  Well,  why  don't  you  jam  it  down  her 
throat  ? 

CAPTAIN  (shaking  his  head)  :  Well,  it's  not  as  simple  as  all 
that,  Mr.  Andrews. 

ANDREWS  :  Ah !  I'll  talk  to  her  myself.  Have  some  food 
brought  up  to  her. 

CAPTAIN :  Yes,  sir. 

The  captain  leaves  the  scene  and  Andrews  strides  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cabin. 

EXT.  YACHT  STATEROOM— CLOSE  SHOT  AT  DOOR 
as  Andrews  enters  and  the  guard  opens  the  door  for  him  and  he 
starts  inside. 

INT.  YACHT  CABIN— CLOSE  SHOT  as  Andrews  closes 
the  door  behind  him.  He  looks  around  and  his  eyes  light  on  his 
prisoner.  CAMERA  SWINGS  OVER  TO  ELLIE,  a  beautiful 
girl  in  her  early  twenties.  At  the  moment,  she  holds  a  small  vase 
over  her  head  ready  to  heave  it.  Her  eyes  flash  angrily.  At 
sight  of  her  visitor,  she  lowers  the  vase  and  sets  it  on  a  small  table. 

ELLIE :  I'm  not  going  to  eat  a  thing  until  you  let  me  off  this 
boat! 

ANDREWS :  Aw,  come  now,  Ellie.  You  know  I'll  have  my 
way. 

ELLIE:  Not  this  time,  you  won't.  I'm  already  married  to 
him. 

ANDREWS :  But  you're  never  going  to  live  under  the  same 
roof  with  him.    Now  I'll  see  to  that. 
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ELLIE  (beginning  to  scream)  :  Can't  you  get  it  through  your 
head  that  King  Westley  and  I  are  married?  Definitely,  legally, 
actually  married.  It's  over!  It's  finished!  There's  not  a  thing 
you  can  do  about  it !    I'm  over  twenty-one  and  so  is  he ! 

ANDREWS :  Would  it  interest  you  to  know  that  while  you've 
been  on  board,  I've  been  making  arrangements  to  have  your  mar- 
riage annulled? 

ELLIE :  Annulled  ?  I'll  have  something  to  say  about  that  and 
so  will  King! 

ANDREWS  (sarcastically)  :  Yes.  I  expect  him  to.  (They 
are  interrupted  by  a  knock.)  Ah,  the  victuals.  Come  in!  Come 
in! 

MED.  SHOT  (shooting  toward  door).  The  stateroom  door 
opens  and  a  waiter  enters  with  a  tray  of  steaming  food. 

ELLIE  (starts  for  him  threateningly)  :  I  thought  I  told  you 
not  to  bring  any  food  in  here. 

The  waiter  backs  up,  frightened.    Andrews  saves  him. 

ANDREWS :  Now,  wait  a  minute.  This  isn't  for  you.  (To 
the  waiter:)  Put  it  right  down  here.  (Indicates  spot  near  wall 
bench) 

Ellie  glares  at  her  father,  and  stalks  over  to  the  window  seat. 
The  waiter  occupies  himself  setting  the  table.  Andrews  putters 
around  the  food,  lifting  the  lids  of  dishes,  from  which  tempting 
aromas  emanate.  He  shuts  his  eyes,  murmuring  ad  lib  "oohs"  and 
"ahs."  The  waiter  exits.  Andrews  sits  down  and  prepares  to 
enjoy  the  food. 

ELLIE  (scornfully,  from  the  window)  :  Smart,  aren't  you? 
So  subtle. 

ANDREWS  (nonchalantly)  :  Strategy,  my  dear. 

ELLIE :  I  suppose  it  was  strategy  sending  those  gorillas  down 
to  drag  me  away  from  that  justice  of  the  peace.  Your  idea  of 
strategy  is  to  use  a  lead  pipe. 

ANDREWS :  I've  won  a  lot  of  arguments  with  a  lead  pipe. 

ELLIE:  Outside  of  the  fact  that  you  don't  like  him,  you 
haven't  got  a  thing  against  King. 

ANDREWS :  He's  a  fake,  Ellie. 

ELLIE :  He's  one  of  the  best  flyers  in  the  country. 
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ANDREWS :  He's  no  good  and  you  know  it.  You  married 
him  only  because  I  told  you  not  to.     (Busy  seasoning  steak  ) 

ELLIE :  You've  been  telling  me  what  not  to  do  ever  since  I  can 
remember. 

ANDREWS:  That's  because  you've  always  been  a  stubborn 
idiot. 

ELLIE :  I  come  from  a  long  line  of  stubborn  idiots ! 

ANDREWS  :  Well,  don't  shout !  You  may  work  up  an  appe- 
tite.    (Taking  bite  of  juicy  steak) 

ELLIE:  I'll  shout  if  I  want  to!  (Yelling  at  him)  I'll  scream 
if  I  want  to. 

ANDREWS  (calmly)  :  All  right,  scream. 

ELLIE  (screaming)  :  If  you  don't  let  me  off  this  boat,  I'll 
break  every  piece  of  furniture  in  this  room ! 

ANDREWS  :  Here,  here,  here !  (Holding  out  bite  of  steak  on 
fork)  Have  a  nice  piece  of  juicy  steak.  You  don't  have  to  eat  it; 
just  smell  it.    It's  a  poem. 

ELLIE  (this  is  the  last  straw)  :  Oh!!! 

She  advances  suddenly  on  Andrews  and  overturns  the  small 
serving  table,  dumping  the  contents  into  his  lap.  The  movement 
is  so  unexpected  that  Andrews  stares  at  her  stupefied,  the  fork 
still  suspended  near  his  mouth.  Then,  realising  what  she  has 
done,  his  eyes  flash  in  anger.  Dropping  his  fork,  he  rises  and 
crosses  to  her.  She  stands  facing  him  defiantly.  Without  a  word 
of  warning,  he  slaps  her  a  stinging  blow  across  the  cheek.  For 
a  moment  she  doesn't  stir.  Her  eyes  widen  in  surprise.  She 
stares  at  him,  unbelievingly.  Then,  turning  abruptly,  she  bolts 
out  of  the  door.  Andrews  remains  motionless ;  his  eyes  shut 
painfully.    It  is  the  first  time  he  has  struck  her.    It  hurts. 

ANDREWS  (calling)  :  Ellie !     (He  starts  for  the  door.) 

EXT.  DECK  OF  YACHT— CLOSE  SHOT  (shooting  to- 
ward open  cabin  door).  Andrews  stares  off  at  something  and  an 
amazed,  frightened  look  comes  into  his  eyes. 

ANDREWS  (frightened)  :  Ellie!    Ellie! 

LONG  SHOT  (from  Andrews'  angle  at  cabin  door).  Ellie 
stands  on  the  rail,  and  with  a  professional  dive,  leaps  into  the 
water. 
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FULL  SHOT  OF  DECK.  Crew  and  officers  scurry  around, 
several  of  them  shouting:  "Somebody  overboard." 

ANDREWS  {calling  frantically):  Ellie!  Ellie!  {To  the 
crew:)  Lower  the  boats! 

CAPTAIN  {shouting)  :  Lower  the  boats!! 

General  excitement  reigns.  Several  of  the  crew  dive  into  the 
water;  others  release  the  boat  lines. 

ANDREWS  :  Catch  her !    Come  on,  catch  her ! 

EXT.  ON  WATER— CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE,  swimming 
furiously  against  the  giant  waves. 

EXT.  ON  WATER— LONG  SHOT,  showing  Ellie,  a  small 
speck  in  the  distance,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  crew  swimming  in 
pursuit. 

EXT.  AT  SIDE  OF  YACHT— MED.  SHOT.  One  of  the 
boats  has  already  been  lowered.  Two  men  jump  in  and  grab  the 
oars. 

EXT.  ON  WATER— LONG  SHOT.  The  men  seem  to  be 
gaining  on  Ellie.  In  the  distance  several  small  motorboats  are 
anchored.    Ellie  seems  to  be  headed  in  their  direction. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE,  swimming.    She  looks  back. 

MED.  SHOT  OF  MEN,  rowing  toward  Ellie. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE.  She  ducks  under  water  and  heads 
toward  boats.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  DECK  OF  YACHT— MED.  SHOT.  Ellie's  pursuers 
clamber  aboard.    Andrews  waits  for  them. 

OFFICER:  She  got  away  from  us,  sir. 

ANDREWS  {explosively)  :  Of  course  she  got  away!  She's 
too  smart  for  you!  {He  storms  along  the  deck  and  meets  his 
harried  secretary,  to  whom  he  gives  an  order:)  Send  a  wireless 
to  the  Lovington  Detective  Agency:  "Daughter  escaped  again. 
Watch  all  roads,  airports,  and  railway  stations  in  Miami." 

CAMERA  MOVES  IN  to  a  CLOSE-UP  OF  ANDREWS, 
who  stares  out  at  the  sea,  his  face  wreathed  in  a  broad  smile. 

FADE-OUT 
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SEQUENCE  2 

FADE-IN:  INT.  RAILROAD  STATION  IN  MIAMI- 
LONG  SHOT  of  an  active  terminal.  CAMERA  DOLLIES 
DOWN  to  entrance  gate  to  trains.  Passengers  hurry  through. 
CAMERA  PANS  OVER  to  two  men,  obviously  detectives,  who 
have  their  eyes  peeled  on  everyone  passing  through. 

WIPE  OFF  TO: 

EXT.  AIRPORT— MED.  SHOT.  In  the  b.g.  several  planes 
are  being  tuned  up.  Passengers  file  through.  Several  detectives 
stand  around  in  watchful  poses.  WIPE  OFF  TO : 

EXT.  FRONT  OF  WESTERN  UNION  OFFICE— MED. 
SHOT.  Several  people  walk  in  and  out.  CAMERA  PANS 
OVER  to  the  side  of  the  door.  Two  detectives  are  on  the  look- 
out. WIPE  OFF  TO: 

INT.  WAITING  ROOM  OF  BUS  STATION— MED. 
CLOSE  SHOT  at  ticket  window.  Over  the  window  is  a  sign 
reading:  "BUY  BUS  TICKETS  HERE."  There  is  a  line  of 
people  in  front  of  the  window,  and  we  hear  the  announcer  call- 
ing: "All  aboard!  Palm  Beach,  Jacksonville,  Savannah,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York."  Passengers  boarding  busses  in  b.g.  CAM- 
ERA PANS  OVER  to  two  detectives. 

1ST  DETECTIVE:  We're  wastin'  our  time.  Can  you 
imagine  Ellen  Andrews  ridin'  on  a  bus  ? 

2ND  DETECTIVE :  I  told  the  old  man  it  was  the  bunk! 

CAMERA  PANS  from  them  to  the  ticket  window,  as  a  little 
old  lady  pauses  at  the  window  to  buy  a  ticket. 

LADY :  A  ticket  for  New  York,  please. 

She  pays  for  and  receives  ticket  and  change.  CAMERA 
PANS  OVER  with  the  old  lady  as  she  walks  to  Ellie,  who  has 
been  waiting  behind  a  column. 

LADY :  Here's  your  ticket,  ma'am. 

ELLIE:  Oh,  thank  you.  Thank  you.  (She  takes  the  ticket 
and  change  from  the  old  lady  and  hands  her  a  bill  as  the  old  lady 
nods  her  thanks.  Ellie  picks  up  a  small  suitcase  from  the  floor 
and  hurries  away.)  DISSOLVE  TO: 
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MED.  SHOT  AT  PHONE  BOOTH  IN  BUS  TERMINAL. 
Several  jolly  good  fellows  are  gathered  around  the  booth  listening 
to  Peter  Warne  talking  to  someone  on  the  phone.  Peter  is  about 
thirty — clean-cut  features,  plenty  of  self-assurance.  His  clothes 
are  inexpensive  but  respectable.  A  well-worn  slouch  hat  hangs 
on  the  side  of  his  head  at  a  rakish  angle.  At  the  moment  he 
could  easily  be  suspected  of  having  bent  the  merry  elbow  a 
trifle  too  abundantly.  One  of  the  crowd  has  become  impatient  and 
tries  to  reach  the  booth. 

SHORTY:  Hey,  what's  going  on  here? 

REPORTER :  Shh !    Quiet !    This  is  history  in  the  making. 

SHORTY:  What? 

REPORTER :  There's  a  man  biting  a  dog  in  there. 

2ND  REPORTER  {giving  advice  to  Peter  in  the  booth)  : 
Atta  boy,  Petey  old  boy. 

PETER  {talking  for  the  benefit  of  his  large  audience)  :  I'm 
not  going  to  stand  for  this  any  longer.  ...  In  a  pig's  eye  you 
will.  ... 

GROUP :  Is  that  so?    That's  telling  him,  Petey  old  boy. 

PETER  {still  talking  into  phone)  :  Hey,  listen,  Monkey-face. 
When  you  fired  me  you  fired  the  best  newshound  your  filthy  scan- 
dal sheet  ever  had! 

VOICE  FROM  CROWD:  Oooooh! 

INT.  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE.  Out  of  windows  we  see  New 
York  buildings.  City  editor  is  at  his  desk  talking  on  phone  while 
an  amused  secretary  stands  listening. 

GORDON  {city  editor)  :  Say,  listen,  you  wouldn't  know  a 
newspaper  story  if  it  reached  up  and  kicked  you  in  the  pants. 
{Listens  to  Peter's  reply)  Yeah!  Sure,  sure,  I  got  your  copy. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  were  going  to  write  it  in  Greek? 
I'd  start  a  new  department. 

CLOSE  SHO T  AT  BOO TH.    Peter  and  his  rapt  audience. 

PETER:  That  was  free  verse,  you  gas-house  palooka! 

CLOSE  SHOT  GORDON  at  his  desk. 

GORDON  {angrily)  :  What  the  dickens  was  free  about  it? 
It  cost  the  paper  a  gob  of  dough  and  I'm  here  to  tell  you  that  it's 
not  going  to  cost  us  any  more! 
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AGNES  (the  stenographer,  interrupting,  amusedly)  :  Mr. 
Gordon — 

GORDON  (turning  to  her)  :  Huh? 

AGNES :  Did  you  know  he  reversed  the  charges  on  that  call  ? 

GORDON  (exploding):  What?  (Yells  back  into  'phone:) 
Why  you — say,  listen,  you!  When  you  get  back  to  New  York, 
you  keep  far  away  from  this  office.  You're  fired!  You  don't 
work  here  any  more,  and  you  never  will ! 

BOOTH  IN  TERMINAL.  ANGLE  SHOT  OF  PETER 
AND  THE  CROWD,  as  Peter  listens  to  his  boss. 

REPORTER  (curiously)  :  What  did  he  say? 

PETER  (thinking  fast)  :  Oh,  so  you're  changing  your  tune, 
eh?  Well,  you're  a  little  late  with  your  apologies.  I  wouldn't 
go  back  to  work  for  you  if  you  begged  me  on  your  hands  and 
knees  and  I  hope  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  you !  (Bangs  up  phone, 
and  emerges  triumphantly) 

CROWD :  Atta  boy,  Peter.  .  .  .  That's  telling  him,  Peter.  .  .  . 

PETER:  He  can't  give  me  any  more  of  his  lip.  I  guess  he 
knows  now  how  I  feel  about  his  job. 

REPORTER :  I'll  bet  he  does,  too. 

PETER :  Is  my  chariot  ready  ? 

CAMERA  PANS  ALONG  WITH  CROWD  walking  and  ad- 
miring their  hero. 

REPORTER:  Your  chariot  awaiteth  withouteth,  oh  mighty 
king. 

REPORTERS :  Make  way  for  the  king !  Make  way  for  the 
king!  Long  live  the  king!  Make  way  for  the  king!  Make 
way! 

CAMERA  TRAVELS  ALONG  with  this  hilarious  group,  and 
arrives  at  the  loaded  bus.  Peter,  with  his  light  overcoat  and 
Gladstone,  boards  the  bus.  The  announcer  is  calling:  "All  aboard! 
Philadelphia,  New  York.  All  aboard."  The  crowd  Yock  around 
Peter,  who,  from  the  steps,  waves  them  a  jolly  farewell. 

INT.  OF  BUS— CLOSE  TRUCKING  SHOT  (shooting 
from  front  of  bus) .  CAMERA  STARTS  FORWARD,  passing 
the  conglomerate  bunch  of  unprepossessing  human  beings  who 
occupy  the  seats.    Every  space  is  taken.    The  occupants  seem  hot 
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and  uncomfortable,  which  adds  to  their  uninviting  appearances. 
Mothers  cling  to  crying  babies.  A  Swedish  farm  hand  and  his 
young  wife  are  already  busy  opening  their  basket  of  food  pre- 
pared for  the  long  journey.  A  surly-looking  hoodlum,  traveling 
alone,  is  slumped  in  his  seat,  his  cap  drawn  carelessly  over  his 
eyes.  CAMERA  PASSES  these  and  other  characters  until  it 
reaches  the  one  unoccupied  seat  in  the  car,  empty  except  for  several 
bundles  of  newspapers.  During  this  walk,  in  which  the  CAMERA 
FOLLOWS  PETER,  we  hear  a  butcher  calling  his  wares:  "Two 
thousand  miles  is  a  long  trip.  Make  yourself  comfortable  with 
a  pleasant  pillow.  Pillow,  sir?  Two  bits.  Two  thousand  miles 
is  a  long  trip.  Make  yourself  comfortable  with  a  pleasant  pillow." 
Peter  arrives  at  the  empty  seat  and  calls  back  to  the  driver: 

PETER  {pleasantly)  :  Hey,  driver,  if  you'll  be  good  enough  to 
remove  these  newspapers,  I'll  have  a  seat. 

The  driver  is  busy  with  something  else  and  turns  away,  evi- 
dently with  no  intention  of  removing  the  newspapers.  Peter 
waits  a  second,  sees  that  he  is  to  get  no  service,  and  raises  the 
window.  Unhurriedly,  he  picks  up  the  newspaper  bundles  one 
by  one  and  flings  them  out  of  the  window.  We  hear  them  hit  the 
sidewalk  below  with  a  dull  thud. 

CLOSE  SHOT  DRIVER  {shooting  through  glass  partition). 
He  reacts  violently  to  Peter's  unprecedented  cheek,  and  starts 
down  from  his  seat. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  {shooting  toward  Peter).  He  has 
cleared  the  seat  of  all  the  newspaper  bundles  and,  whistling  his 
favorite  melody,  picks  up  his  suitcase  preparatory  to  placing  it 
in  the  rack  overhead.  At  this  point,  the  driver  enters  the  side 
door  of  the  bus. 

DRIVER  {pugnaciously)  :  Hey,  wait  a  minute! 

Peter,  his  arms  holding  the  suitcase  over  his  head,  turns  and 
glances  at  the  driver,  a  quizzical  look  in  his  eyes. 

DRIVER  {coming  forward)  :  What  do  you  think  you're  do- 
ing! 

PETER:  Huh? 

DRIVER  {bellowing)-.  The  papers!  The  papers!  Whadda 
you  mean  throwin'  'em  out! 
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PETER:  Oh — the  papers —  {He  slowly  lowers  his  arms  and 
deposits  the  suitcase  on  the  floor.) 

PETER  {innocently)  :  Oh —  Oh,  the  papers.  {Confidentially 
to  the  driver:)  You  know  that's  a  long  story,  my  friend.  I  never 
did  like  the  idea  of  sitting  on  newspapers.  I  did  it  once  and  all 
the  headlines  came  off  on  my  white  pants.  On  the  level,  it  ac- 
tually happened.  Nobody  bought  a  paper  that  day ;  they  just  fol- 
lowed me  around  town  and  read  the  news  off  the  seat  of  my  pants. 

DRIVER:  Oh,  fresh  guy,  eh?  What  you  need's  a  good  sock 
on  the  nose. 

PETER :  Hey,  listen,  partner.  You  may  not  like  my  nose,  but 
I  do.  I  always  wear  it  out  in  the  open  where  if  anybody  wants 
to  take  a  sock  at  it,  they  can  do  it. 

DRIVER  {bluffing)  :  Oh,  yeah? 

PETER :  Now  that's  a  brilliant  answer.  Why  didn't  I  think 
of  it?    Our  conversation  could  have  been  over  long  ago. 

DRIVER  {not  knowing  what  other  retort  to  make)  :  Oh,  yeah? 

PETER:  If  you  keep  that  up,  we're  not  going  to  get  any- 
where. 

DRIVER:  Oh,  yeah? 

PETER  {with  finality)  :  You  got  me.    Yeah! 

During  his  speech,  Ellie  has  entered  and  plunked  herself  into 
Peter's  seat.  Peter  doesn't  see  her.  She  places  her  small  bag  be- 
side her.  Peter,  smiling,  turns  to  sit  down.  The  smile  dies  on 
his  face  when  he  finds  his  place  occupied.  Ellie  stares  out  the 
window. 

CLOSE  TWO  SHOT  OF  PETER  AND  ELLIE. 

PETER:  Excuse  me,  lady — but  that  upon  which  you  sit — is 
mine! 

Ellie  glances  up  at  him — then  down. 

ELLIE  {eyes  flashing)  :  I  beg  your  pardon! 

PETER :  Now  listen.  I  put  up  a  stiff  battle  for  that  seat.  So 
if  it's  just  the  same  to  you —  {gestures  with  thumb)  scram. 

ELLIE  {ignores  him;  calls)  :  Driver! 

WIDER  ANGLE.  The  driver,  who  has  stopped  to  witness 
this  new  altercation,  returns. 

ELLIE:  Are  these  seats  reserved? 
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DRIVER  (pleased  to  annoy  Peter)  :  No.  First  come,  first 
served. 

ELLIE  (dismissing  the  whole  thing)  :  Thank  you. 

Peter,  thwarted  for  a  moment,  glares  at  her. 

PETER  (also  calling):  Hey  driver!  These  seats  accommo- 
date two  people  don't  they? 

DRIVER  (hates  to  give  in)  :  Well  maybe  they  do — and  maybe 
they  don't. 

Peter  lifts  Ellie's  overnight  bag  off  the  seat  and  drops  it  on  the 
floor.  Part  of  her  coat  covers  the  small  space  by  her  side.  This 
he  sweeps  across  her  lap. 

PETER:  Move  over,  lady.     This  is  a  "maybe  they  do." 

He  plops  into  the  seat.  The  other  passengers  around  them 
heave  a  sigh  of  relief.  Ellie  flashes  him  a  devastating  look  and 
deliberately  turns  her  back  on  him.  Peter  suddenly  looks  down 
toward  the  floor. 

CLOSE-UP  AT  THEIR  FEET.  Ellie's  bag  on  the  floor  an- 
noys Peter.  With  his  foot  he  slowly  shoves  it  over  to  her.  Ellie's 
foot  is  seen  pushing  it  back.  Peter  now  viciously  kicks  it  over  to 
her  side  again. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Ellie  glares  at  himr  picks  up  her  bag 
and,  standing  on  the  seat,  deposits  it  on  the  rack  overhead.  Just 
then  the  bus  starts  forward  with  a  lurch  which  unbalances  her, 
and  she  falls  backward  right  in  Peter's  lap. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE  in  Peter's  lap.  Their  noses  almost 
touch.  Their  eyes  meet.  They  glare  at  each  other  hostilely.  El- 
lie quickly  scrambles  off  and  gets  back  in  her  seat,  turning  her 
back  on  him. 

PETER  (amused)  :  Next  time  you  drop  in,  bring  your  folks! 

Ellie  glares  at  him  crushingly.  FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  3 

FADE-IN:  INT.  OF  BUS— MED.  SHOT  (shooting  toward 
the  driver)— NIGHT.  The  bus  comes  to  a  stop.  CAMERA 
RETREATS  as  some  of  the  passengers  rise.     The  men  stretch 
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their  legs.     The  women  straighten  out  their  skirts.     Outside  we 
hear  the  butcher  calling  his  wares: 

BUTCHER:  Hot  coffee,  folks.  Yes,  sir.  Come  inside  and 
enjoy  yourselves.  Hot  dogs,  folks.  You  can't  enjoy  the  ride 
unless  you  put  something  in  your  stomach. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER  AND  ELLIE.  She  rises.  Peter 
accommodatingly  shoves  his  feet  aside  for  her  to  pass.  Ellie 
starts  up  the  aisle  and  suddenly  stops.  She  looks  back,  first  at  her 
bag  and  then  at  Peter,  and  decides  to  take  her  bag  with  her.  She 
returns  to  take  it.  She  reaches  for  it  on  the  rack.  Peter  watches 
her,  amused.    She  walks  toward  the  exit  of  the  bus. 

MED.  SHOT  OUTSIDE  OF  BUS.  Passengers  getting  off 
and  going  for  refreshments. 

DRIVER:  Rest  station — fifteen  minutes.  We'll  only  be  here 
fifteen  minutes. 

BUTCHER  (to  man  who  makes  inquiry)  :  Right  around  there, 
boss.  Yes,  sir.  Red  hot  coffee,  hot  dogs.  You  can't  enjoy  the 
ride  unless  you  put  something  in  your  stomach. 

Passengers  are  scattering.    Ellie  passes,  carrying  her  bag. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  REST  STATION— LONG  SHOT.  Several  passen- 
gers walk  briskly  back  and  forth.  The  place  is  dimly  lit  by  the 
lights  of  one  or  two  lampposts.  Peter  can  be  seen  leaning  against 
one  of  these  posts,  smoking  a  cigarette.  CAMERA  TRUCKS 
in  to  CLOSE  SHOT  OF  PETER  as  he  steals  a  glance  at  Ellie, 
off  scene. 

MED.  SHOT  (from  Peter's  angle).  Ellie,  smoking  a  ciga- 
rette, is  in  the  shadow  of  the  bus,  her  bag  at  her  feet.  She  slowly 
turns  her  head  toward  Peter  and  then  quickly  averts  it. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER.  He  speculates  about  her.  He 
glances  around  the  place.  CAMERA  PANS  to  follow  his  gaze. 
It  takes  in  the  other  passengers,  all  obviously  poor  and  uncultured. 
It  reaches  Ellie.    The  contrast  is  perceptible. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  PETER.  No  doubt  about  it— she 
doesn't  belong.    Suddenly  he  sees  something  which  startles  him. 

MED.  SHOT  (shooting  toward  Ellie).  Directly  in  back  of 
her,  the  young  hoodlum  passenger  slyly  lifts  her  overnight  bag 
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from  the  ground  and  starts  running  with  it.  Ellie  is  unaware  of 
his  actions. 

REVERSE  ANGLE  (shooting  toward  Peter).  He  springs 
forward. 

MED.  SHOT  ELLIE.  She  sees  Peter  coming  toward  her  and 
is  perceptibly  startled.  Peter  whizzes  by  her,  and  this  amazes  her 
even  more.  She  shrugs  her  shoulders,  perplexedly,  and  resumes 
her  smoking.  In  a  few  seconds  Peter  returns,  puffing  breath- 
lessly. 

PETER  (trying  to  explain) :  He  got  away.  I  suddenly  found 
myself  in  the  middle  of  the  brush  and  not  a  sign  of  the  skunk ! 

CLOSE  SHOT  THE  TWO.  Ellie  doesn't  know  what  he's 
talking  about.    She  looks  at  him,  puzzled. 

ELLIE :  I  don't  know  what  you're  raving  about,  young  man. 
And,  furthermore,  I'm  not  interested. 

PETER  (taken  aback)  :  Well  of  all  the—  (Hard)  Maybe 
you'll  be  interested  to  know  your  bag's  gone. 

Ellie  wheels  around  and  stares  at  the  spot  where  her  bag  had 
been. 

ELLIE :  Oh,  my  heavens !    It's  gone ! 

PETER  (sarcastically)  :  Yeah.  I  knew  you'd  catch  on  eventu- 
ally. 

ELLIE:  Oh!    What  am  I  going  to  do  now? 

PETER:  Don't  tell  me  your  ticket  was  in  it? 

ELLIE:  No,  I've  got  that  all  right  but  my — my  money. 
(Opening  purse)  All  I  have  here  is  four  dollars. 

PETER :  You  can  wire  home  for  some  more  money  when  we 
get  to  Jacksonville. 

ELLIE :  No  I  can —  (catching  herself)  Yes — yes.  I  guess  I 
—I  will. 

PETER :  I'll  tell  the  driver  about  your  bag. 

ELLIE :  No,  thank  you.    I'd  rather  you  didn't. 

PETER :  Don't  be  a  fool.  You've  lost  your  bag.  The  com- 
pany ought  to  make  good.    What's  your  name  ? 

ELLIE:  I  don't  want  it  reported! 

PETER :  Well,  that's  ridiculous.  The  company'll  have  to  take 
care  of  everything. 
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ELLIE  (hotly)  :  See  here,  can  you  understand  English?  Will 
you  please  keep  out  of  my  affairs ?  I  want  to  be  left  alone !  (She 
exits  quickly,  snubbing  Peter.) 

CLOSE-UP  PETER,  glaring  after  her. 

PETER  (mumbling):  Why,  you  ungrateful  brat! 

ANNOUNCER :  All  aboard !    All  aboard !    'Board ! 

MED.  SHOT  as  Peter  and  the  last  of  the  passengers  board  the 
bus  and  it  starts  out  of  scene.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  OF  BUS— LONG  SHOT.  All  the  passengers  are  scat- 
tering back  to  their  seats.  Peter  is  already  seated  when  Ellie  ar- 
rives. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  PETER  AND  ELLIE.  She  stands 
uncertainly  for  a  moment,  wondering  whether  to  cross  over  his 
legs  to  get  to  her  place  by  the  window.  Peter  feels  her  presence 
by  his  side  and  glances  up.  She  tosses  her  head  and  plants  herself 
in  the  seat  in  front  of  him,  vacated  by  the  young  man  who  stole 
her  bag.  Peter  takes  the  affront  with  a  shrug  and  slides  over 
gratefully  to  the  coveted  spot  near  the  window. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  OF  BUS— CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE  AND  A  FAT  MAN 
next  to  her.  She  has  her  head  thrown  back  in  an  effort  to  sleep. 
The  fat  man,  his  hands  clasped  over  his  protruding  stomach, 
snores  disgustingly.  The  rumble  of  the  flying  bus  accompanies 
him.  Suddenly  the  bus  careens,  and  the  fat  man  falls  against  El- 
lie. She  awakens  with  a  start  and  pushes  him  back.  The  fat  man's 
snoring  goes  on  uninterrupted.  Ellie  relaxes  again,  but  in  a  few 
seconds  the  procedure  is  repeated.  Ellie  is  beside  herself.  She 
looks  around  for  somewhere  to  flee. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  (shooting  over  Ellie' s  shoulder,  toward 
Peter  seated  in  back  of  her,  in  his  customary,  slumped  position). 
He  opens  his  eyes  slightly.  It  is  apparent  he  has  been  watching 
her  for  some  time,  for  he  grins  at  her  discomfiture.  Ellie' s  head 
turns  in  his  direction  and  the  grin  leaves  Peter's  face.  He  shuts 
his  eyes  and  pretends  to  be  asleep.  Ellie  glances  at  Peter  to  make 
certain  he  is  asleep.  The  fat  man  falls  against  her  again  and  it 
is  all  she  can  stand.    She  starts  to  rise. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.    Peter  sees  her  coming  and  deliberately 
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puts  his  hand  on  the  seat  next  to  him,  still  pretending  to  be  asleep. 
Just  as  Ellie  starts  to  sit,  she  notices  his  hand  and  is  embarrassed. 
Gingerly  she  picks  up  his  limp  hand  and  places  it  on  his  knee. 
She  then  slides  into  the  seat,  sighing  relievedly.  Peter  opens  his 
eyes  and  is  amused.  Slowly  his  head  turns,  and  he  scrutinises  her, 
soberly  and  appraisingly.  Ellie  slowly  turns  her  head  for  a 
glimpse  of  Peter,  and  is  startled  to  find  him  gazing  at  her.  She 
turns  forward,  her  jaw  set  forbiddingly.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  ON  ROAD  SOMEWHERE— DAWN— LONG 
SHOT  (STOCK).  In  the  distance,  against  the  horizon,  the  bus, 
a  mere  speck,  makes  its  lone  way  over  the  deserted  country. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

INSERT:  LARGE  SIGN,  reading:  "JACKSONVILLE." 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  OF  BUS— CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE  AND  PETER. 
The  bus  stops.  Ellie  and  Peter  are  both  asleep.  Her  head  rests 
comfortably  on  his  shoulder.  Peter  s  topcoat  is  thrown  over 
her.  CAMERA  DRAWS  BACK.  We  find  the  bus  empty  ex- 
cept for  Ellie  and  Peter.  The  last  few  passengers  are  just  leav- 
ing.    From  the  outside  we  hear  the  driver: 

DRIVER :  Jacksonville !  Thirty  minutes  for  breakfast.  Only- 
thirty  minutes  for  breakfast  now.  Just  thirty  minutes,  that's  all, 
no  more.  Thirty  minutes  for  breakfast.  (This  continues  under 
scene. ) 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER.  His  eyes  slowly  open.  He  looks 
down  at  the  head  on  his  shoulder  and  grins.  With  a  sigh,  he 
shuts  his  eyes  again  and  resumes  his  slumber. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE.  She  stirs,  squirms  a  little  uncomfort- 
ably, and  with  a  sleepy  grunt  shifts  her  position.  Just  as  she 
settles  down,  her  eyes  open.  She  stares  out  of  the  window  with 
unseeing  eyes,  and  then  closes  them  dreamily.  We  get  a  feeling 
that,  still  half-conscious,  she  is  trying  to  recall  where  she  is.  Ap- 
parently she  does,  for  her  eyes  suddenly  snap  open  and  she  lifts 
her  head. 

WIDER  ANGLE  to  include  Peter.  Ellie  realizes  she  has  been 
sleeping  on  his  shoulder  and  straightens  up,  embarrassed. 

ELLIE:  Oh,  I'm  sorry—  (With  feeble  smile)  Silly,  isn't  it? 
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(She  looks  around  and  finding  herself  alone  with  Peter,  it  adds 
to  her  embarrassment.)  Why — everybody's  gone.  (She  lifts 
her  arms  to  adjust  her  hat  and  becomes  conscious  of  his  coat  over 
her,  which  slips.  She  stares  at  it  thoughtfully  for  a  moment, 
then  at  Peter,  and  realizes  he  put  it  there.)  Oh,  thank  you  very 
— very  much.  (She  hands  him  coat,  ill  at  ease.)  We're  in  Jack- 
sonville, aren't  we? 

PETER:  Yes. 

ELLIE  (nervously)  :  That  was  foolish  of  me.  Well — well — 
why  didn't  you  shove  me  away? 

PETER  (merely  friendly)  :  Oh,  I  hated  to  wake  you  up. 
You  looked  kind  of  pretty  asleep. 

She  glances  at  him  speculatively.  They  hear  the  driver  an- 
nouncing breakfast  again. 

PETER:  How  about  some  breakfast? 

ELLIE :  Oh  no,  thank  you.  (She  rises,  anxious  to  get  away.) 
Thank  you,  no. 

Most  uncomfortably,  she  edges  away  from  him  toward  the 
front  of  the  bus.  Peter  watches  her  leave,  his  interest  definitely 
provoked.    He  follows  her. 

MED.  SHOT  0 UTSIDE  BUS.  Elite  gets  off  the  bus,  closely 
followed  by  Peter.  She  looks  around  and,  seeking  an  excuse  to 
get  rid  of  him,  tells  him: 

ELLIE :  I'm  going  over  to  the  Windsor  Hotel. 

PETER  (walking  beside  her)  :  Windsor!  You'll  never  make 
it  in  time.    We  leave  in  half  an  hour. 

ELLIE:  Oh,  no.  No,  they'll  wait  for  me.  (Approaching 
driver)  Driver,  I'm  going  to  be  a  few  minutes  late.  Be  sure  you 
wait  for  me. 

DRIVER:  Oh,  yeah? 

ELLIE:  Yes. 

A  smile  flits  across  Peter's  face. 

WIDER  ANGLE.  Elite  leaves  the  driver  and  disappears  from 
sight.  The  driver  stares  at  her,  dumbly.  Peter,  standing  in  back 
of  driver,  shakes  his  head  in  amazement.  DISSOLVE  TO : 

EXT.  BUS  STAND— FULL  SHOT  at  the  same  spot  where 
the  bus  had  previously  been.    It  is  no  longer  there,  however.     A 
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huge  crowd  fills  the  space.  CAMERA  MO VES  DOWN  through 
the  crowd,  until  it  singles  out  Ellie.  She  has  just  arrived  and 
looks  around  helplessly.  Finally  she  spots  a  uniformed  terminal 
guard  and  approaches  him. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE  AND  GUARD. 

ELLIE:  Where's  the  bus  to  New  York? 

GUARD :  Left  twenty  minutes  ago. 

ELLIE:  Why,  that's  ridiculous!  I  was  on  that  bus — I  told 
them  to  wait! 

GUARD:  Sorry,  miss.     It's  gone. 

He  turns  his  back  on  her.  Ellie' s  face  clouds.  The  crowds 
surge  about  her.  She  looks  around  thoughtfully.  Suddenly  her 
eyes  open  in  surprise  at  something  she  sees  off  scene.  CAMERA 
PANS  OVER  to  Peter.  He  sits  on  his  suitcase,  looking  toward 
Ellie. 

PETER  (cheerfully)  :  Good  morning. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  (shooting  toward  Ellie).  Peter  in 
f.g.     The  guard  is  seen  in  b.g.    Ellie  stares  at  Peter,  perplexed. 

PETER:  Remember  me?  I'm  the  fellow  you  slept  on  last 
night. 

ELLIE:  Seems  to  me  I've  already  thanked  you  for  that. 
(Turning  to  guard:)  What  time  is  the  next  bus? 

GUARD  (turning)  :  Eight  o'clock  tonight. 

ELLIE:  Eight  o'clock!    That's  twelve  hours! 

GUARD :  Sorry,  Miss. 

Guard  leaves  scene.     Ellie' s  disappointment  is  apparent. 

PETER  (sarcastically) :  What's  the  matter?  Wouldn't  the 
old  meanies  wait  for  you? 

ELLIE  (glaring  at  him,  then  starting  away)  :  What  are  you 
excited  about?    You  missed  it,  too. 

PETER  (looks  at  her  a  moment  before  replying,  quietly)  : 
Yeah.     I  missed  it,  too. 

CLOSE  SHOT  THE  TWO  (favoring  Ellie).  She  turns  to 
him.  Her  interest  is  provoked  by  his  tone  of  voice.  She  glances 
up  into  his  face. 

ELLIE :  Don't  tell  me  you  did  it  on  my  account.  (A  pause) 
I  hope  you're  not  getting  any  idea  that  what  happened  last  night 
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is —  {Interrupts  herself)  Now  look  here,  young  man,  you  needn't 
concern  yourself  about  me.    I  can  take  care  of  myself. 

PETER :  You're  doing  a  pretty  sloppy  job  of  it.  {Reaches  into 
his  pocket)  Here's  your  ticket. 

ELLIE  {surprised)  :  My  ticket  ? 

PETER :  I  found  it  on  the  seat. 

ELLIE  {taking  it)  :  Thank  you.  It — it  must  have  fallen  out 
of  my  purse. 

REVERSE  ANGLE  {favoring  Peter).  While  she  is  putting 
the  ticket  away  in  her  purse,  Peter  speaks: 

PETER :  You'll  never  get  away  with  it,  Miss  Andrews. 

ELLIE  {startled  by  hearing  her  name,  but  on  guard  immedi- 
ately) :  What  are  you  talking  about? 

PETER :  I  said  you'd  never  get  away  with  it.  Your  father'll 
stop  you  before  you  get  half  way  to  New  York. 

ELLIE  {bluffing)  :  You  must  have  me  confused  with  someone 
else. 

PETER  {interrupting)  :  Quit  kidding!  It's  all  over  the  front 
page. 

He  pulls  a  newspaper  out  of  his  pocket  and  hands  it  to  her. 
Ellie  glances  at  the  headline  hurriedly.  The  paper  contains  her 
picture. 

PETER:  You  know  I've  always  been  curious  to  know  what 
kind  of  a  girl  would  marry  a  front-page  aviator  like  King  West- 
ley.  Take  my  advice  and  grab  the  next  bus  back  to  Miami. 
That  guy's  a  phony. 

ELLIE:  I  didn't  ask  for  your  advice.  {Handing  him  the 
paper. ) 

PETER :  That's  right.    You  didn't. 

ELLIE  {weakly)  :  Why — you're  not  going  to  notify  my 
father,  are  you? 

PETER:  What  for? 

ELLIE :  You  probably  could  get  some  money  out  of  him. 

PETER :  I  never  thought  of  that. 

ELLIE  {thinks  she  has  a  bright  idea)  :  Listen,  if  you'll  promise 
not  to  do  it,  I'll  pay  you.  I'll  pay  you  as  much  as  he  will.  You 
won't  gain  anything  by  giving  me  away  as  long  as  I'm  willing  to 
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make  it  worth  your  while.  I've  got  to  get  to  New  York  without 
being  stopped.  It's  terribly  important  to  me.  I'd  pay  you  now 
but  the  only  thing  I  had  when  I  jumped  off  the  yacht  was  my 
wrist  watch  and  I  had  to  pawn  that  to  get  these  clothes.  I'll 
give  you  my  address  and  you  can  get  in  touch  with  me  the  minute 
you  get  to  New  York — 

PETER  {he  has  had  enough;  now  he  begins  to.  tell  her)  : 
Never  mind.  You  know,  I  had  you  pegged  right  from  the  start. 
You're  the  spoiled  brat  of  a  rich  father.  The  only  way  you  can 
get  anything  is  to  buy  it.  Now  you're  in  a  jam  and  all  you  can 
think  of  is  your  money.  It  never  fails,  does  it?  Ever  hear  of 
the  word  "humility"?  No,  you  wouldn't.  I  guess  it  never  oc- 
curred to  you  just  to  say,  "Please,  Mister,  I'm  in  trouble.  Will 
you  help  me  ?"  No.  That'd  bring  you  down  off  your  high  horse 
for  a  minute.  Let  me  tell  you  something — maybe  it'll  take  a 
load  off  your  mind.  You  don't  have  to  worry  about  me.  I'm 
not  interested  in  your  money  or  your  problem.  You,  King  West- 
ley,  your  father — you're  all  a  lot  of  hooey  to  me ! 

He  turns  his  back  on  her  and  leaves.  Ellie  stares  off  at  him, 
her  eyes  biasing  angrily.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

SHOT  IN  WESTERN  UNION  RECEIVING  OFFICE. 
Peter  enters  with  a  lengthy  telegram  which  he  hands  the  clerk. 

PETER :  You  send  telegrams  here  ? 

CLERK  {nods  and  takes  the  telegram  and  calls  Western  Union 
transmitter)  :  I'm  just  fine,  thanks — and  how  are  you?  {Read- 
ing from  Peter's  telegram)  To  "Joe  Gordon,  care  of  New  York 
Mail,  New  York.  Am  I  laughing.  The  biggest  scoop  of  the  year 
just  dropped  in  my  lap.  I  know  where  Ellen  Andrews  is — "  {In- 
terrupting— to  Peter:)  No?    Do  you  really? 

PETER  {impatiently) :  Go  on.    Go  on,  send  the  telegram. 

CLERK  {continuing  to  send  telegram)  :  "How  would  you  like 
to  have  the  story,  you  big  tub  of — of — "  {unreadable). 

PETER  {supplying  the  word)  :  Mush.    Mush. 

CLERK :  "—tub  of  mush.  Well  try  and  get  it.  What  I  said 
about  never  writing  another  line  for  you  still  goes.  Are  you 
burning?  Peter  Warne."  {To  Peter:)  Well,  that  will  be  two 
sixty. 
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PETER :  Send  it  collect. 
CLERK:  Collect? 

PETER  (emphatically)  :  Collect.     (He  walks  out,  leaving  the 
clerk  puzzled. )  FADE-0  UT 


SEQUENCE  4 

FADE-IN:  EXT.  BUS  TERMINAL— NIGHT— FULL 
SHO  T.  Rain  is  coming  down  in  torrents.  People  scurry  around 
to  get  in  the  busses.    The  voice  of  an  announcer  is  heard: 

ANNOUNCER:  Bus  leaving  for  Savannah,  Charleston,  Co- 
lumbia, Greensboro,  Richmond,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  OF  BUS— FULL  SHOT.  Bus  is  practically  filled. 
Peter  is  in  his  seat,  reading  a  magazine.  Ellie  enters  hurriedly 
from  rear  door  and  starts  forward. 

MED.  SHOT  as  she  approaches  Peter.  She  hesitates  a  sec- 
ond, and  deliberately  passes  him,  plunking  herself  into  a  seat  in 
the  opposite  aisle.  Peter  turns  just  as  she  gets  seated.  He  glances 
at  her  indifferently. 

CLOSE  SHOT.  Ellie  is  seated  next  to  a  man  who  sits  read- 
ing a  newspaper  which  covers  his  face.  Her  eyes  are  riveted 
ahead,  her  lips  set  adamantly. 

CLOSE-UP  THE  MAN  next  to  Ellie.  He  is  a  typical  drum- 
mer. At  the  moment  he  is  absorbed  in  a  serial  story.  Suddenly 
he  becomes  aware  of  something  at  his  feet.  Without  lowering 
the  newspaper,  his  gaze  slowly  shifts  downward.  CAMERA 
PANS  DOWN  until  it  reaches  Ellie' s  trim  ankles.  Her  feet  beat 
a  regular  tattoo  on  the  floor.  Her  extreme  agitation  is  evident. 
CAMERA  SLOWLY  PANS  BACK,  taking  in  Ellie' s  shapely  leg 
as  far  as  the  knee. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE  AND  DRUMMER.  His  gaze  is  still 
fixed  on  her  leg.  Slowly  his  face  breaks  into  a  grin.  He  lowers 
his  paper  and  turns  for  a  scrutiny  of  her  face.  What  he  sees  ap- 
parently delights  him,  for  he  drops  his  paper  and  smiles  broadly. 
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DRUMMER:  Hya,  sister.    All  alone?    My  name's  Shapeley. 

Ellie  favors  him  with  a  devastating  look  which  is  wasted  on 
him. 

SHAPELEY:  Might  as  well  get  acquainted.  It's  gonna  be 
a  long  trip — gets  tiresome  later  on.  Specially  for  someone  like 
you.  (He  surveys  her  from  head  to  foot.)  Yes,  sir,  with  a  capi- 
tal "K."  (Chuckles  at  his  own  sally)  And  I'm  the  guy  that 
knows  class  when  he  sees  it,  believe  you  me.  Ask  any  of  the  boys ; 
they'll  tell  you. 

CLOSE-UP  ELLIE.  Shapeley3 s  voice  continues,  and  as  he 
speaks  Ellie  keeps  glancing  back  at  Peter,  expecting  him  to  come 
to  her  rescue. 

SHAPELEY'S  VOICE:  Shapeley  sure  knows  how  to  pick 
'em.  Yessir.  Shapeley's  the  name,  and  that's  the  way  I  like 
'em. 

Ellie  looks  toward  Peter. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER.  He  seems  to  have  found  something 
of  unusual  interest  in  his.  magazine. 

CLOSE  TWO  SHOT  ELLIE  AND  SHAPELEY.  He  still 
continues: 

SHAPELEY:  You  made  no  mistake  sitting  next  to  me. 
(Confidentially)  Just  between  us,  the  kind  of  muggs  you  meet 
on  a  hop  like  this  ain't  nothing  to  write  home  to  the  wife  about. 
You  gotta  be  awful  careful  who  you  hit  it  up  with  is  what  I  al- 
ways say  and  you  can't  be  too  particular  either.  (He  pulls  out  a 
cigar  and  continues:)  What's  the  matter,  sister  ?  You  ain't  saying 
much. 

ELLIE  (intending  to  freeze  him)  :  Seems  to  me  you're  doing 
excellently  without  any  assistance. 

SHAPELEY  (laughing)  :  That's  pretty  good.  (Mimicking 
her:)  "Seems  to  me  you're  doing  excellently  without  any  assist- 
ance." Well,  shut  my  big,  nasty  mouth.  Looks  like  you're  one 
up  on  me.  You  know  there's  nothing  I  like  better  than  to  meet  a 
high  class  mama  that  can  snap  'em  back  at  you,  'cause  the  colder 
they  are  the  hotter  they  get. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Ellie  and  Shapeley  in  close  f.g.  Peter 
seen  b.g.     Shapeley  still  continues: 
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SHAPELEY :  That's  what  I  always  say.  Yessir,  when  a  cold 
mama  gets  hot,  boy  how  she  sizzles.  You're  just  my  type.  Be- 
lieve you  me,  sister,  I  could  go  for  you  in  a  big  way.  "Fun-on- 
the-side  Shapeley"  they  call  me  and  the  accent's  on  the  "fun,"  be- 
lieve you  me. 

During  this  Elite  has  scarcely  listened  to  him.  She  has  di- 
vided her  attention  between  glancing  back  at  Peter  and  staring  at 
Shapeley  as  if  he  were  insane,  none  of  which  bothers  Shapeley. 
He  goes  on  with  his  merry  chatter,  blowing  rings  of  smoke  in  the 
direction  of  the  ceiling.  Once  she  turns  helplessly  to  Peter,  but 
he  is  apparently  oblivious  of  her  presence.  As  Shapeley  finishes 
the  last  of  his  speech,  it  is  more  than  Ellie  can  stand. 

ELLIE  (snappily)  :  Believe  you  me,  you  bore  me  to  distraction. 

SHAPELEY  {throws  his  head  back  and  emits  his  characteris- 
tic guffaw)  :  Looks  like  you're  two  up  on  me  now.  {Holds  up 
two  fingers) 

PETER  {approaching  them)  :  Hey,  you! 

SHAPELEY  {surprised) :  Huh?  {Looks  dumbly  up  at 
Peter) 

PETER  {indicating  the  seat  he  has  vacated)  :  There's  a  seat 
over  there  for  you. 

SHAPELEY :  What's  the  idea? 

PETER  {calmly)  :  I'd  like  to  sit  next  to  my  wife,  if  you  don't 
mind. 

SHAPELEY  {his  face  falls;  puzzled)  :  Your  wife? 

PETER:  Yeah,  come  on!    Come  on! 

SHAPELEY  {trying  to  mollify  Peter)  :  Oh  yeah — yeah,  sure. 
Sure.  Oh,  excuse  me.  I  was  just — sure,  excuse  me.  I  was  just 
trying  to  make  things  pleasant.  Excuse  me,  I — I — I  didn't  mean 
anything,  Doc.  No  offense,  Doc.  No.  {Smiling  sheepishly, 
Shapeley  sidles  over  to  Peter's  seat,  his  two  fingers  still  poised 
in  air.) 

Peter  plants  himself  next  to  Ellie  and,  totally  ignoring  her, 
opens  his  magazine  and  resumes  his  reading. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE  AND  PETER.    She  looks  up  at  him. 

ELLIE:  If  you  promise  not  to  snap  my  head  off,  I'd  like  to 
thank  you. 
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PETER  {without  turning)  :  Forget  it.  I  didn't  do  it  for  you. 
His  voice  gets  on  my  nerves. 

She  feels  crushed.  Peter  resumes  his  interest  in  his  magazine. 
Ellie  ventures  no  further  comment. 

PETER  (without  looking  up)  :  What'd  you  do  all  day? 

ELLIE  (glad  that  he  speaks  to  her)  :  Ran  in  and  out  of  door- 
ways trying  to  keep  out  of  the  rain. 

PETER  (feeling  her  dress)  :  Your  clothes  are  all  wet.  Here — 
(Puts  his  coat  around  her)  You're  as  helpless  as  a  baby. 

ELLIE:  Thank  you. 

FULL  SHOT.  There  is  silence  for  a  while  as  the  bus  slows 
down  and  comes  to  a  stop.  Almost  simultaneously  a  boy  makes 
his  appearance,  selling  magazines  and  candy. 

BOY:  Here  you  are  folks.  Cigars,  cigarettes,  chewing  gum, 
candy,  magazines. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE  AND  PETER.  She  turns  and  calls 
to  boy: 

ELLIE:  Here,  boy! 

BOY  (off  scene)  :  Yes,  ma'am. 

WIDER  ANGLE  on  Ellie  and  Peter,  as  boy  enters. 

ELLIE :  A  box  of  chocolates,  please. 

PETER  (to  boy)  :  Never  mind,  son.  She  doesn't  want  it. 
(He  gestures  with  his  thumb  for  the  boy  to  leave.) 

BOY  (puzzled)  :  Oh,  but  the  lady  said — 

ELLIE:  Of  course  I  do.    What  do  you  mean — ? 

PETER  (to  boy) :  Beat  it!    Beat  it! 

Boy,  frightened  by  his  voice,  leaves. 

ELLIE  (resentfully)  :  Well,  you  have  your  nerve.  (Calling:) 
Here,  boy! 

Peter  snatches  the  purse  out  of  her  hand  and  takes  the  money 
out.    Ellie  stares  at  him  dumbfounded. 

PETER  (after  counting  the  money)  :  A  dollar  sixty! 

CLOSE  SHOT  THE  TWO  (favoring  Peter)  as  he  con- 
tinues: 

PETER:  You  had  four  dollars  last  night.  How  do  you  ex- 
pect to  get  to  New  York  at  the  rate  you're  going? 

ELLIE  (vehemently)  :  That's  none  of  your  business! 
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PETER  (with  finality)  :  You're  on  a  budget  from  now  on. 
(He  flings  her  purse  back  at  her  and  pockets  the  money.) 
ELLIE:  Now,  just  a  minute,  just  a — 
PETER  (interrupting)  :  Shut  up! 
He  returns  to  his  magazine.    She  stares  at  him  petulantly. 

FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  5 

FADE-IN:  EXT.  SOMEWHERE  ON  THE  ROAD- 
NIGHT — MED.  SHOT.  This  is  probably  near  a  police  booth 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  town.  The  rain  sweeps  across  the  bus  as 
it  is  signaled  to  a  stop  by  two  local  policemen.  The  passengers 
stick  their  heads  out,  trying  to  hear  what  is  going  on. 

DRIVER:  What's  the  matter,  officer? 

OFFICER:  Bridge  washed  out  around  Dawson. 

DRIVER :  Looks  like  we  can't  get  through  till  morning. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  PASSENGERS  AND  OFFICER. 
The  officer  steps  to  entrance  of  bus. 

OFFICER:  If  any  of  you  passengers  want  a  place  to  sleep, 
you'll  find  an  auto  camp  up  yonder  a  piece.  (  With  a  jerk  of  his 
thumb  in  direction  of  town.) 

PETER  (approaches  the  officer;  interested)  :  Yeah?    Where? 

OFFICER  (pointing)  :  Up  yonder.    See  the  lights? 

PETER:  Yeah. 

OFFICER :  That's  it.    Dyke's  Auto  Camp. 

PETER :  Thanks.  (He  dashes  out  of  scene  toward  the  back 
of  the  bus.) 

CLOSE  SHOT  AT  SIDE  DOOR  OF  BUS.  Peter  rushes 
in  and  is  about  to  enter  when  he  sees  Ellie. 

PETER  (calling)  :  Hey,  Brat! 

CAMERA  PANS  ACROSS  to  rear  door  of  bus.  Ellie  stands 
on  bottom  step. 

ELLIE  (haughtily)  :  Are  you  talking  to  me! 

WIDER  ANGLE  to  include  them  both. 
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PETER :  Yeah.    Come  on — we're  stopping  here  for  the  night. 

He  disappears  inside  the  bus.  With  an  independent  toss  of  her 
head,  Ellie  turns  and  also  enters  the  bus,  but  through  the  rear 
door.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  DYKE'S  AUTO  CAMP— NIGHT— MED.  CLOSE 
SHO  T.  Ellie  stands  alone  on  a  porch  of  a  small  bungalow,  shel- 
tered from  the  rain.  Over  her  head  is  a  sign,  reading:  "OFFICE. 
DYKE  AUTO  CAMP.  P.  G.  Dyke,  Prop."  She  looks  about 
her  restlessly.  We  get  a  feeling  she  has  been  waiting  for 
someone.  Suddenly  she  is  attracted  by  something  off  scene  and 
gases  in  that  direction. 

LONG  SHOT  (from  Ellie' s angle).  About  twenty  yards  away 
is  a  small  cabin,  lighted  on  the  inside,  from  which  Peter  emerges 
accompanied  by  a  man,  presumably  Mr.  Dyke.  We  cannot  hear 
what  is  being  said;  from  their  movements,  however,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  an  exchange  of  money  is  taking  place.  Dyke  waves  his 
hand  in  departure  and  starts  toward  Ellie.  At  the  same  time, 
Peter  calls  to  her: 

PETER  (shouting):  Hey!  Come  on!  We're  all  set.  (He 
enters  the  cabin.) 

MED.  SHOT  ELLIE,  as  she  hesitates  a  moment,  then  starts 
toward  cabin.  CAMERA  RETREATS  IN  FRONT  OF  HER 
as  she  hurries  across  the  open  space.    En  route  she  passes  Dyke. 

DYKE  (as  they  pass)  :  Good  evening.  Hope  you  and  your 
husband  rest  comfortably. 

Ellie  keeps  on  running.  Suddenly  she  stops  dead.  Looks  back 
at  Dyke. 

CLOSE-UP  ELLIE.  Her  eyes  open  wide  in  astonishment. 
Her  impulse  is  to  call  Dyke  back  to  make  him  repeat  what  he 
said.  She  wants  to  make  certain  she  heard  him  correctly.  But 
Dyke  is  gone.  She  turns  and  glances  thoughtfully  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cabin.  Then  slowly  the  corners  of  her  mouth  screw 
up  in  an  attitude  of  cynicism.  So  that's  it,  is  it!  He  had  given 
her  no  previous  evidence  of  being  "on  the  make,"  yet  now,  with 
the  first  opportunity.  .  .  .    She  stands  pondering  the  situation. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  cabin, 
looking  off  toward  Ellie. 
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PETER  (impatiently)  :  Come  on !  Come  on !  What're  you 
going  to  do,  stay  out  there  all  night?     (He  disappears  inside.) 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE.  For  a  moment  she  is  lost  in  specula- 
tion as  to  how  to  proceed.  Then,  tossing  her  head  defiantly,  and 
with  her  lips  set  grimly,  she  starts  toward  the  cabin.  CAMERA 
PANS  WITH  HER  until  she  reaches  it.  In  the  doorway  she 
stops  and  peers  in. 

INT.  OF  CABIN— FULL  SHOT  (shooting  over  Ellie's 
shoulder  in  f.g.  at  door).  There  is  a  cot  on  either  side  of  the 
room,  a  few  sticks  of  cane  furniture,  and  a  small  table  upon  which 
stands  an  oil  burner  for  cooking.  At  the  moment,  Peter  is  stretch- 
ing a  clothesline  across  the  center  of  the  room.  His  suitcase  is 
already  open. 

MED.  SHOT  as  Ellie  steps  inside.  She  surveys  the  place  con- 
temptuously. Peter,  with  his  back  to  her,  is  oblivious  of  her  pres- 
ence. As  he  works,  he  hums  his  favorite  melody.  Ellie  finally 
breaks  the  silence. 

ELLIE  (sarcastically)  :  Darn  clever,  these  Armenians. 

PETER  (keeping  busy  with  his  work)  :  Yeah.  Yeah — it's  a 
gift!     (He  finishes  putting  up  the  line  and  turns  to  the  suitcase.) 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  to  include  the  two. 

ELLIE:  I  just  had  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  hearing  you 
referred  to  as  my  husband. 

PETER  (carelessly)  :  Oh  yeah,  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  I  regis- 
tered as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (  The  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  he  says 
this  causes  her  eyebrows  to  lift. ) 

ELLIE :  Oh,  did  you  ?  What  am  I  expected  to  do — weep  for 
joy? 

PETER :  Well,  I  kinda  half-expected  you  to  thank  me. 

ELLIE :  Your  ego  is  absolutely  colossal. 

PETER  (agreeing,  cheerfully)  :  Yeah — yeah,  not  bad.  How's 
yours  ? 

There  is  silence  for  a  moment.  Peter  proceeds  with  the  un- 
packing of  his  suitcase.  As  she  watches  him,  Ellie's  mood 
changes  from  one  of  anger  to  one  of  sarcasm. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE. 

ELLIE:  You  know,  compared  to  you,  my  friend  Shapeley's 
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an  amateur.    Just  whatever  gave  you  any  idea  I'd  stand  for  this  ? 

PETER'S  VOICE  (interrupting)  :  Hey,  wait  a  minute! 

He  enters  scene  to  her. 

PETER :  Let's  get  this  straightened  out  right  now.  If  you're 
nursing  any  silly  notion  that  I'm  interested  in  you,  forget  it. 
You're  just  a  headline  to  me. 

ELLIE  (puzzled)  :  A  headline?  You're  not  a  newspaper  man, 
are  you? 

PETER :  Chalk  up  one  for  your  side.  Now,  listen.  You  want 
to  get  to  King  Westley,  don't  you?  All  right,  I'm  here  to  help 
you.  What  I  want  is  your  story,  exclusive.  A  day-to-day  ac- 
count— all  about  your  mad  flight  to  happiness.  I  need  that  story. 
Just  between  you  and  me  I've  got  to  have  it. 

ELLIE:  Now  isn't  that  just  too  cute?  There's  a  brain  be- 
hind that  face  of  yours,  isn't  there?  You've  got  everything 
nicely  figured  out,  for  yourself,  including  this.  (With  a  gesture 
around  the  room) 

PETER  (following  her  look  about  the  room) :  This?  Oh, 
that's  a  matter  of  simple  mathematics.  These  cabins  cost  two 
bucks  a  night  and  I'm  very  sorry  to  inform  you,  wifey  dear, 
that  the  family  purse  won't  stand  for  our  having  separate  es- 
tablishments. 

ELLIE  (preparing  to  walk  out)  :  Well,  thank  you.  Thank 
you  very  much,  but — you've  been  very  kind.  (She  walks  to  the 
door.) 

PETER:  Oh,  yeah?  It's  all  right  with  me.  Go  on  out  in 
the  storm,  but  I'm  going  to  follow  you,  see? 

CLOSE  SHOT  BOTH  AT  DOOR.  Ellie  stares  at  him, 
amazed  at  his  audacity. 

PETER :  And  if  you  get  tough  I'll  just  have  to  turn  you  over 
to  your  old  man  right  now.  Savvy?  Now  that's  my  whole  plot 
in  a  nutshell.  A  simple  story  for  simple  people.  Now  if  you 
behave  yourself,  I'll  see  that  you  get  to  King  Westley;  if  not,  I'll 
just  have  to  spill  the  beans  to  papa.  .  .  .  Now  which  of  these 
beds  do  you  prefer?  (He  punches  the  mattress  to  try  the 
springs.)     This  one?     All  right. 

Ellie  has  watched  him  with  interest.     He  takes  the  extra 
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blanket  from  the  cot  and  hangs  it  over  the  clothesline.  This 
manages  to  divide  the  room  in  half. 

ELLIE  {sarcastically)  :  That,  I  suppose,  makes  everything 
quite  all  right. 

PETER  {pointing  to  blanket)  :  Oh  this?  Well,  I  like  privacy 
when  I  retire.  Yeah.  I'm  very  delicate  in  that  respect.  Pry- 
ing eyes  annoy  me.  {Finishes  straightening  out  blanket)  Behold 
the  Walls  of  Jericho.  Maybe  not  as  thick  as  the  ones  that  Joshua 
blew  down  with  his  trumpet,  but  a  lot  safer.  You  see,  I  have  no 
trumpet.  {Busies  himself  with  his  suitcase)  Now  just  to  show 
you  my  heart's  in  the  right  place,  I'll  give  you  my  best  pair  of 
pajamas. 

He  flings  them  over  to  her.  She  catches  them  and  throws  them 
on  her  cot.  Throughout  the  scene  she  hasn't  budged  from  the 
door.     Peter  now  prepares  to  undress. 

PETER  {indicating  her  bed  with  a  wave  of  his  hand)  :  Do  you 
mind  joining  the  Israelites?  {Ellie  doesn't  answer  or  budge.) 
You  don't  want  to  join  the  Israelites?  All  right,  don't.  Per- 
haps you're  interested  in  how  a  man  undresses.  You  know,  it's 
a  funny  thing  about  that;  quite  a  study  in  psychology.  {He  is 
getting  out  his  pajamas.)  No  two  men  do  it  alike.  {He  is 
shedding  coat  and  vest.)  You  know  I  once  knew  a  man  who 
kept  his  hat  on  until  he  was  completely  undressed.  Yes.  Now 
he  made  a  picture.  Years  later  his  secret  came  out.  He  wore 
a  toupee.  You  know  I  have  a  method  all  my  own.  If  you 
noticed,  the  coat  came  first.  Now  the  tie  {he  tugs  it  off),  next 
the  shirt.  {Peeling  off  shirt)  Now,  according  to  Hoyle,  after 
that  the  pants  should  be  next.  There's  where  I'm  different.  {He 
sits  on  edge  of  bed  and  unties  shoes.)  I  go  for  the  shoes  next. 
First  the  right,  then  the  left.  After  that,  it's  every  man  for  him- 
self.    {Stands  up  and  starts  unfastening  trousers.) 

CLOSE-UP  ELLIE  as  she  dashes  into  the  corner  by  her  bed, 
safe  behind  the  Walls  of  Jericho.  Ellie  sits  on  the  edge  of  the  cot, 
debating  what  to  do.  She  feels  trapped.  There  is  nothing  she 
can  do.  Her  impulse  is  to  leave,  if  only  to  show  this  smart  Aleck 
he's  not  dealing  with  a  child.  Impetuously  she  rises  and  crosses 
to  the  window  and  looks  out. 
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CLOSE  SHOT  AT  WINDOW  as  Elite  looks  out  at  the  down- 
pour that  has  not  abated  one  bit.  Heavy  raindrops  clatter  against 
the  window-pane  in  a  sort  of  challenge  to  Ellie.  Her  jaw  drops. 
She  turns  slowly  back  to  the  room.  Her  eyes  light  on  the  cot. 
It  looks  most  inviting.  After  all,  she  hasn't  had  any  rest  for  two 
nights.  She  crosses  over,  CAMERA  PANNING  WITH  HER, 
and  sits  on  the  cot  again,  her  shoulders  sagging  wearily. 

MED.  SHOT  to  include  both  sides  of  blanket.  Peter  is  al- 
ready in  his  pajamas. 

PETER:  Still  with  me,  Brat?  (No  answer  from  Ellie)  Aw, 
don't  be  a  sucker.  A  good  night's  rest  will  do  you  a  lot  of  good. 
Besides,  you've  got  nothing  to  worry  about.  The  Walls  of 
Jericho'll  protect  you  from  the  big,  bad  wolf.  (Starts  singing  as 
he  gets  in  bed:)  "Who's  afraid  of  the  big,  bad  wolf,  the  big  bad 
wolf?" 

Ellie  begins  to  undress,  tossing  her  blouse  over  the  blanket. 

ELLIE :  Would  you  mind  please  putting  out  the  light  ? 

PETER :  Not  at  all.      (He  leans  over  and  snaps  it  off.) 

MED.  SHOT.  The  room  is  thrown,  into  darkness  except  for 
a  stream  of  light  coming  in  the  window  from  the  night  light  out- 
side the  camp.  Peter's  face  and  arms  are  visible  as  he  stares 
ceilingward.  On  Ellie' s  side  all  we  can  see  of  her  is  her  silhou- 
ette, except  when  she  gets  in  direct  line  with  the  window.  We 
get  glimpses  of  her  as  she  moves  around  in  the  process  of  un- 
dressing. We  see,  or  rather  sense,  her  skirt  dropping  to  the  floor. 
She  now  stands  in  her  slip.  This  being  white  silk,  it  stands  out 
more  prominently  against  the  darkness.  She  picks  up  the  pa- 
jamas and  backs  into  a  corner. 

CLOSE-UP  ELLIE  (head  and  shoulders).  She  glances  ap- 
prehensively toward  Peter's  side  of  the  room,  and,  holding  the 
pajamas  in  front  of  her  with  one  hand,  she  slips  the  strap  off  her 
shoulders  with  the  other  hand.  She  flings  her  slip  over  the 
blanket. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER,  as  he  looks  toward  the  blanket.  He 
reacts  to  the  slip  coming  into  sight. 

PETER  (a  bit  hoarsely)  :  I  wish  you'd  take  those  things  off 
the  Walls  of  Jericho. 
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ELLIE'S  VOICE :  Oh,  excuse  me. 

We  see  the  blouse  and  slip  disappear  as  they  are  flipped  off  the 
blanket. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  Ellie's  side  of  room.  She  crawls 
quickly  into  bed,  pulls  the  covers  over  her,  and  glances  appre- 
hensively in  Peter's  direction. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER,  conscious  of  her  proximity.  The 
situation  is  delicate  and  dangerous.  He  turns  his  gaze  toward 
the  blanket.  CAMERA  PANS  TO  THE  BLANKET,  re- 
maining on  it  a  moment.  It  is  a  frail  barrier.  CAMERA 
PANS  BACK  TO  PETER.  His  eyes  are  still  on  the  blanket, 
his  face  expressionless. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE.  She,  too,  has  her  eyes  glued  on  the 
blanket,  a  little  fearfully.  She  turns  her  head  and  gases  at  the 
ceiling  for  a  moment.  Then  suddenly  her  eyes  widen — she  sits 
up  abruptly. 

ELLIE  (seriously)  :  Oh,  by  the  way,  what's  your  name? 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER.     He  turns  his  head  toward  her. 

PETER:  What's  that? 

MED.  SHOT  to  include  both  sides  of  the  blanket. 

ELLIE :  Who  are  you  ? 

PETER :  Who,  me  ?  Why  I'm  the  whippoorwill  that  cries  in 
the  night.  I'm  the  soft  morning  breeze  that  caresses  your  lovely 
face. 

ELLIE  (interrupting)  :  You've  got  a  name,  haven't  you? 

PETER:  Yeah,  I  got  a  name.     Peter  Warne. 

ELLIE:  Peter  Warne?     I  don't  like  it. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER. 

PETER:  Don't  let  it  bother  you.  You're  giving  it  back  to 
me  in  the  morning. 

CLOSE  SHO  T  ELLIE.     She  flops  back  on  her  pillow. 

ELLIE  (mumbles)  :  Pleased  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Warne. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER. 

PETER:  The  pleasure  is  all  mine,  Mrs.  Warne. 

MED.  SHOT  OF  ROOM.  Ellie  shoots  a  glance  toward  the 
blanket  and  then  turns  over  to  go  to  sleep.  Peter  also  turns  his 
head  toward  the  wall.  FADE-OUT 
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SEQUENCE  6 

FADE-IN:  LONG  SHOT  OF  SKY— EARLY  MORNING. 
In  the  dim  distance  we  see  a  speck,  which,  as  it  comes  nearer,  we 
recognize  as  an  airplane.  The  drone  of  its  motors  becomes 
louder  and  louder.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  CABIN  OF  PLANE— MED.  SHOT.  This  is  a 
privately-built  plane  and  has  all  the  equipment  of  a  passenger 
ship.  Andrews  and  one  of  his  secretaries  lean  over  a  table.  This 
being  a  closed  cabin,  the  roar  of  the  motors  interferes  hardly  at 
all  with  the  dialogue.  The  secretary  is  a  conservative-appearing 
man  of  middle  age. 

SECRETARY :  Another  message,  sir. 

ANDREWS:  Well,  what  is  it?  {Impatiently)  What  is  it? 
What  is  it? 

SECRETARY  {reading):  It's  from  Charleston,  Mr.  An- 
drews :  "Checking  every  northbound  train.  Also  assigned  twenty 
operatives  to  watch  main  highway.  No  sign  of  your  daughter 
yet.  Will  continue  to  do  everything  possible.  Signed,  Loving- 
ton  Detective  Agency,  Charleston." 

ANDREWS :  It's  just  the  same  as  all  the  others ! 
'  The  secretary  doesn't  answer  him,  but  stacks  up  a  sheaf  of 
radiograms.     Andrews  puffs  furiously  on  his  cigar,  glances  out 
of  the  window,  and  turns  irritably  to  a  phone  by  his  side.     He 
picks  up  receiver  and  presses  a  button. 

INT.  CONTROL  COCKPIT  OF  PLANE— CLOSE  SHOT. 
A  light  flashes  on  instrument  board.     The  pilot  picks  up  receiver. 

PILOT:  Yes,  sir? 

INT.  CABIN  OF  PLANE— CLOSE  SHOT  ANDREWS 
talking  on  phone. 

ANDREWS :  I  thought  I  made  it  clear  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  get 
to  New  York.     {Bellowing)  What  are  we  crawling  for! 

CLOSE  SHOT  PILOT.  The  pilot  reacts  to  the  complaint 
and  glances  at  the  speed  indicator. 

INSERT:  SPEED  INDICATOR,  which  registers  180  miles 
an  hour. 
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BACK  TO  SCENE:  The  pilot  looks  aghast. 

PILOT  {yells  into  phone)  :  We've  got  her  wide  open,  sir. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  ANDREWS. 

ANDREWS  {irascibly)  :  All  right,  step  on  it. 

PILOT'S  VOICE:  Yes,  sir. 

Andrews  bangs  up  receiver  and  stares  moodily  out  of  the 
window.     The  secretary  tries  to  be  helpful: 

SECRETARY :  I  hope  she's  all  right,  sir. 

ANDREWS  {sharply)  :  All  right?  Of  course  she's  all  right. 
What  could  happen  to  her  ? 

SECRETARY  {intimidated)  :  Nothing,  sir. 

ANDREWS :  Well  then,  shut  up  about  it.  {He  stares  out  the 
window  and  we  see  the  passing  landscape  in  the  distance. ) 

INSERT:  CLOSE-UP  OF  AIRPLANE  MOTORS. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  AUTO  CAMP  CABIN— DAY— CLOSE  SHOT  EL- 
LIE,  peacefully  sleeping.  The  drone  of  the  plane  overhead  dis- 
turbs her.     She  moves  restlessly. 

ELLIE  {murmuring  in  her  sleep)  :  Darn  planes — {She  squirms 
around  uncomfortably  and,  finding  it  impossible  to  resume  her 
slumber,  opens  her  eyes.  The  sun  pouring  in  through  the  window 
causes  her  to  squint.  She  sits  up  and  stares  outside,  puzzled. 
Then,  remembering  where  she  is,  she  looks  toward  the  other  side 
of  the  cabin,  listening  for  some  sign  of  life.  But  there  is  none, 
and  she  relaxes.  She  falls  back  on  the  pillow,  pulling  the  covers 
over  her.) 

MED.  SHOT  {shooting  toward  door).  Elite,  fully  awake, 
calls  in  the  direction  of  Peter's  bed: 

ELLIE:  Hello.     {Getting  no  answer)  Hey,  Mister. 

Peter  enters  from  the  outside  with  an  armful  of  food- 
stuffs, which  he  dumps  on  the  table.  He  looks  off  toward 
Elite. 

ELLIE  {sheepishly)  :  Oh,  hello. 

PETER :  What's  the  matter  ?     You  not  up  yet  ? 

ELLIE:  What  time  is  it? 

PETER :  Eight  o'clock.     {Tosses  her  a  package)  Here. 

ELLIE  {unwrapping  it)  :  Oh,  it's  a  toothbrush.     Thanks. 
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Peter  has  been  draping  her  skirt  and  blouse  over  a  chair.  She 
sees  it. 

ELLIE :  My  dress — you — you  had  it  pressed  ? 

PETER  (busily)  :  Come  on,  come  on.  Breakfast'll  be  ready 
here  in  no  time. 

MED.  SHOT  OF  ROOM.  Peter  busies  himself  with  pan  and 
small  stove,  preparing  breakfast,  setting  table.  Ellie  stretches 
comfortably. 

ELLIE  (still  looking  at  her  dress)  :  Why,  you  sweet  thing, 
you.     Where'd  you  get  it  pressed? 

PETER  (pausing  in  his  work)  :  Hey,  listen,  Brat.  I'm  going 
to  count  ten.  If  you're  not  out  of  bed  by  then,  I'm  coming  over 
there  and  drag  you  out  myself. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE,  as  Peter's  voice  continues: 

PETER'S  VOICE  (counting  quickly)  :  One — two — three — 
four — five — six — 

ELLIE  (panic-stricken)  :  Why  I  really  think  you  would. 
(Jumping  out  of  bed)  I'm  out,  I'm  out,  I'm  out!  (Pulls  bed- 
covers around  her.) 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.     Peter  goes  back  to  his  work. 

PETER:  You'll  find  the  showers  and  things  just  behind  the 
second  cottage. 

ELLIE  (sticks  her  head  over  the  blanket;  aghast)  :  Outside! 

PETER:  Certainly,  outside.  All  the  best  homes  have  'em 
outside. 

ELLIE  (appearing  above  blanket) :  Well,  I  can't  go  out  like 
this. 

PETER:  Like  what? 

ELLIE :  Like  this.     I  have  no  robe. 

PETER:  Here — use  mine. 

He  flings  his  robe  over  to  her.     She  disappears  behind  blanket. 

PETER:  Make  it  snappy.  Come  on.  (He  busies  himself 
cooking.) 

ELLIE  (back  of  blanket)  :  Well,  wait  a  minute.  I've  got  to 
have  slippers. 

PETER  (tossing  her  his  slippers)  :  Here  are  my  puppies. 

ELLIE :  Thanks. 
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MED.  SHOT  OF  BOTH.  Ellie  has  gotten  into  his  robe  and 
now  has  on  the  slippers.  She  appears  from  behind  the  blanket. 
The  robe  is  too  large  for  her  and  she  makes  a  comical  figure.  As 
she  enters,  she  tries  to  maintain  her  customary  dignity. 

ELLIE  (dignifiedly)  :  Where'd  you  say  the  showers — and 
things — were  ? 

Peter  turns.  When  he  sees  her  he  laughs,  and  tosses  her  a 
towel. 

ELLIE :  Thank  you. 

PETER  (watching  her  with  amusement  and  interest)  :  You're 
certainly  little,  aren't  you  ? 

ELLIE  (more  dignifiedly)  :  Where're  the  showers? 

PETER :  Your  hair's  kinda  cute  like  that.  You  should  never 
comb  it. 

ELLIE  (haughtily)  :  I'll  find  it  myself. 

She  sails  out  with  as  much  dignity  as  she  can  muster.  Peter 
goes  over  to  the  window  to  watch  her. 

EXT.  OF  CABIN— MED.  SHOT  (shooting  from  Peter's  an- 
gle through  window).  We  see  Ellie  walking  to  the  showers. 
She  holds  her  head  high  and  struggles  valiantly  to  maintain  as 
much  dignity  as  she  can  under  the  circumstances. 

INT.  OF  CABIN— CLOSE  SHOT  PETER  at  window, 
watching  Ellie.  He  chuckles  at  her,  shaking  his  head  in  amuse- 
ment.    He  starts  out  of  scene  toward  table. 

EXT.  OF  CABINS— MED.  CLOSE  TRUCKING  SHOT 
WITH  ELLIE  as  she  walks  past  several  cottages  on  her  way  to 
the  showers.  Several  people  stop  to  stare  at  her.  Finally  she 
reaches  it.  There  are  two  wooden  shacks  adjoining,  each  having 
a  sign  on  them.  One  reads:  "Showers — Men" ;  the  other, 
"Showers — Women."  In  front  of  the  women's  shower  there  are 
several  unappetising-looking  fat  women  waiting.  With  them  is 
a  small  girl.     Ellie  crosses  over  to  women's  shower. 

ELLIE  (to  a  woman  in  the  line)  :  Are  the  showers  in  there? 

WOMAN :  Well,  they  ain't  out  here. 

ELLIE :  Thank  you. 

Ellie  disappears  inside  the  shower.  The  women  waiting  stare 
at  her,  puzzled.     A  moment  elapses  and  Ellie  backs  out,  being 
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pushed  by  a  woman  part  of  whose  naked  body  is  visible,  and  whose 
voice  is  heard  in  protest: 

WOMAN :  Can't  a  body  have  some  privacy  around  here? 

ANOTHER  ANGLE— MED.  SHOT.  The  women  who  are 
waiting  chuckle  at  Ellie's  embarrassment.  She  stands  aside. 
They  certainly  are  making  a  monkey  out  of  her  decorum. 

2ND  WOMAN:  If  you  want  a  shower  around  here,  you'll 
stand  in  line. 

Humiliated,  Ellie  takes  her  place  in  the  line.  The  little  girl 
keeps  eyeing  Ellie,  fascinated.     Ellie  sticks  her  tongue  out  at  her. 

CLOSE-UP  LITTLE  GIRL.  She  cringes  against  her  mother 
and  by  way  of  retaliation  sticks  her  tongue  out  also. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  OF  SHOWERS— MED.  SHOT.  Ellie  comes  out. 
At  the  same  time  Shapeley  comes  out  of  the  men's  shower.  Upon 
seeing  Ellie,  his  face  lights  up. 

CLOSE  TRUCKING  SHOT  with  Ellie  as  Shapeley  falls  into 
step  with  her. 

SHAPELEY:  Hi,  sister.  Remember  me,  Shapeley?  {Ellie 
coolly  ignores  him  and  walks  straight  ahead.)  Say,  I'm — I'm 
sorry  about  last  night. 

EXT.  DOOR  OF  PETER'S  CABIN— CLOSE  SHOT. 
Peter  comes  out  from  inside  of  cabin,  stands  in  doorway,  and  is 
surprised  to  see  Ellie  and  Shapeley  off  scene. 

MED.  LONG  SHOT  (from  Peter's  angle)  ELLIE  AND 
SHAPELEY  walking  along. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER.  Peter's  lip  curls  up  a  little,  jeal- 
ously, and  he  returns  to  the  cabin. 

EXT.  OF  SHOWERS— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  as  Shapeley  is 
walking  along  trying  to  make  conversation.  Ellie  looks  straight 
ahead.  CAMERA  PANS  DOWN  to  show  Ellie's  legs  and  feet. 
The  pajama  legs,  the  cuffs  of  which  she  has  turned  up,  are  pro- 
truding below  the  robe.  Her  feet  are  in  the  big  slippers.  CAM- 
ERA PANS  BACK  UP  to  Ellie  and  Shapeley  as  he  continues: 

SHAPELEY:  Didn't  know  you  was  married  to  that  guy. 
You  shoulda  told  me  about  it  right  off. 

Without  speaking  to  him,  Ellie  haughtily  walks  away  from  him 
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toward  her  cabin,  and  he  watches  her,  nonplused  at  his  failure  to 
make  a  dent. 

INT.  OF  CABIN— MED.  SHOT.  Peter  is  busy  setting  the 
small  table.  Ellie  enters  after  a  moment.  Peter  has  his  back 
to  the  door. 

PETER  {without  turning)  :  About  time  you  got  back. 

ELLIE:  I  met  some  very  interesting  women  at  the  showers. 
We  got  chatting  about  this  and  that.  You  know  how  time  flies. 
{Ellie  disappears  behind  blanket  and  starts  dressing.) 

PETER:  Um-hm.  Come  on,  come  on;  sit  down.  {Peter 
sets  plate  of  food  on  the  table  at  her  place.) 

ELLIE  {sitting;  very  cheerful  now)  :  How  nice — scrambled 
eggs. 

PETER  {correcting  her)  :  Egg.  One  egg,  one  doughnut. 
{Passing  her  one)  Black  coffee.  {Pouring  a  cupful)  That's 
your  ration  until  lunch.     {Pours  himself  coffee)  Any  complaints? 

ELLIE:  Nope.     No  complaint. 

PETER:  I'd  have  gotten  you  some  cream  for  your  coffee 
but  it'd  have  meant  buying  a  whole  pint. 

ELLIE:  You  don't  have  to  apologize  to  me,  Mr.  Warne. 
You'll  never  know  how  much  I  appreciate  all  this. 

PETER  {gruffly)  :  Say,  what  makes  you  so  disgustingly 
charming  this  morning? 

ELLIE :  It  must  be  the  spring. 

PETER :  I  thought  maybe  "believe  you  me"  told  you  a  couple 
of  snappy  stories. 

CLOSE  SHOT  THE  TWO  {favoring  Ellie). 

ELLIE:  Oh,  no.  He  apologized  for  last  night.  {Carelessly) 
Said  he  didn't  know  we  were  married. 

PETER :  Just  shows  you  how  wrong  a  guy  can  be.  {Passing 
food)  Doughnuts? 

ELLIE  {helping  herself)  :  Thanks.  {Leaning  forward  confi- 
dentially) You  think  this  whole  business  is  silly,  don't  you?  {As 
Peter  looks  puzzled)  I  mean  running  away  and  everything. 

PETER :  No — no.     It's  too  good  a  story. 

ELLIE:  Yes,  you  do.  You  think  I'm  a  fool  and  a  spoiled 
brat.     Perhaps  I  am,  although  I  don't  see  how  I  can  be.     People 
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who  are  spoiled  are  accustomed  to  having  their  own  way.  I 
never  have.  On  the  contrary,  I've  always  been  told  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it  and  where  and  with  whom.  Would  you  believe 
it?     This  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  been  alone  with  a  man. 

PETER  (skeptically)  :  Yeah? 

ELLIE :  It's  a  wonder  I'm  not  panic-stricken. 

PETER:  Uhm — you're  doing  all  right. 

ELLIE:  Thanks.  (Reminiscing)  Nurses,  governesses,  chap- 
erones,  even  bodyguards.     Oh,  it's  been  a  lot  of  fun. 

PETER :  One  consolation — you  can  never  be  lonesome. 

ELLIE:  It  has  its  moments.  It  got  to  be  sort  of  a  game  to 
try  to  outwit  father's  detectives.  I — I  did  once.  Actually  went 
shopping  without  a  bodyguard.  It  was  swell.  I  felt  absolutely 
immoral.  But  it  didn't  last  long.  They  caught  up  with  me  in  a 
department  store.  I  was  so  mad  I  ran  out  the  back  way  and 
jumped  into  the  first  car  I  saw.     Guess  who  was  in  it  ? 

PETER:  Santa  Claus? 

ELLIE :  King — King  Westley  was  in  it. 

PETER :  Oh !     Is  that  how  you  met  him  ? 

ELLIE :  Uh-huh.  We  rode  around  all  afternoon.  Father  was 
frantic.  By  six  o'clock  he  was  having  all  the  rivers  dragged. 
(Elite  dunks  her  doughnut.) 

PETER:  Say,  where  did  you  learn  to  dunk — in  finishing 
school  ? 

ELLIE :  Aw  now,  don't  you  start  telling  me  I  shouldn't  dunk. 

PETER:  Of  course  you  shouldn't.  You  don't  know  how  to 
do  it.  Dunking's  an  art.  Don't  let  it  soak  so  long.  A  dip,  and 
plop,  into  your  mouth.  (Illustrating)  If  you  let  it  soak  so  long, 
it'll  get  soft  and  fall  off.  It's  all  a  matter  of  timing.  I  ought 
to  write  a  book  about  it. 

ELLIE:  Thanks,  Professor. 

PETER :  Just  goes  to  show  you.  Twenty  million  dollars  and 
you  don't  know  how  to  dunk. 

ELLIE :  I'd  change  places  with  a  plumber's  daughter  any  day. 

They  are  interrupted  by  voices  directly  outside  their  window. 
CAMERA  PANS  WITH  PETER  as  he  crosses  to  door,  which 
he  opens  slightly. 
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DYKE'S  VOICE:  How  do  I  know  who  you  are?  I  never 
saw  you  before. 

EXT.  OF  CABIN— MED.  SHOT  {shooting  through  partly 
opened  door).     Dyke  is  seen  in  conversation  with  two  men. 

DYKE  {protesting  loudly)  :  You  can't  go  around  bothering 
my  tenants.  I  tell  you,  there's  no  girl  by  that  name  here.  Be- 
sides, how  do  I  know  you're  detectives. 

1ST  DETECTIVE:  Show  him  your  credentials,  Mac. 

INT.  OF  CABIN— MED.  SHOT.  Peter  closes  the  door  and 
turns  to  Ellie. 

PETER :  Detectives ! 

ELLIE  {petrified):  That's  Father  at  work.  What'll  I  do? 
{Appealingly,  to  him:)  Peter,  what'll  I  do?  {Ellie  runs  around 
the  room,  picking  up  her  stuff  and  murmuring:  "Oh,  my  good- 
ness!"    She  reaches  the  window.) 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE  at  window. 

ELLIE:  Maybe  I  could  jump  out  of  the  window.  {Tremu- 
lously) Do  you  think  they'd  see  me? 

PETER'S  VOICE  {suddenly) :  Shhh! 

She  starts  toward  him. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER,  as  Ellie  enters  scene  to  him.  He 
plunks  her  in  a  chair. 

PETER:  Come  here!  Put  your  hair  in  your  eyes.  {He 
rumples  her  hair  and  sticks  a  few  hairpins  in  her  mouth.  He 
now  stands  aside  and  deliberately  talks  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
outside.  He  is  practically  shouting:)  Yeah.  I  got  a  letter  from 
Aunt  Bella.  She  says  if  we  don't  stop  over  at  Wilkes-Barre 
she'll  never  forgive  us. 

CLOSE-UP  ELLIE,  staring  at  Peter. 

ELLIE :  What  are  you  talking  about  ? 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Peter  rushes  over  to  her  and  clamps 
his  hand  over  her  mouth. 

PETER  {with  his  hand  over  her  mouth)  :  The  baby  is  due 
next  month — and  they  want  us  to  come. 

Ellie  looks  up  at  him  and  realises  what  he's  doing.  Nods  to 
him  thab  it's  all  right.     He  removes  his  hand  from  her  mouth. 

EXT.  FRONT  DOOR  OF  CABIN— CLOSE  SHOT.     The 
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first  detective  approaches.  When  he  hear's  Peter's  voice,  he  stops 
to  listen. 

PETER'S  VOICE:  She  says  she  saw  your  sister  Ethel  the 
other  day,  and  she's  looking  swell. 

The  first  detective  knocks  on  the  door. 

INT.  OF  CABIN— MED.  SHOT.  Peter  whispers  to  Ellie  to 
say  "come  in." 

ELLIE  (calling)  :  Come  in! 

The  moment  she  calls,  Peter  rushes  behind  the  hanging  blan- 
ket. He  has  his  head  stuck  over  it,  waiting  for  the  detective  to 
enter.  The  moment  the  door  opens,  Peter  ducks.  The  detective 
takes  a  step  inside  the  room. 

PETER'S  VOICE  (from  behind  blanket)  :  I  hope  Aunt  Bella 
has  a  boy,  don't  you?  Grandma  says  it's  gonna  be  a  girl, 
though.     Says  she  hasn't  missed  calling  one  in  years. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE  AND  THE  DETECTIVE.  They 
have  been  staring  at  each  other. 

ELLIE  (very  sweetly,  calling  off  to  Peter)  :  There's  a  man 
here  to  see  you,  Sweetheart. 

PETER'S  VOICE:  Who— me? 

He  comes  into  scene. 

PETER  (pleasantly)  :  Want  to  see  me? 

DETECTIVE  (hasn't  taken  his  eyes  off  Ellie)  :  What's  your 
name? 

ELLIE  (innocently)  :  Are  you  addressing  me? 

DETECTIVE :  Yeah.     What's  your  name  ? 

PETER  (stepping  in  front  of  him):  Hey,  wait  a  minute! 
You're  talking  to  my  wife!  You  can't  walk  in  here — what  do 
you  want,  anyway? 

DETECTIVE :  We're  looking  for  somebody. 

PETER :  Well  look  your  head  off — but  don't  come  bustin*  in 
here.     This  isn't  a  public  park. 

MED.  SHOT.  While  Peter  has  been  speaking,  the  second 
detective  and  Dyke  have  entered.  They  walk  over  to  Peter,  first 
detective,  and  Ellie. 

PETER :  I  got  a  good  mind  to  sock  you  right  in  the  nose. 

1ST  DETECTIVE :  Take  it  easy,  son.     Take  it  easy. 
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DYKE  (explaining)  :  These  men  are  detectives,  Mr.  Warne. 

PETER  (shouting)  :  I  wouldn't  care  if  they  were  the  whole 
police  department!  They  can't  come  in  here  and  start  shooting 
questions  at  my  wife ! 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE. 

ELLIE  (very  domestic)  :  Don't  get  excited,  Peter.  They 
just  asked  a  civil  question. 

MED.  SHOT  as  Peter  turns  on  her: 

PETER  (very  sarcastically)  :  There  you  go  again!  How 
many  times  did  I  tell  you  to  stop  butting  in  when  I  have  an  argu- 
ment? I'm  wrong,  I  suppose.  According  to  you,  I'm  always 
wrong!  A  couple  of  strange  men  walk  in  here  and  you  expect 
me  to — 

ELLIE  (sharply;  entering  into  the  spirit)  :  Well,  you  don't 
have  to  lose  your  temper ! 

PETER  (mimicking  her)  :  You  don't  have  to  lose  your  tem- 
per! (His  own  voice:)  That's  what  you  told  me  the  last  time, 
too.  Every  time  I  step  in  to  protect  you.  At  the  Elk's  dance 
— when  that  big  Swede  made  a  pass  at  you — 

ELLIE:  He  didn't  make  a  pass  at  me!  I  told  you  a  million 
times ! 

CLOSE  SHOT  THE  TWO  DETECTIVES  AND  DYKE, 
watching  the  other  two  off  scene.  The  voices  of  Peter  and  Ellie 
come  over  shot: 

PETER'S  VOICE  (screaming)  :  Oh,  no!  I  saw  him!  He 
kept  pawing  you  all  over  the  dance  floor. 

ELLIE'S  VOICE :  He  didn't !     You  were  drunk ! 

CLOSE  TWO  SHOT  ELLIE  AND  PETER. 

PETER:  Aw,  nuts!  You're  just  like  your  old  man!  Once 
a  plumber  always  a  plumber!  There  isn't  an  ounce  of  brains 
in  your  whole  family ! 

ELLIE  (starting  to  cry)  :  Peter  Warne,  you've  gone  far 
enough.     I  won't  stand  being  insulted  like  this  another  minute. 

WIDER  ANGLE  as  Ellie  crosses  over  to  her  cot,  starts  pick- 
ing up  her  hat  and  things.  Dyke,  very  much  affected,  turns  to  the 
detectives: 

DYKE :  Now  look  what  you've  done ! 
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1ST  DETECTIVE  (apologetically):  Sorry,  Mr.  Warne. 
But  you  see,  we're  supposed  to  check  up  on  everybody. 

2ND  DETECTIVE :  We're  looking  for  a  girl  by  the  name  of 
Ellen  Andrews.  You  know — the  daughter  of  the  big  Wall  Street 
mugg. 

PETER:  Yeah?  Well,  it's  too  bad  you're  not  looking  for  a 
plumber's  daughter.  (To  Ellie:)  Quit  bawling!  Quit  bawl- 
ing! 

The  detectives  start  out,  accompanied  by  Dyke,  who  is  still 
concerned  about  the  disturbance  of  his  tenants.  As  they  disap- 
pear out  the  door,  we  hear  Dyke's  voice: 

DYKE'S  VOICE :  I  told  you  they  were  a  perfectly  nice  mar- 
ried couple. 

Their  voices  die  away.  Peter  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
watching  them  go.  From  her  side,  where  she  has  been  stalling, 
Ellie  peers  out  of  the  window  until  the  detectives  vanish.  She 
starts  toward  Peter. 

CLOSE  TWO  SHOT  as  Ellie  joins  Peter.  They  both  stare 
out  until  detectives  are  well  out  of  sight.  Peter  closes  the  door 
and  turns  to  her. 

PETER:  Say,  you  weren't  bad.  Jumping  in  like  that.  Got 
a  brain,  haven't  you  ? 

ELLIE :  You  weren't  so  bad  yourself. 

PETER:  We  could  start  a  two-person  stock  company.  If 
things  get  tough — we  can  play  small-town  auditoriums.  We'll 
call  this  one  "The  Great  Deception." 

ELLIE :  How  about  Cinderella — or  a  real  hot  love  story  ? 

PETER :  No  mushy  stuff. 

They  are  interrupted  by  the  door  being  flung  open.  Peter 
turns  to  Ellie. 

PETER:  Quit  bawling!     Quit  bawling! 

WIDER  ANGLE  as  Dyke  sticks  his  head  in  door. 

DYKE :  Your  bus  leaves  in  five  minutes. 

PETER :  Holy  Smoke !     We  haven't  packed  yet ! 

They  both  scurry  around,  throwing  things  carelessly  into 
Peter's  suitcase. 

FADE-OUT 
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SEQUENCE  7 

FADE-IN:  INT.  NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE- 
GORDON'S  OFFICE— MED.  SHOT.  Gordon  has  several 
reporters  on  the  carpet. 

GORDON :  I'm  beginning  to  believe  you  fellows  couldn't  find 
your  way  home.     Now  this  is  the  last  session  I  want.     Yeah. 

CLOSE  ANGLE  as  the  secretary  enters  with  a  wire. 

AGNES :  Here's  another  wire  from  Peter  Warne. 

GORDON:  Warne?  Throw  it  in  the  waste  basket.  Wait  a 
minute.     What  does  it  say? 

AGNES  (reading)  :  "Have  I  got  a  story.  Stop.  It's  getting 
hotter  and  hotter.     Stop.     Hope  you  are  the  same." 

GORDON:  Collect? 

AGNES :  Yes. 

GORDON:  If  you  accept  another  one  of  these,  you're  fired. 

AGNES :  Yes,  sir. 

GORDON :  And  that  gives  me  a  good  idea  for  all  of  you. 

The  reporters  and  Agnes  start  out,  not  taking  the  boss  too 
seriously.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  ANDREWS'  NEW  YORK  OFFICE— DAY— FULL 
SHOT.  It  is  a  richly  appointed  place,  awe-inspiring  in  its  digni- 
fied furnishings.  It  shrieks  of  wealth.  Andrews  paces  back 
and  forth  in  back  of  his  desk.  Sitting  before  him  is  a  man  of 
fifty,  with  very  rugged  features.  He  is  Lovington,  head  of  the 
detective  agency  bearing  his  name.  When  the  scene  opens,  An- 
drews is  holding  forth: 

ANDREWS :  I  want  action,  Lovington ! 

LOVINGTON :  We  can't  do  the  impossible,  Mr.  Andrews. 

ANDREWS :  What  I'm  asking  isn't  impossible.  My  daugh- 
ter is  somewhere  between  here  and  Miami.     I  want  her  found ! 

LOVINGTON :  I've  put  extra  men  on,  all  along  the  way. 

ANDREWS:  It's  not  enough!  (Into  dictaphone:)  Send  in 
Clark  and  Brown!  (Suddenly)  Are  you  sure  she  isn't  with  King 
Westley  ? 

LOVINGTON :  No.     He's  been  trailed  twenty- four  hours  a 
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day  since  this  thing  started.     He  can't  even  get  a  phone  call  we 
don't  know  about. 

While  Lovington  speaks,  Andrews  presses  several  buttons  on 
his  desk. 

ANDREWS :  I'm  worried,  Lovington.  After  all,  something 
might  have  happened  to  her.  {He  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  several  employees.) 

MED.  SHOT  to  include  employees. 

LOVINGTON :  Oh  no,  sir. 

Andrews  looks  up  and  speaks  to  one  of  the  employees: 

ANDREWS :  Brown — I  want  you  to  arrange  for  a  radio 
broadcast — right  away — coast-to-coast  hookup!  Offer  a  reward 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  any  information  leading  to  her  where- 
abouts. 

BROWN  {leaving)  :  Yessir. 

ANDREWS :  Clark — send  the  story  out  to  the  newspapers. 
{He  rips  a  picture  of  Ellie  out  of  frame  on  his  desk.)  Some  of 
the  out-of-town  papers  may  not  have  a  picture  of  her.  Here — 
wire  this  to  them.  I  want  it  to  break  right  away.  Now  we'll 
get  some  action. 

As  he  hands  the  picture  to  Clark,  CAMERA  MOVES  IN  to  a 
CLOSE-UP  OF  THE  PICTURE,  which      DISSOLVES  TO : 

INT.  OF  BUS— NIGHT— INSERT:  CLOSE-UP  OF 
SAME  PICTURE  in  a  newspaper.  CAMERA  DRAWS 
SLOWLY  BACK.     We  see  the  headline,  reading: 

" DAUGHTER  OF  BANKER  DISAPPEARS 
TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  REWARD" 

CAMERA  TRUCKS  BACK  to  reveal  Shapeley  reading  the 
newspaper.  He  stares  long  and  absorbedly  at  the  picture.  Then 
slowly  he  turns  his  head  toward  the  rear  of  the  bus.  CAMERA 
PANS  TO  FOLLOW  HIS  GAZE,  passing  a  group  of  men, 
huddled  together,  singing.  They  are  accompanied  by  a  man 
playing  a  guitar. 

MEN  {singing)  : 

"The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well." 

PASSENGERS  {ad  lib)  :  That's  fine.  .  .  .  Great.  .  .  . 
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MAN :  Say,  fellows,  do  you  know  that  one  about  the  man  who 
flew  on  the  trapeze  ? 

MEN :  Yeah.  .  .  .  Yeah.  .  .  .  Sure.  .  .  .  "The  Flying  Tra- 
peze." 

TENOR  (singing).  "Oh,  once  I  was  happy,  but  now  I'm  for- 
lorn—" 

He  continues  the  song  and  the  passengers  join  in  the  chorus. 

CAMERA  CONTINUES  PANNING  until  it  reaches  Peter 
and  Ellie.     They  both  join  in  the  song. 

CLOSE-UP  ELLIE.     Her  eyes  sparkle  as  she  sings  gaily. 

CLOSE  SHOT  SHAPELEY,  as  he  looks  back  at  Ellie.  He 
apparently  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  his  suspicion  is  correct, 
for  he  quickly  folds  the  newspaper,  casting  a  surreptitious  glance 
around  to  make  certain  he  is  not  being  watched.  A  diabolical 
smirk  spreads  over  his  face. 

SAILOR :  I  know  the  second  verse.     Yeah. 

The  sailor  sings  the  second  stanza,  and  the  passengers  join  in 
the  chorus. 

MAN :  Do  you  mind  if  I  take  the  third  one? 

PASSENGERS :  Sure.  .  .  .  Come  on  boys.  .  .  . 

FULL  SHOT.  Most  of  the  occupants  of  the  bus  join  in  the 
fun,  singing.  They  seem  unmindful  of  the  discomfort  caused 
by  the  rocking  of  the  bus,  which  throws  them  against  each  other. 
CAMERA  MOVES  IN  to  a  CLOSE  SHOT  of  a  front  seat  in 
which  sit  a  woman  and  a  small  boy  of  ten.  The  woman's  face 
is  haggard  and  she  sways  uncertainly,  her  eyes  half-closed.  Her 
small  son's  frightened  face  peers  up  at  her. 

BOY  (trembling  voice):  Ma!  Ma!  What's  happened  to 
you? 

The  woman  struggles  valiantly  to  recover  her  composure.  She 
presses  her  son's  small  hand  in  a  feeble  effort  at  assurance.  Her 
head  rolls  weakly,  a  pained  expression  on  her  face. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE  AND  PETER.  They  snap  into  the 
singing,  just  in  time  for  the  long  wail  that  precedes  the  chorus: 

ELLIE  AND  PETER  (singing)  : 
"O-o-o-o-h — he  floats  through  the  air  with  the  greatest  of  ease, 
The  daring  young  man  on  the  flying  trapeze — "  CUT  TO: 
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EXT.  ON  ROAD— NIGHT— MED.  SHOT.  The  bus  is 
caught  in  a  muddy  road,  full  of  ruts.  At  the  moment  the  bus 
wavers  dangerously  at  an  angle.  The  left  front  wheel  is  stuck  in 
a  deep  hole.  We  hear  the  engine  roar  and  clatter  as  the  driver 
feeds  the  gas.  Finally  the  bus  moves  forward,  extricating  the 
wheel.  Just  as  it  moves,  however,  the  right  front  wheel  falls 
into  another  mudhole  on  the  other  side,  and  this  time  the  bus 
seems  hopelessly  stuck. 

INSERT:  CLOSE-UP  OF  RIGHT  WHEEL.  It  revolves 
desperately,  but  in  vain.  The  mud  splashes  in  all  directions,  and 
the  wheel  seems  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper.  CUT  TO: 

CLOSE  SHOT  IN  DRIVER'S  COMPARTMENT. 

DRIVER  {to  conductor)  :  See  that  everybody  keeps  their 
seats. 

INT.  OF  BUS— MED.  SHOT.  The  bus  is  tilted  over  at  an 
extreme  angle,  which  has  thrown  Ellie  into  a  corner  on  the 
floor,  where  she  now  crouches  in  a  funny  position.  She  looks 
like  a  turtle,  her  head  being  invisible.  She  sticks  her  head 
out. 

ELLIE :  Thank  the  man  for  me,  Peter.  This  is  the  first  com- 
fortable position  I've  been  in  all  night. 

Peter,  amused,  is  assisting  her  to  her  feet.  The  guitarist  has 
continued  his  playing  uninterrupted.  As  Peter  lifts  Ellie,  he 
sings: 

PETER  {singing)  : 
"Oh,  she  floats  through  the  air  with  the  greatest  of  ease, 
This  darin'  young  maid  on  the  flying  trapeze — " 

CLOSE  SHOT  WOMAN  AND  LITTLE  BOY.  The  boy 
terrifiedly  watches  his  mother,  whose  head  sags  wearily.  Finally 
she  topples  forward  in  a  swoon. 

BOY  {a  moan):  Ma!  Ma!  What's  happened  to  you? 
{Tears  stream  down  his  cheeks.)  Help!  Somebody  help! 
Somethin's  happened  to  her ! 

MED.  FULL  SHOT  {featuring  Ellie  and  Peter).  The  mu- 
sic stops  abruptly.  Everyone  looks  up,  startled.  Ellie  starts 
forward,  followed  by  Peter. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  GROUP  AROUND  WOMAN. 
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PASSENGERS  (ad  lib)  :  She's  fainted.  .  .  .  Look  how  pale 
she  is.  .  .  . 

Peter  and  Ellie  step  up. 

PETER :  Let  me  get  in  here,  son. 

Ellie  goes  out  of  scene  to  get  water.  The  boy  cries  audibly, 
terror-stricken.  He  gets  out  of  Peter  s  way,  and  Peter  lifts  the 
woman  up  and  stretches  her  across  the  seat.  Ellie  comes  back 
with  water,  which  she  silently  hands  to  Peter.  Peter  administers 
to  the  woman  and,  when  she  slowly  opens  her  eyes,  makes  her 
drink  the  water.  The  woman  looks  around,  bewildered.  Peter 
assists  her  in  sitting  up.  Over  the  shot,  the  boy's  wailing  is 
heard.  He  now  rushes  over  and  throws  his  arms  around  his 
mother. 

BOY  (crying)  :  Ma — oh,  gee,  Ma — ! 

His  mother  clings  to  him,  but,  still  feeling  faint,  her  head 
sways.  Peter  looks  up  at  Ellie  and  motions  to  her  to  sit  down 
beside  the  woman. 

CLOSE  SHOT  GROUP,  as  Ellie  sits  beside  woman.  Peter 
takes  the  boy  by  the  shoulders. 

PETER:  Come  on,  son.  Better  give  your  mother  a  chance 
to  snap  out  of  it.  (The  boy  emits  a  heart-breaking  sob.)  Don't 
worry.     She'll  be  all  right. 

He  leads  the  boy  away.  Ellie  places  her  arm  around  the 
woman. 

ELLIE:  You'd  better  rest.     It's  been  a  hard  trip,  hasn't  it? 

CUT  TO: 

CLOSE  SHOT  SHAPELEY.  He  has  his  eye  on  Peter, 
watching  him. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  (from  Shapeley's  angle).  Peter  and 
the  boy,  who  is  still  sobbing  quietly,  are  now  standing  away  from 
the  other  passengers. 

BOY :  We  ain't  ate  nothin'  since  yestidday. 

PETER:  What  happened  to  your  money? 

BOY :  Ma  spent  it  all  for  the  tickets.  She  didn't  know  it  was 
gonna  be  so  much.  (A  new  outburst)  We  shouldn'a  come,  I 
guess,  but  Ma  said  there's  a  job  waitin'  for  her  in  New  York — ■ 
and  if  we  didn't  go,  she  might  lose  it. 
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Peter  reaches  into  his  pocket  for  a  bill,  just  as  Ellie  enters 
scene. 

ELLIE :  She'll  be  all  right,  when  she  gets  something  to  eat. 

Peter  has  extracted  a  single  bill  and  digs  in  his  pocket  for  a 
smaller  one.  Before  he  can  find  anything,  however,  Ellie  takes 
the  one  he  has  in  his  hand  and  gives  it  to  the  boy. 

ELLIE :  Here,  honey.  Come  on ;  next  town  we  come  to,  you 
buy  some  food. 

Peter  glances  at  his  empty  hand  and  then  at  Ellie. 

BOY :  I  shouldn't  oughta  take  this.     Ma'll  get  mad. 

ELLIE  (confidentially)  :  Well,  don't  tell  her  anything  about 
it.     You  don't  want  her  to  get  sick  again,  do  you  ? 

BOY  (sob  in  his  voice)  :  No-o.  (To  Peter:)  But  you  might 
need  it. 

PETER :  Me?     (Rumpling  boy's  hair;  smiling)  I  got  millions. 

BOY  (also  smiling)  :  Thanks. 

ELLIE  (arm  around  boy) :  Come  on.  Let's  go  back  to  your 
mother. 

She  exits  with  boy.  Peter  watches  her  a  moment,  impressed 
by  her  display  of  humanness.     He  turns  and  leaves  scene. 

CLOSE-UP  SHAPELEY  watching  Peter.  He  also  rises  and 
starts  out  of  scene.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  ON  ROAD— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  The  driver  is 
standing  in  front  of  the  mud-hole,  staring  dolefully  at  the  sunken 
wheel.     Several  people  stray  into  the  scene.     Peter  enters  scene. 

PETER  (seeing  the  trouble)  :  Better  phone  for  some  help. 

DRIVER:  Say,  you  can  go  phone  if  you  want  to.  Nearest 
town  is  ten  miles  from  here. 

PETER:  Yeah? 

CLOSE  SHOT  SHAPELEY  fust  entering  on  outskirts  of 
group.  He  stops,  looks  off  at  Peter,  speculatively.  He  has  the 
newspaper  stuck  in  his  pocket,  which  he  caresses  tenderly. 

WIDER  ANGLE.     Peter  leaves  the  group. 

SHAPELEY  (calling  to  him)  :  Say,  Buddy — 

Peter  turns,  looks  at  him  quizzically. 

CLOSE  SHOT  THE  TWO,  as  Shapeley  comes  up  to  Peter. 

SHAPELEY :  Like  to  have  a  look  at  my  paper  ? 
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He  takes  out  paper  and  opens  it  as  he  hands  it  to  Peter.  Ellie's 
picture  and  the  headlines  concerning  her  shriek  out  at  Peter.  He 
is  startled  for  a  moment,  but  he  manages  to  recover  his  poise. 

SHAPELEY:  Travelin'  like  this,  you  kinda  lose  track  of 
what's  goin'  on  in  the  world. 

Peter  glances  from  the  newspaper  to  Shapeley,  wondering  how 
much  he  suspects. 

SHAPELEY  {pointing  to  paper)  :  Take  that  story  there, 
for  instance.  If  I  was  to  see  that  dame,  you  know  what  I'd 
do? 

PETER:  No.     What? 

SHAPELEY :  I'd  go  fifty-fifty  with  you. 

PETER:  Why? 

SHAPELEY:  'Cause  I'm  a  guy  that  don't  believe  in  hoggin' 
it,  see  ?  A  bird  that  figures  that  way  winds  up  behind  the  eighth 
ball,  is  what  I  always  say. 

PETER :  What's  on  your  mind  ? 

SHAPELEY  (hard)  :  Five  G's — or  I  crab  the  works. 

PETER  (looking  around)  :  Let's  get  away  from  this  gang. 
Talk  this  thing  over  privately. 

SHAPELEY  (being  wise)  :  I  knew  she  wasn't  your  wife  all 
the  time. 

CAMERA  PANS  WITH  THEM  as  Peter  leads  the  way 
toward  a  clump  of  bushes  off  the  side  of  the  road.  Shapeley  fol- 
lows. They  are  concealed  from  the  rest  of  the  passengers.  As 
they  come  up  to  the  bushes,  they  are  talking: 

PETER:  You  know  it's  a  lucky  thing,  my  running  into  you. 
Just  the  man  I  need. 

SHAPELEY  (smiling  broadly) :  You  made  no  mistake,  be- 
lieve you  me. 

PETER :  I  can  use  a  smart  guy  like  you. 

SHAPELEY  (expansively)  :  Say,  listen,  when  you're  talkin' 
to  old  man  Shapeley,  you're  talkin'  to — 

PETER :  Do  you  pack  a  gat  ? 

CLOSE  SHOT  THE  TWO.  The  smile  dies  on  Shapeley's 
face.     He  looks  up  quickly. 

SHAPELEY:  Huh? 
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PETER:  A  gat!  A  gat!  A  rod!  {Feeling  him)  Got  any 
fireworks  on  you  ? 

SHAPELEY  {weakly)  :  Why— no— 

PETER  {carelessly)  :  Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  got  a  couple  of 
machine  guns  in  my  suitcase.     I'll  let  you  have  one  of  them. 

Shapeley  is  beginning  to  realise  that  he  is  in  for  something  he 
hadn't  bargained  for.     He  stares  speechlessly  at  Peter. 

PETER:  May  have  a  little  trouble  up  North.  May  have  to 
shoot  it  out  with  the  cops. 

CLOSE-UP  SHAPELEY.  The  perspiration  starts  appear- 
ing on  Shapeley' s  brow.     Peter's  voice  continues: 

PETER'S  VOICE:  If  you  come  through  all  right,  those  five 
G's  are  in  the  bag.  Maybe  more.  I'll  talk  to  the  Killer — see 
that  he  takes  care  of  you. 

SHAPELEY  {finally  finds  his  voice)  :  The  Killer? 

CLOSE  SHOT  THE  TWO  {favoring  Peter). 

PETER :  Yeah— the  Big  Boy— the  Boss  of  the  outfit. 

SHAPELEY :  You're  not  kidnaping  her,  are  you  ? 

PETER  {tough)  :  What  else,  stupid!  You  don't  think  we're 
after  that  penny-ante  reward,  do  you?  {Contemptuously)  Ten 
thousand  bucks  ?  Chicken  feed !  Say,  listen,  you're  in  this  thing 
and  you're  staying  in,  gtt  me  ?     You  know  too  much. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  THE  TWO. 

SHAPELEY :  I  won't  say  anything.     Honest,  I  won't. 

PETER:  Yeah?  How  do  I  know?  {Reaches  into  his  coat 
threateningly)  I  gotta  good  mind  to  plug  you.  {Arguing  with 
himself:)  Why  should  I  take  a  chance  on  you? 

SHAPELEY  {breaking  down)  :  You  can  trust  me,  Mister. 
I — I — I'll  keep  my  mouth  shut. 

PETER:  Yeah?  {He  glares  at  Shapeley  a  moment  silently, 
as  if  making  up  his  mind.)     What's  your  name? 

SHAPELEY :  Oscar  Shapeley. 

PETER:  Where  do  you  live? 

SHAPELEY:  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

PETER:  Got  a  couple  of  kids,  eh? 

SHAPELEY:  Yes,  sir.  Just  babies.  {Pleadingly)  A  little 
golden-haired  girl. 
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PETER:  You  love  them,  don't  you? 

SHAPELEY  (senses  the  threat;  horrified)  :  Yes — yes  I  do. 
Aw  you  wouldn't — you're  not  thinking — 

PETER  (threateningly)  :  You'll  keep  your  trap  shut,  all  right. 

SHAPELEY  (scared)  :  Sure,  sure,  sure,  sure,  sure,  sure. 

PETER:  If  you  don't— 

SHAPELEY  (quickly)  :  I'll  keep  my  trap  shut.  I  will.  I 
will. 

PETER :  Ever  hear  of  Bugs  Dooley  ? 

SHAPELEY:  No. 

PETER :  He  was  a  nice  guy,  just  like  you,  but  he  made  a  big 
mistake  one  day.  Got  a  little  too  talkative.  You  know  what 
happened  to  his  kids? 

SHAPELEY:  No. 

PETER :  Well,  I  can't  tell  you,  but  when  Bugs  heard  about  it 
he  blew  his  brains  out. 

Shapeley  can't  stand  much  more  of  this.  He  is  ready  to  keel 
over. 

SHAPELEY:  Oh  gee!  That's  terrible— Gosh !  (Right- 
eously) He  had  it  comin'  to  him  though — he  talked  too  much. 
I  never  talk.  I  never  say  a  word.  Gee,  I  wouldn't  want  any- 
thing to  happen  to  my  kids. 

PETER :  Okay.     Just  remember  that.     Now  beat  it. 

Shapeley  grabs  Peter's  hand  and  shakes  it  gratefully. 

SHAPELEY :  Sure — thanks,  Mister.  I  always  knew  you 
guys  were  kind-hearted. 

PETER  (pulling  his  hand  away):  Come  on!  Come  on! 
Scram!     Stay  away  from  that  bus! 

SHAPELEY:  Sure.  Anything  you  say,  Mister.  You  ain't 
goin'  to  shoot  me  in  the  back,  are  you? 

PETER:  If  you  don't  beat  it— 

SHAPELEY :  I'll  go. 

MED.  LONG  SHOT  (shooting  over  Peter's  shoulders,  in 
f.g.).  Shapeley  is  walking  hurriedly  away  from  Peter.  When 
he  thinks  the  distance  is  safe,  he  starts  running.  He  slips  and 
falls  into  the  mud,  picks  himself  up,  and  continues  his  race  for  life. 

MED.  SHOT— INT.  BUS.     Peter  enters,  picks  up  belong- 
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ings,  and  takes  Ellie  by  her  arm  and  leads  her  out  unceremoni- 
ously. 

ELLIE:  What's  the  matter?  Why  do  we  have  to  leave  the 
bus? 

CLOSE  PAN  SHOT  ON  BOTH  LEAVING  BUS. 

PETER:  Come  on,  come  on.     Don't  ask  so  many  questions. 

ELLIE  (insistent)  :  Well,  why? 

Peter  walks  along  with  her  rapidly.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  ROAD  SOMEWHERE— NIGHT— MED.  TRUCK- 
ING SHOT  with  Ellie  and  Peter  as  they  walk  along.  It  is 
apparent  they  have  been  trudging  like  this  for  some  time. 

ELLIE:  Poor  old  Shapeley.  You  shouldn't  have  frightened 
him  like  that. 

PETER:  At  the  rate  he  started,  he's  probably  crossed  two 
state  lines  by  this  time.     The  exercise  is  good  for  him. 

ELLIE  (grabs  her  side,  grimacing)  :  But  why  did  we  have 
to  leave  the  bus  ? 

PETER:  Well,  when  Shapeley  stops  running,  he's  going  to 
start  thinking,  isn't  he?  You  know,  I've  been  doing  a  little 
thinking  myself.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  BANKS  OF  A  NARROW  STREAM— AFTER- 
NOON—MED.  SHOT  ELLIE  AND  PETER.  Peter  is  bend- 
ing over,  removing  his  shoes.  CAMERA  MOVES  IN  to 
CLOSE  TWO  SHOT  as  they  talk. 

PETER:  The  next  town  we  come  to,  you'd  better  wire  your 
father. 

ELLIE :  What's  the  matter,  are  you  weakening  ? 

PETER :  No.  I  was  just  thinking  of  you.  A  starvation  diet 
may  not  agree  with  you. 

ELLIE:  Did  you  give  that  child  all  your  money? 

PETER:  I  didn't  give  him  anything.  You  were  the  big- 
hearted  gal.  All  the  money  I  had  was  that  ten  spot.  So  I've 
been  thinking  you'd  better  wire  your  father. 

ELLIE :  No,  sir.  I've  started  out  to  New  York  and  I'm  going 
to  get  there  if  I  have  to  starve  all  the  way. 

PETER :  Okay.  What  is  this  strange  power  this  man  Westley 
has  over  you  women?     (He  has  his  shoes  off,  ties  them  to  each 
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other,  and  hands  them  to  Ellie.)  Here — take  these.  Hold  on  to 
'em.  {He  rolls  up  his  trousers  to  his  knees.)  Get  up  on  that 
log.     {Ellie  climbs  up  on  log.) 

WIDER  ANGLE  as  Peter  bends  down  in  front  of  Ellie  and, 
getting  a  firm  grip  around  her  legs,  throws  her  over  his  shoulder 
like  a  sack.  She  squeals,  terrified.  Peter  ignores  her.  With 
his  right  hand,  which  is  free,  he  lifts  the  suitcase  and  starts  walk- 
ing across  the  stream.  CAMERA  TRUCKS  WITH  THEM. 
Ellie' s  first  fright  is  gone  and  she  now  rather  enjoys  the  sensation 
of  being  carried  by  Peter.  She  lets  herself  go  completely  limp. 
She  still  clings  to  his  shoes,  which  she  carries  by  the  strings.  As 
they  walk,  the  dangling  shoes  keep  hitting  Peter's  posterior. 

PETER:  I  wish  you'd  stop  being  playful. 

ELLIE  {holding  the  shoes  out  at  a  safe  distance)  :  Oh,  so 
sorry. 

Peter  takes  several  more  laborious  steps  before  either  of  them 
speaks. 

ELLIE:  Say,  this  is  the  first  time  in  years  I've  ridden  piggy- 
back. 

PETER :  This  isn't  piggyback. 

ELLIE :  Of  course  it  is. 

PETER :  You're  crazy. 

TRUCKING  SHOT  {DIFFERENT  ANGLE).  There  is 
silence  for  several  seconds. 

ELLIE :  I  distinctly  remember  Father  taking  me  for  a  piggy- 
back ride — 

PETER :  And  he  carried  you  like  this,  I  suppose. 

ELLIE:  Yes. 

PETER  {with  finality)  :  Your  father  didn't  know  beans  about 
piggyback  riding. 

ELLIE  {after  another  silence)  :  My  uncle — Mother's  brother 
— had  four  children,  and  I've  seen  them  ride  piggyback. 

PETER :  I  bet  there  isn't  a  good  piggyback  rider  in  your  whole 
family.  I  never  knew  a  rich  man  yet  who  was  a  good  piggyback 
rider. 

ELLIE :  You're  prejudiced. 

PETER:  You  show  me  a  real  piggybacker  and  I'll  show  you 
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a  real  human!  Now  you  take  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  instance. 
A  natural  born  piggybacker!  (Contemptuously)  Where  do  you 
get  off  with  that  stuffed-shirt  family  of  yours? 

In  his  excitement  he  wheels  around  to  speak  to  her,  forgetting 
that  as  he  turns  she  goes  with  him.  Not  finding  her  at  his  right, 
he  swings  around  to  his  left.  Naturally  he  takes  Ellie  with  him, 
and,  realising  his  mistake,  he  mutters  and  proceeds  on  his  way, 
walking  faster  than  before.  They  continue  this  way  silently  for 
some  time.     Finally  Ellie  breaks  the  silence: 

ELLIE  (persistently)  :  My  father  was  a  great  piggybacker. 

Peter  raises  his  eyes  heavenward  in  thorough  disgust,  then 
calmly  hands  his  suitcase  to  her. 

PETER :  Hold  this  a  minute. 

Ellie  takes  the  suitcase  from  him.  One  hand  now  being  free, 
he  delivers  a  resounding  smack  on  her  rear.     Ellie  lets  out  a  yelp. 

PETER  (taking  suitcase)  :  Thank  you.        DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  EDGE  OF  A  COW  PASTURE— NIGHT— MED. 
SHOT.  We  see  Ellie  and  Peter  climbing  under  a  barbed-wire 
fence. 

ELLIE :  How  long  does  this  keep  up  ?     My  feet  are  killing  me. 

EXT.  AT  A  HAYSTACK— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Peter 
sets  his  bag  down  in  front  of  haystack  and  surveys  the  layout. 
Ellie  watches  him. 

PETER  (to  himself)  :  This  looks  like  the  best  spot. 

ELLIE:  We're  not  going  to  sleep  out  here,  are  we? 

PETER:  I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I'm  going  to  give  a 
fairly  good  imitation  of  it. 

He  busies  himself  laying  out  a  bed  for  her.  He  pulls  handfuls 
of  hay  from  the  stack  and  spreads  it  on  the  ground.  Ellie  wan- 
ders aimlessly  and  then  CAMERA  PANS  WITH  HER  to  a 
rock,  where  she  sits  and  watches  Peter,  off  scene. 

ELLIE  (after  a  pause;  coyly)  :  Peter — 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER,  still  arranging  her  bed. 

PETER  (grumbling)  :  What? 

ELLIE'S  VOICE :  I'm  awfully  hungry. 

PETER  (without  looking  up) :  Aw,  it's  just  your  imagination. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  to  include  the  two. 
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ELLIE :  No,  it  isn't.     I'm  hungry  and — and  scared. 

PETER :  You  can't  be  hungry  and  scared  at  the  same  time. 

ELLIE  (insisting)  :  Well,  I  am. 

PETER:  If  you're  scared,  it  scares  the  hunger  out  of  you. 

ELLIE  (argumentatively)  :  Not  if  you're  more  hungry  than 
scared. 

PETER  (impatiently)  :  All  right.     You  win.     Let's  forget  it. 

ELLIE  (after  a  pause)  :  I  can't.     I'm  still  hungry. 

PETER  (tearing  his  hair;  screaming)  :  Holy  Smokes!  Why 
did  I  ever  get  mixed  up  with  you ! 

This  brings  silence.     He  goes  on  building  a  bed  for  her. 

CLOSE-UP  ELLIE.  She  watches  him.  Her  eyes  soften. 
A  very  definite  interest  in  him  is  slowly  but  surely  blossoming. 
The  fact  that  he  is  making  her  bed  adds  to  the  intimacy  of  the 
scene. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER.  He  concentrates  on  his  task.  He 
pauses  a  moment  and  turns  to  glance  at  her.  It  is  a  devouring 
look,  which  he  quickly  dispels  by  working  more  feverishly  on 
her  bed. 

PETER  (muttering  while  he  works)  :  If  I  had  any  sense,  I'd 
have  been  in  New  York  by  this  time.  (He  emphasises  his  feel- 
ings by  yanking  viciously  at  the  hay.) 

ELLIE  (sarcastically)  :  What  about  your  story? 

MED.  SHOT  to  include  the  two. 

PETER:  Taking  a  married  woman  back  to  her  husband. 
Huh !  What  a  prize  sucker  I  turned  out  to  be.  All  right !  (He 
has  her  bed  ready.  Without  glancing  at  her:)  Come  on — your 
bed's  all  ready. 

She  watches  him  a  moment;  then,  rising  slowly,  starts  toward 
him.     She  stands  over  her  bed,  surveying  it  speculatively. 

ELLIE :  I'll  get  my  clothes  all  wrinkled. 

PETER  (sharply)  :  Then  take  'em  off. 

ELLIE  (shocked):  What! 

PETER  (shouting):  All  right!  Don't  take  them  off.  Do 
whatever  you  please.     But  shut  up  about  it. 

She  flashes  him  a  petulant,  offended  glance,  but  it  is  lost  on 
him,  since  he  has  his  back  to  her.     She  slips  to  her  knees  and 
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carefully  proceeds  to  stretch  out  on  the  hay.  The  hay  bed  is 
bumpy  and  hard  and  she  has  quite  a  difficult  time  getting  com- 
fortable.    Her  efforts  to  do  so  are  accompanied  by  painful  sighs. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER.  He  stops  to  watch  her.  His  look 
is  sympathetic  and  solicitous. 

MED.  SHOT.  While  Ellie  groans  and  sighs  and  pounds  the 
hay  with  her  palm,  Peter  steps  out  of  the  scene.  Ellie  is  so  busily 
occupied  with  her  makeshift  bedding  that  she  is  unaware  of  his 
departure.  She  squirms  around  unhappily  and  finally  stretches 
out,  deciding  to  make  the  best  of  it.  She  lies  on  her  back,  her 
hands  clasped  under  her  head,  looking  up  at  the  stars. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE  as  she  is  lying  back  on  hay  bed. 

ELLIE:  You're  becoming  terribly  disagreeable  lately.  Snap 
my  head  off  every  time  I  open  my  mouth.  (Silence  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  waits  for  a  reply. )  If  being  with  me  is  so  distasteful 
to  you,  you  can  leave.  (Independently)  You  can  leave  any  time 
you  see  fit.  Nobody's  keeping  you  here.  (Martyr-like)  I  can 
get  along.  (She  waits  a  second  and  then  turns  to  see  what  effect 
this  has  on  him.  The  fact  that  Peter  is  gone  doesn't  quite  regis- 
ter at  first.  She  looks  around  calmly;  then  she  becomes  puzzled, 
and  finally  panicky.  She  sits  up  with  a  start  and  murmurs, 
frightened:)  Peter —  (There  is  a  pause  while  she  listens. 
Nothing  stirs.  With  more  apprehension:)  Peter!  (Real  terror 
comes  into  her  face.     She  is  ready  to  cry.     She  gets  to  her  feet. ) 

CAMERA  MOVES  BACK  TO  WIDER  ANGLE. 

ELLIE  (terrified;  an  outcry) :  Peter!! 

He  comes  running  into  the  scene.  Under  his  arm  he  has  a 
bunch  of  carrots. 

PETER:  What's  the  matter? 

ELLIE  (relieved)  :  Oh,  Peter —  (She  throws  her  arms 
around  his  neck  and  sobs  freely.) 

PETER  (hoarsely)  :  What's  the  matter? 

ELLIE  (clinging  to  him)  :  Oh,  Peter!     I  was  so  scared. 

With  his  free  hand  he  removes  her  arm  from  around  his  neck 
and  starts  away. 

PETER:  What's  got  into  you?  I  was  only  gone  a  minute. 
I  went  to  try  to  find  you  something  to  eat. 
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MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  THE  TWO. 

ELLIE  (a  sob  still  in  her  voice)  :  I  know — but — 

PETER  {handing  her  carrots)  :  Here.     Eat  your  head  off. 

ELLIE :  I  don't  want  it  now. 

PETER  {vehemently)  :  Thought  you  were  hungry! 

ELLIE:  I  was — but — 

PETER :  But  what ! 

ELLIE:  I  was  so  scared — that  it  scared — 

PETER  {exasperatedly)  :  Holy  Jumping  Catfish!  You'd 
drive  a  guy  crazy. 

He  kicks  the  hay  viciously.  Then  without  any  particular 
preparation  or  fuss,  he  flops  down  on  his  bed.  Ellie  crosses  to 
her  bed  and  lies  down,  too. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE.  At  the  moment  she  is  far  removed 
from  the  spoiled,  pampered,  independent  brat  of  Alexander 
Andrews.  Instead,  she  is  a  helpless  baby,  clinging  to  Peter's 
protective  wing.  She'd  be  ever  so  gratefid,  right  now,  for  a 
little  civility  on  his  part,  a  little  tenderness  and  understanding. 
She  glances  over  at  him  hopefully. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER.     He  stares  up  at  the  stars,  dreamily. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE.  She  turns  away  from  him,  disap- 
pointed. 

WIDER  ANGLE  to  include  the  two.  The  minute  Ellie  turns 
her  head,  Peter  looks  at  her  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  It  is  a 
long  and  steady  gaze.  Then  suddenly  he  gets  an  idea  and  rises. 
He  finds  his  topcoat  and  crosses  to  her. 

PETER:  Liable  to  get  chilly  before  morning.  {He  spreads 
it  over  her  and  bends  down  to  tuck  her  in.) 

CLOSE  TWO  SHOT.  Their  faces  are  in  close  proximity. 
Ellie,  tremulous  and  fearful,  has  her  eyes  fixed  on  him.  The 
situation  is  fraught  with  danger.  Anything  is  likely  to  happen 
at  this  moment.  She  is  frightened  and  expectant.  She  knows 
how  weak  she  would  be  if  he  suddenly  crushed  her  in  his  arms. 
Peter  averts  his  gaze.  He,  too,  is  a  bit  shaky.  The  temptation 
is  there  and  his  resistance  is  waning.  He  tucks  her  in  and  quickly 
turns  away.  Ellie' s  eyes  never  leave  him.  The  danger  has  van- 
ished, and  it  leaves  her  a  little  regretful. 
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CLOSE  SHOT  PETER,  as  he  walks  to  a  rock  and  sits  down. 
Nervously  he  takes  out  a  cigarette  and  lights  it. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE.  She  has  the  scrutinising,  specula- 
tive look  of  a  girl  who  feels  herself  falling  in  love  with  someone 
who  is  practically  a  stranger  to  her. 

ELLIE:  What  are  you  thinking  about? 

CLOSE  SHOT  BOTH. 

PETER:  By  a  strange  coincidence,  I  was  thinking  of  you. 

ELLIE:  Really? 

PETER:  Yeah.  I  was  just  wondering  what  makes  dames 
like  you  so  dizzy. 

He  strides  out  of  scene.  CAMERA  PANS  WITH  HIM  as 
he  settles  down  on  other  side  of  haystack.  FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  8 

FADE-IN:  EXT.  A  ROAD  SOMEWHERE— DAY— MED. 
TRUCKING  SHOT  with  Peter  and  Ellie  as  they  trudge  along. 
Elite  limps,  an  unhappy  expression  on  her  face. 

ELLIE :  What'd  you  say  we're  supposed  to  be  doing  ? 

PETER:  Hitchhiking. 

ELLIE:  Well,  you've  given  me  a  very  good  example  of  the 
hiking —     (Strongly)  Where  does  the  hitching  come  in? 

PETER  (amused  at  her)  :  A  little  early  yet.     No  cars  out  yet. 

Ellie  spies  a  fence  to  which  she  crosses. 

CLOSE  SHOT  as  Ellie  sits  on  fence  and  tries  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  her  mouth. 

ELLIE:  Got  a  toothpick? 

PETER  (enters  scene;  sets  bag  down)  :  What's  the  matter? 

ELLIE:  Got  hay — in  my  teeth.  (She  points  to  her  front 
teeth. ) 

PETER :  No,  I  haven't  got  a  toothpick.  Here,  I  got  a  pen- 
knife. 

ELLIE :  Oh. 

PETER:  Hold  still. 
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ELLIE :  Be  careful. 

PETER:  All  right.     Where  is  it? 

ELLIE:  Right  in  the  middle. 

PETER :  All  right,  hold  still.  Now  this  is—  (He  flicks  the 
hay  from  between  her  teeth  with  his  penknife. )     There — get  it  ? 

ELLIE:  Um.     Thanks. 

PETER :  You  should  have  swallowed  that.  You're  not  going 
to  have  any  breakfast,  you  know. 

ELLIE :  You  needn't  rub  it  in. 

Peter  takes  a  carrot  out  of  his  coat  pocket  and  starts  nibbling 
on  it. 

ELLIE  (looking  up)  :  What're  you  eating? 

PETER :  Carrots. 

ELLIE:  Raw? 

PETER:  Uh-huh.     Want  one? 

ELLIE  (emphatically)  :  No! 

Peter  smacks  his  lips. 

ELLIE:  Why  didn't  you  get  me  something  nicer  to  eat? 

PETER:  That's  right,  I  forgot.  The  idea  of  offering  a  raw 
carrot  to  an  Andrews.  Say,  you  don't  think  I'm  going  around 
panhandling  for  you,  do  you?  Better  have  one  of  these.  Best 
thing  in  the  world  for  you,  carrots. 

ELLIE :  I  hate  the  horrid  things. 

While  she  speaks  a  car  roars  by  at  terrific  speed. 

MED.  SHOT.     Peter  and  Ellie  both  jump  up. 

PETER  (accusingly)  :  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  so  much. 
We  let  a  car  get  away. 

Ellie  goes  back  to  her  fence,  despondently. 

ELLIE:  But  suppose  nobody  stops  for  us? 

PETER :  Oh,  they'll  stop  all  right.  It's  a  matter  of  knowing 
how  to  hail  them. 

ELLIE :  You're  an  expert,  I  suppose. 

PETER:  Expert!  Going  to  write  a  book  on  it,  called  the 
"Hitchhikers  Hail"— 

ELLIE:  There's  no  end  to  your  accomplishments. 

PETER:  You  think  it's  simple,  huh? 

ELLIE  (exaggeratedly)  :  Oh,  no!     No! 
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PETER :  Well,  it  is  simple.  It's  all  in  the  old  thumb.  A  lot 
of  people  do  it — (waves) — like  this.  (Shakes  his  head  sadly) 
All  wrong.     Never  get  anywhere. 

ELLIE :  Ah !     The  poor  things. 

PETER:  Yeah  boy,  that  old  thumb  never  fails.  It's  all  a 
matter  of  how  you  do  it,  though.  You  know,  take  number  one 
for  instance.  (Demonstrates)  That's  a  short,  jerky  movement 
like  this.  That  shows  independence.  You  don't  care  whether 
they  stop  or  not;  you  got  money  in  your  pockets,  see? 

ELLIE:  Clever. 

PETER:  Um-hm.  Yeah.  But  number  two,  that's  a  little 
wider  movement.  (He  demonstrates.)  A  smile  goes  with  it, 
like  this.  That  means  you  got  a  brand  new  story  about  the 
farmer's  daughter. 

ELLIE:  You  figured  that  all  out  yourself,  huh? 

PETER:  Ah,  that's  nothing.  Number  three,  that's  a  pip. 
Yeah,  that's  the  pitiful  one — you  know,  when  you're  broke  and 
hungry  and  everything  looks  black.  It's  a  long  sweeping  move- 
ment like  this.     Gotta  follow  through  though.   (Demonstrates) 

ELLIE :  Ah,  that's  amazing. 

PETER:  Hm?  Yeah,  but  it's  no  good  if  you  haven't  a  long 
face  to  go  with  it. 

In  the  distance  we  hear  a  car  approaching.  Ellie  looks  up 
quickly. 

ELLIE  (excitedly)  :  Here  comes  a  car ! 

PETER  (alert)  :  Now  watch  me.  Keep  your  eye  on  my 
thumb  and  see  what  happens. 

FULL  SHOT.  Peter  and  Ellie  in  f.g.  Peter  steps  forward 
into  road  and  does  his  thumb  movement.  The  car  approaches 
and  speeds  right  by,  spreading  a  cloud  of  dust  in  Peter  s  face. 
He  stares  at  the  departing  car,  nonplused. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE.  She  glances  up  at  him,  a  scornful 
expression  on  her  face. 

ELLIE  (sarcastically)  :  I've  still  got  my  eye  on  the  thumb. 

MED.  SHOT.     Peter  is  still  looking  after  the  car. 

PETER:  Something  must  have  gone  wrong.  I  guess  I'll 
try  number  two. 
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ELLIE :  When  you  get  up  to  a  hundred,  wake  me  up. 

Another  car  is  heard  coming.  Peter  steps  forward,  prepared  to 
hail  it.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  OF  ROAD— DAY— LONG  SHOT.  Cars  of  every 
description  speed  toward  camera  and  vanish.  CAMERA 
MOVES  IN  to  MED.  SHOT  of  side  of  road.  Peter  is  still  in 
the  same  spot.  He  waves  his  arms,  jerks  his  thumb,  indulges  in 
all  sorts  of  gyrations.  Ellie  is  slumped  on  her  fence,  completely 
worn  out. 

CLOSE  TWO  SHOT.  Ellie  watches  Peter  out  of  the  corner 
of  her  eye,  her  face  expressionless.  Peter  continues  his  arm- 
waving;  but  he  is  gradually  getting  slower — like  a  mechanical 
toy  that  is  running  down.  Finally,  all  he  can  manage  to  do  is 
thumb  his  nose  at  the  passing  vehicles.  Then,  thoroughly 
wearied,  he  flops  down  on  a  rock  near  Ellie. 

PETER :  I  don't  think  I'll  write  a  book  after  all. 

ELLIE:  Yeah.  Think  of  all  the  fun  you  had  though.  {He 
glares  at  her.)     Do  you  mind  if  I  try? 

PETER  {contemptuously)  :  You!     Don't  make  me  laugh. 

ELLIE:  You're  such  a  smart  Aleck!  Nobody  knows  any- 
thing but  you.     I'll  stop  a  car — and  I  won't  use  my  thumb. 

WIDER  ANGLE  as  she  rises  and  steps  forward. 

PETER:  What're  you  going  to  do? 

ELLIE :  It's  a  system  all  my  own. 

PETER:  Oh,  yeah? 

She  lifts  her  skirt  above  her  knees  and  pretends  to  be  fixing 
her  garter.  Her  very  attractive  leg  is  in  full  display.  Almost 
immediately  we  hear  the  screaming  and  grinding  of  quickly- 
applied  brakes.     Peter  looks  up  astonished.        WIPE  OFF  TO: 

EXT.  ROAD— CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE  AND  PETER  sit- 
ting in  the  back  of  an  open  Ford.  The  car  is  in  motion.  It  is 
a  broken-down,  rickety  affair  of  the  1920  vintage.  Ellie  grins 
victoriously  up  at  Peter,  who  stares  ahead,  glumly. 

ELLIE:  Aren't  you  going  to  give  me  a  little  credit? 

PETER:  What  for? 

ELLIE:  I  proved  once  and  for  all  that  the  limb  is  mightier 
than  the  thumb. 
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PETER:  Why  didn't  you  take  all  your  clothes  off?  You 
could  have  stopped  forty  cars. 

ELLIE :  Oh,  I'll  remember  that  when  we  need  forty  cars. 

Peter  glares  at  her.     Elite's  eyes  twinkle  mischievously. 

WIDER  ANGLE  to  include  driver  of  the  car.  He  is  a  man 
of  about  thirty,  who  shall  go  by  the  name  of  Danker.  He  is  a 
heavy-set,  loose-chinned  person.  At  the  moment  he  is  singing  an 
aria  from  some  opera.  He  suddenly  stops,  turning  to  Ellie  and 
Peter  in  back  seat. 

DANKER:  So  you've  just  been  married,  huh?  Well,  that's 
pretty  good.  If  I  was  young,  that's  just  the  way  I'd  spend  my 
honeymoon — hitchhiking.  Y-e-s-s-i-r!  {For  no  reason,  except 
that  he  cued  himself  into  it,  he  bursts  forth  into  song  lustily:) 
"Hiking  down  the  highway  of  love  on  a  honeymoon ;  hitchhiking 
down — down — down — down  the  highway.     Down — " 

PETER:  Hey,  hey,  aren't  you  afraid  you'll  burn  out  a  ton^ 
sil? 

DANKER:  Tonsil?  Me?  No.  Me  burn  a  tonsil?  My 
tonsils  won't  burn  as  life's  corners  I  turn. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ALL,  RIDING  ALONG. 

ELLIE:  Baritone. 

EXT.  FRONT  OF  A  LUNCHROOM— DAY— MED. 
SHOT.  This  is  on  a  deserted  road.  Danker' s  car  drives  into 
scene  and  stops. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  AT  CAR.  Danker  turns  to  Ellie  and 
Peter. 

DANKER:  How  about  a  bite  to  eat? 

ELLIE  {quickly)  :  Oh,  that  would  be  love — 

PETER  {stopping  her) :  No,  thanks.     We're  not  hungry. 

DANKER  {sentimentally)  :  Oh,  I  see.  Young  people  in  love 
are  never  hungry. 

PETER:  No. 

DANKER  {getting  out  of  car  and  starting  toward  lunchroom; 
singing)  :  "Young  people  in  love  are  very  seldom  hungry.  People 
in  love  are  very  seldom  hung — " 

When  he  is  out  of  sight,  Peter  glares  at  Ellie. 

CLOSE  TWO  SHOT. 
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PETER:  What  were  you  going  to  do?  Gold-dig  him  for  a 
meal? 

ELLIE  {defiantly)  :  Sure  I  was.     No  foolin',  I'm  hungry. 

PETER:  Eat  a  carrot.  {Offering  her  one  from  his  coat 
pocket) 

ELLIE:  No!  {Starts  out  of  car)  I'm  going  in  and  ask 
him — 

PETER  {grabs  her  arm)  :  If  you  do,  I'll  break  your  neck. 

She  looks  up  at  his  glowering  face,  realizes  he  means  it,  and 
wilts  under  his  gaze. 

PETER :  Let's  get  out  and  stretch  our  legs. 

WIDER  ANGLE  as  Peter  gets  out,  taking  his  coat  with  him. 
Ellie  follows.  CAMERA  FOLLOWS  THEM  as  they  walk 
away  from  the  car. 

CLOSE  SHOT  AT  DOOR  OF  LUNCHROOM.  Danker 
comes  out  and  looks  around  furtively. 

LONG  SHOT  {from  Danker' s  angle  at  lunchroom  door). 
He  sees  Ellie  and  Peter  walking  away  from  camera.  CAMERA 
PANS  OVER  to  the  Ford  and  ZOOMS  DOWN  to  CLOSE-UP 
of  Peters  suitcase. 

CLOSE  SHOT  DANKER  AT  DOOR  OF  LUNCHROOM. 
He  looks  about  quickly  and  starts  toward  his  car.  CAMERA 
PANS  WITH  HIM.  He  springs  into  car,  steps  on  starter  and 
is  off. 

CLOSE  SHO T  ELLIE  AND  PETER.  They  hear  the  motor 
and  wheel  around.     Their  eyes  widen  in  surprise. 

PETER:  Hey!  {He  flings  his  coat  at  Ellie  and  dashes  out 
of  scene.) 

LONG  SHOT  as  Peter  runs  after  Danker  in  the  Ford. 
CAMERA  REMAINS  on  shot  until  we  see  the  car  turn  around 
a  bend  in  the  road,  with  Peter  in  pursuit.     DISSOLVE  TO: 

LONG  SHOT.  The  Ford  approaches  the  camera.  Peter  sits 
at  the  wheel.  There  is  no  sign  of  Danker.  Peter's  hair  is  dis- 
heveled, his  tie  is  awry,  there  is  a  cut  over  his  eye,  and  his  coat 
is  ripped  at  the  lapel. 

CLOSE  SHOT  as  car  stops  and  Ellie  runs  to  it. 

ELLIE :  Peter,  what  happened  to  you  ?     I've  been  so  worried. 
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PETER:  Come  on,  get  in. 

ELLIE :  Look  at  your  face ;  you  got  it  cut. 

PETER :  Come  on,  come  on,  come  on,  get  in.  {He  helps  her 
in  quickly.) 

ELLIE :  What  happened  ? 

Peter  drives  away. 

SHOT  MOVING  ALONG  as  car  speeds  down  road. 

PETER:  Oh,  just  a  road  thief.  Picks  people  up  and  then 
runs  off  with  their  things.     What  a  racket. 

ELLIE:  Where  did  you  get  the  car? 

PETER :  Oh,  I  gave  him  a  black  eye  for  it.  Had  to  tie  him 
to  a  tree.  .  .  .  Haven't  much  gas  left  in  this  thing — got  to  start 
promoting  some.  .  .  .  Better  take  the  things  out  of  the  pocket 
of  that  coat.     Ought  to  be  good  for  ten  gallons.     FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  9 

FADE-IN:  INT.  ANDREWS'  STUDY— CLOSE  SHOT 
KING  WESTLEY.  He  answers  every  description  we  have  had 
of  him.  A  stiff,  handsome,  stuffed-shirt  gigolo.  He  sits  in  a 
chair,  leaning  on  a  cane,  his  gloves  held  loosely  in  his  hand. 
CAMERA  TRUCKS  BACK  to  reveal  Andrews,  who,  from  the 
opening  of  the  scene,  is  speaking.     He  paces  around  the  room. 

ANDREWS :  I  haven't  changed  my  mind,  Westley,  I  want 
you  to  understand  that!  I  don't  like  you!  Never  have  and 
never  will!     That's  clear  enough,  isn't  it? 

KING:  You've  made  that  quite  evident  by  your  threats  of 
annulment.  {Confidently)  Well,  it  hasn't  bothered  me  for  a 
minute.  Ellie  and  I  got  married  because  we  love  each  other. 
She's  proving  it.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned  there's  going  to  be 
no  annulment. 

ANDREWS  {hard):  I  see!  You've  got  a  good  thing  and 
you're  going  to  hang  on  to  it,  huh?  {Andrews  smiles  in  a  very 
superior  manner,  and  continues.)  All  right,  you  win.  I  guess 
I'll  just  have  to  get  used  to  you.     I  admit  I'm  licked — but  only 
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because  I'm  worried.     {Quietly)  If  I  don't  find  her  soon,  I'll 
go  crazy. 

WESTLEY :  I  might  have  been  able  to  help  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  you.     I've  been  watched  so  closely,  I — 

ANDREWS  {impatiently)  :  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  Well,  you 
can  help  now.  {Pointing  to  next  room)  I've  got  a  roomful  of 
reporters  in  there.  I  want  you  to  make  a  statement — say  that 
we've  talked  things  over  and  come  to  an  understanding,  and 
that  if  Ellie  comes  home  I  won't  interfere  with  your  marriage. 

WESTLEY :  If  you  really  mean  it,  I  will. 

ANDREWS  {strongly)  :  Of  course  I  mean  it!  I  don't  care 
whom  she's  married  to  {softly)  as  long  as  I  can  get  her  back. 
{He  starts  out  of  scene.) 

MED.  SHOT  as  Andrews  crosses  to  door,  which  he  opens.  A 
group  of  reporters  enters.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  ON  SIDE  OF  LONELY  ROAD— NIGHT— CLOSE- 
UP  NEWSPAPER  HEADLINES,  reading: 

"ANDREWS  WITHDRAWS  OBJECTION 

Magnate  and  Aviator  Reconciled 

'Everything  all  right.     Come  home, 

darling,'  says  Westley" 

CAMERA  MOVES  BACK  and  we  find  the  newspaper  in  the 
hands  of  Ellie,  who  sits  in  the  car  alone,  gazing  at  the  headlines. 
We  stay  with  her  a  moment. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  outside  door  of  auto  camp.  Peter  and 
owner  talking. 

PETER:  Is  that  all  right? 

OWNER :  Yes,  yes,  that's  quite  all  right. 

PETER:  Okay. 

OWNER:  Well,  I  hope  you  and  your  wife  spend  a  pleasant 
week  with  us. 

PETER:  Yeah,  yeah.       So  do  I.     Thank  you. 

OWNER:  Good  night. 

Peter  leaves. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE  waiting  in  car,  thinking. 

PETER'S  VOICE :  All  right,  Brat. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Ellie  is  startled.     She  quickly  folds 
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the  paper  and  throws  it  out  of  sight.  She  starts  to  get  out  of 
the  car. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  as  she  scrambles  out  of  the  car  just  as 
Peter  comes  up  to  her. 

ELLIE:  Any  luck? 

PETER:  Yeah.     He  finally  agreed  to  let  us  have  a  cabin. 

ELLIE :  What  about  money  ? 

PETER :  Talked  him  out  of  that  idea.  He  thinks  we're  stay- 
ing a  week.  We'll  have  to  think  of  something  before  morn- 
ing. 

ELLIE:  That's  swell! 

PETER :  I'm  glad  you  think  so.  If  you  ask  me,  I  think  it's 
foolish.  I  told  you  there's  no  use  our  staying  here  tonight.  We 
could  make  New  York  in  less  than  three  hours. 

ELLIE :  Well,  who  ever  heard  of  getting  in  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning?     Everybody'd  be  asleep. 

PETER  {after  a  pause) :  Okay.  {Wave  of  his  hand)  Cottage 
number  six. 

As  they  start  out  of  scene:  CUT  TO: 

INT.  OWNER'S  CABIN— NIGHT— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT. 
The  owner  of  the  auto  camp  and  his  wife  are  standing  at  window, 
looking  out.  She  is  a  hatchet-faced  shrew.  He  is  meek  and 
docile. 

WIFE:  There  you  go — trustin'  people  again.  How  many 
times  did  I  tell  you — 

OWNER :  He  looked  like  an  upright  young  feller  to  me,  Ma. 
(  The  wife  is  skeptical. ) 

INT.  A  CABIN— NIGHT— FULL  SHOT.  This  is  not 
unlike  the  previous  auto-camp  cabin  in  which  Peter  and  Ellie  spent 
the  night.  Peter  leans  over  his  open  suitcase,  which  is  on  a  chair. 
Ellie  walks  around,  puffing  at  a  cigarette. 

PETER  {without  looking  up)  :  Well,  we're  on  the  last  lap. 

Ellie  crosses  to  window  and  stares  out  moodily.  Peter  re- 
moves several  things  from  his  suitcase  and  lays  them  out  on  the 
bed.  There  is  a  strained  silence  between  them.  Each  is  lost 
in  his  own  thoughts.  CLOSE  SHOT  PETER.  He  putters 
abstractedly  with  the  contents  of  his  bag.     We  get  the  feeling 
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that  he  empties  it  tonight  rather  ruefully.  It  somehow  spells 
finis  to  their  heavenly  adventure. 

PETER  {strangely)  :  Tomorrow  morning  you'll  be  in  the 
arms  of  your  husband. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE.  She  turns  away  from  the  window 
and  looks  off  at  Peter.  She  stares  this  way  for  a  long  moment 
before  speaking: 

ELLIE  {in  a  still,  small  voice)  :  Yes.  You'll  have  a  great 
story,  won't  you? 

PETER:  Yeah.     Swell. 

MED.  SHOT.  Peter  takes  the  rope  out  of  his  bag.  It  is 
the  one  used  for  the  Walls  of  Jericho  previously.  He  lays  it 
aside  and  then,  remembering,  retrieves  it.  For  a  moment  he 
holds  it  in  his  hand,  speculatively;  then,  turning,  proceeds  to 
tack  it  up.     The  noise  of  the  tacking  attracts  Ellie's  attention. 

PETER  {reaching  for  blanket)  :  We  certainly  outsmarted 
your  father.  {He  throws  the  blanket  over  the  rope.)  I  guess 
you  ought  to  be  happy. 

No  response  from  Ellie.  She  quite  obviously  isn't  happy. 
They  are  now  separated  by  the  blanket.  Peter  gets  her  pajamas 
from  his  suitcase  and  throws  them  over  the  blanket. 

ELLIE :  Thank  you.  ( There  is  silence  while  Peter  commences 
undressing.  Suddenly  she  speaks:)  Am  I  going  to  see  you  in 
New  York? 

PETER  {laconically)  :  Nope. 

ELLIE:  Why  not? 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER.  He  glances  up  at  the  Walls  of 
Jericho  and,  after  a  speculative  pause,  speaks: 

PETER :  I  don't  make  it  a  policy  to  run  around  with  married 
women. 

CLOSE-UP  ELLIE  {neck  and  shoulders).  She  is  slipping 
out  of  her  clothes.     She  pauses;  looks  up. 

ELLIE :  No  harm  in  your  coming  to  see  us. 

PETER'S  VOICE:  Not  interested. 

Ellie's  face  falls.     It  is  a  definite  rebuff. 

ELLIE  {weakly)  :  Won't  I  ever  see  you  again? 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER.     He  is  getting  into  his  pajamas. 
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PETER:  What  do  you  want  to  see  me  for?  I've  served  my 
purpose.  I  brought  you  back  to  King  Westley,  didn't  I?  (His 
mouth  screws  up  bitterly.)     That's  what  you  wanted,  wasn't  it? 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE.  She  is  already  in  bed,  staring  up 
at  the  ceiling. 

ELLIE :  Have  you  ever  been  in  love,  Peter  ? 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  PETER,  as  he  crawls  into  bed.  He 
reaches  over  and  lights  a  cigarette. 

PETER:  Me? 

CAMERA  ANGLE  WIDENS  to  include  both  sides  of  the 
blanket. 

ELLIE :  Yes,  haven't  you  thought  about  it  at  all  ?  Seems  to 
me  you  could  make  some  girl  wonderfully  happy. 

PETER  (disdainfully)  :  Sure — I've  thought  about  it.  Who 
hasn't?  If  I  ever  met  the  right  sort  of  a  girl,  I'd —  (Inter- 
rupting himself)  Yeah,  but  where  are  you  going  to  find  her — 
somebody  that's  real — somebody  that's  alive?  They  don't  come 
that  way  any  more. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE.     Her  disappointment  is  apparent. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER  as  he  continues: 

PETER:  I've  even  been  sucker  enough  to  make  plans.  (A 
long  puff  on  his  cigarette)  I  saw  an  island  in  the  Pacific  once. 
Never  been  able  to  forget  it.  That's  where  I'd  like  to  take  her. 
But  she'd  have  to  be  the  sort  of  girl  that'd  jump  in  the  surf  with 
me — and  love  it  as  much  as  I  did.  (He  loses  himself  in  his 
romantic  contemplations.)  You  know,  those  nights  when  you 
and  the  moon  and  the  water  all  become  one — and  you  feel  that 
you're  part  of  something  big  and  marvelous.  (Sighing)  Those 
are  the  only  places  to  live.  Where  the  stars  are  so  close  over 
your  head  that  you  feel  you  could  reach  right  up  and  stir  them 
around.     (He  disposes  of  his  cigarette.) 

CLOSE-UP  ELLIE  to  intercut  with  above  speech.  She  is 
visibly  affected  by  his  stirring  description  of  heaven— from  which 
she  is  excluded.     Peter's  voice  continues: 

PETER'S  VOICE:  Certainly  I've  been  thinking  about  it. 
Boy,  if  I  could  ever  find  a  girl  who's  hungry  for  those  things — 

CLOSE-UP  PETER.     He  suddenly  stops.     He  turns  his  head 
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slowly,  sensing  Elite's  nearness.  CAMERA  MOVES  BACK  to 
include  Ellie  in  shot.  She  stands  at  his  bedside,  looking  at  him 
yearningly. 

CLOSE  SHO T  THE  TWO.  Peter's  face  is  immobile.  Ellie 
drops  to  her  knees. 

ELLIE  {fervently)  :  Take  me  with  you,  Peter.  Take  me  to 
your  island.     I  want  to  do  all  those  things  you  talked  about. 

Peter  stares  at  her  lovely  face.  His  heart  cries  out  with  the 
longing  to  crush  her  in  his  arms. 

PETER  (after  a  long  pause,  hoarsely)  :  You'd  better  get  back 
to  your  bed. 

ELLIE  (simply)  :  I  love  you.  Nothing  else  matters.  We 
can  run  away.  Everything'll  take  care  of  itself.  (Begging) 
Please,  Peter.  I  can't  let  you  out  of  my  life  now.  (Choked 
voice)  I  couldn't  live  without  you.  (Sobbing,  she  lays  her  head 
on  his  breast  and  throws  her  arms  around  him.) 

CLOSE  SHOT  THE  TWO  (shooting  toward  Peter,  past 
Ellie' s  head  on  his  breast).  All  is  quiet  for  a  moment,  while 
Peter  struggles  with  an  overwhelming  urge  to  pour  out  his  heart 
to  her. 

PETER  (scarcely  audible)  :  You'd  better  go  back  to  your  bed. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  There  is  a  lengthy  pause;  neither  of 
them  stirs.  Then  Ellie  slowly  raises  her  tear-stained  face  and 
gets  to  her  feet. 

ELLIE  (whispering)  :  I'm  sorry. 

She  turns  and  disappears  behind  the  blanket.  Peter  remains 
motionless. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE,  as  she  gets  into  bed,  sobbing  quietly. 
She  hides  her  face  in  the  pillow  to  suppress  her  sobs.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  has  been  so  deeply  hurt. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER.  He  reaches  over  for  a  cigarette, 
which  he  lights.  All  his  movements  are  thoughtful,  meditative. 
He  leans  back  and  stares  at  the  ceiling.  CAMERA  MOVES 
IN  to  CLOSE-UP  of  the  cigarette  in  his  mouth. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

SIMILAR  SHOT.  The  cigarette  is  burnt  three-quarters 
down.     A    long,    frail    ash    hangs    on   perilously.     CAMERA 
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MOVES  BACK  to  CLOSE  SHOT  PETER  as  he  removes  the 
cigarette  from  his  mouth  and  crushes  it  in  a  tray.  He  leans  back 
on  the  pillow  and  for  a  moment  he  is  quiet.  Then,  glancing  over 
in  Ellie's  direction,  he  calls  to  her: 

PETER  (softly  calling)  :  Hey,  Brat — !  (A  pause)  Did  you 
mean  that?  Would  you  really  go?  (He  waits  for  a  response, 
but  none  comes.     He  tries  again:)  Hey,  Brat — 

He  listens.  All  is  quiet.  He  slips  his  covers  off  and  crosses 
to  blanket,  over  which  he  peers. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE  (from  Peter's  angle).  She  is  asleep. 
Her  tear-stained  face  rests  on  the  pillow;  her  arm  extends  over 
her  head.     It  is  a  childlike  position. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER  watching  her  tenderly.  He  specu- 
lates as  to  whether  he  shotdd  awaken  her,  and  decides  against  it. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

MED.  SHOT  PETER  starting  out  of  the  cabin  with  his  bag. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

SHOT  AT  GASOLINE  STATION  ON  COUNTRY 
ROAD.  Peter  tries  to  exchange  his  bag  for  enough  gasoline  to 
get  to  New  York;  but  the  gas-station  attendant  says  he  has  a 
bag.  However,  he  admits  he  hasn't  got  a  hat;  so  Peter  slaps 
his  own  hat  on  the  man's  head,  tells  him  to  fill  up  the  tank,  and 
gets  into  the  car.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

SERIES  OF  SHOTS  OF  THE  CAR  on  the  road  at  night- 
Peter  driving  through  small  towns,  and  finally  into  the  Holland 
Tunnel.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

SHOT  IN  A  LITTLE  ITALIAN  RESTAURANT,  evi- 
dently one  of  Peter's  hangouts.  Peter's  typewriter  is  before  him 
on  the  table.  He  tells  the  waiter  to  give  him  a  drink  and  not 
to  disturb  him  for  half  an  hour,  as  he  starts  to  work. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

SHOT  IN  EDITORIAL  ROOM  in  the  newspaper  office  as 
Peter  enters  with  the  pages  of  his  story.     Agnes  greets  him. 

PETER :  Hello,  Agnes. 

AGNES  (warns  him,  blocking  door  to  editor's  office)  :  Don't 
go  in  there.     He'll  shoot  you  on  sight. 

PETER  (going  in)  :  I  haven't  been  shot  at  for  days. 
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INT.  EDITOR'S  OFFICE— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT. 

GORDON  {seeing  him):  Get  out  of  here.  Get  out!  Get 
out! 

PETER :  Now  listen,  Joe— 

GORDON :  Don't  "Joe"  me. 

PETER:  All  right,  Joe.  (Sits  on  his  desk)  Listen,  now,  you 
know  I've  always  liked  you.  Any  time  I  could  do  you  a  good 
turn,  any  time  I  ran  across  a  story  I  thought  was  good,  I  always 
came  running  to  you  with  it,  didn't  I?  Well,  I  got  one  now. 
Those  wires  I  sent  you  were  on  the  level.  It's  the  biggest  scoop 
of  the  year.       I'm  giving  it  to  you,  Joe. 

GORDON :  You  mean  about  the  Andrews  kid  ? 

PETER :  That's  it.  I  got  it  all  written  up  ready  to  go.  All 
I  want  is  a  thousand  bucks. 

GORDON  (yelling)  :  A  thousand  bucks?  Get  out  of  here 
before —     (Picks  up  something  to  throw) 

PETER:  Now  don't  get  sore,  Joe.  This  is  something  you 
gotta  do  for  me.  I  need  a  thousand  bucks  and  I  need  it  quick. 
I'm  in  a  jam. 

GORDON:  What's  the  thousand  bucks  for? 

PETER:  To  tear  down  the  Walls  of  Jericho. 

GORDON:  What? 

PETER:  Never  mind.  Supposing  I  told  you  the  Andrews 
girl's  marriage  is  going  to  be  annulled? 

GORDON :  Huh  ?     (He  perks  up  at  this  idea. ) 

PETER:  She's  going  to  marry  somebody  else. 

GORDON:  You're  drunk! 

PETER :  Would  an  exclusive  story  like  that  be  worth  a  thou- 
sand bucks  to  you? 

GORDON :  Yeah— if  it's  on  the  level. 

PETER :  Well,  I've  got  it,  Joe. 

GORDON:  Who's  the  guy  she's  gonna  marry? 

PETER :  I  am,  Joe. 

GORDON:  You? 

PETER :  Yeah. 

GORDON  :  Now  I  know  you're  drunk.  (Gets  up  and  puts  on 
his  hat)  I'm  going  home.     Don't  annoy  me  any  more. 
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PETER  {following  him  to  door)  :  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  Joe, 
stop  being  an  editor  for  a  minute.  Listen,  we've  known  each 
other  for  a  long  time.  You  ought  to  know  when  I'm  serious. 
This  is  on  the  level.  I  met  her  on  the  bus  coming  from 
Miami.  I've  been  with  her  every  minute.  I'm  in  love  with  her 
Joe. 

GORDON : Oh— 

PETER :  Listen,  pal,  you  gotta  get  me  this  money  now,  quick. 
Minutes  count.  She's  waiting  for  me  in  an  auto  camp  just  out- 
side Philadelphia.  I've  got  to  get  right  back.  You  see  she 
doesn't  even  know  I'm  gone.  You  know  a  guy  can't  propose 
to  a  girl  without  a  cent  in  the  world,  can  he? 

GORDON  (seeing  light)  :  What  a  story!  "On  her  way  to 
join  her  husband,  Ellen  Andrews — " 

PETER:  That's  it;  that's  it. 

GORDON  (grabbing  Peter's  manuscript)  :  Let  me  see  that  a 
minute.     (Begins  to  read  with  great  interest) 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  OWNER'S  CABIN  — AUTO  CAMP  — EARLY 
MORNING— FULL  SHOT.  The  owner  putters  around  a 
stove,  heating  coffee.  He  is  in  his  shirtsleeves.  He  is  sud- 
denly startled  by  the  voice  of  his  wife. 

WIFE'S  VOICE:  Zeke!     Zeke! 

He  looks  up  as  she  rushes  into  room. 

WIFE :  I  told  you !  I  told  you,  you  couldn't  trust  him !  He's 
gone! 

OWNER:  Who? 

CLOSE  SHOT  THE  TWO. 

WIFE :  That  feller  last  night,  that's  who !  He  was  gonna  stay 
a  week,  huh?  Well,  he  skipped.  Took  the  car  with  him,  too. 
I  just  been  talking  to  Hank,  down  to  the  garage.  He  give  him 
some  gas  for  his  hat.     (Contemptuously)  You're  so  smart. 

CUT  TO: 

INT.  AUTO  CAMP  CABIN— CLOSE  SHOT  ELLIE, 
asleep.  She  tosses  restlessly  in  her  sleep.  Suddenly  there  is  a 
loud  banging  on  the  door,  out  of  scene.     Ellie,  startled,  awakens. 

MED.   SHOT   to   include   door.     The  pounding   continues. 
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Ellie  looks  around,  frightened.     The  door  suddenly  bursts  open. 
Owner  and  wife  enter.     They  both  glance  over  at  Peter's  side. 

WIFE :  See  that.     He's  gone ! 

OWNER  {timidly)  :  Looks  like  it,  don't  it?  (He  turns  and 
sees  Ellie.)     Here's  the  woman,  Ma. 

WIFE  (full  of  fight;  glares  at  Ellie)  :  Oh ! ! 

CLOSE  SHOT  AT  ELLIE' S  BED  as  owner  and  wife  come 
up  to  her. 

ELLIE  (timidly;  sitting  up)  :  What's  the  matter? 

WIFE:  Where's  your  husband,  young  lady — if  he  «  your 
husband  ? 

OWNER  (trying  to  be  tough)  :  Yeah — where  is  he? 

ELLIE:  Isn't  he  here? 

WIFE :  No,  he  ain't !     And  the  car's  gone  too. 

Ellie  is  perceptibly  startled  by  this  piece  of  news.  She  is  lost 
in  thought. 

OWNER:  You  got  any  money? 

ELLIE  (snaps  out  of  it)  :  No. 

WIFE:  Then  you'll  have  to  git!! 

OWNER  (meekly)  :  Yeah,  you'll  have  to  git. 

They  leave  and  Ellie  starts  getting  into  her  clothes. 

WIPE  OFF  TO: 

MED.  SHOT  AT  CAMP.  Ellie,  dressed,  asks  for  permis- 
sion to  phone  to  New  York.  The  wife  refers  her  to  the  sheriff's 
office  down  the  road,  and  warns  her  that  the  auto  camp  is  a  re- 
spectable place.     Ellie,  humiliated,  trudges  down  the  road. 

WIPE  OFF  TO: 

MED.  SHOT  IN  EDITOR'S  OFFICE.  Gordon  hands 
Peter  his  thousand  dollars  in  bills.     Peter  counts  them. 

PETER:  Thanks,  pal.     You've  saved  my  life. 

GORDON :  Okay,  Pete.     So  long,  kid,  and  good  luck  to  you. 

PETER:  Thanks.  Good-by,  Agnes.  You're  beautiful.  All 
women  are  beautiful!     (Exits) 

GORDON  (watching  Peter  leave)  :  For  my  dough  he's  still 
the  best  newspaper  man  in  the  business.  Get  Hank,  quick. 
(Agnes  goes  to  door  of  next  room  and  motions  man  to  come  in.) 
Oh  boy,  what  a  yarn!     What  a  yarn!     (Hank  enters.)     Hello, 
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Hank — listen,  hold  the  morning  edition.  Break  down  the  front 
page.  Gonna  have  a  complete  new  layout.  Send  in  a  couple 
of  rewrite  men. 

HANK:  Yes  sir.     (On  way  out) 

GORDON :  And,  Hank,  listen,  don't  do  a  thing.  I've  got  a 
story  that'll  make  your  hair  curl.  (Phone  rings)  Wait  a  minute. 
(Into  phone:)  Yeah.  Yeah.  Don't  annoy  me;  I'm  busy. 
(Bangs  down  receiver)  Agnes,  send  Mac  in  here. 

AGNES :  Yes,  sir. 

GORDON  (into  dictaphone)  :  Dig  up  all  the  pictures  on  the 
Andrews  kid. 

VOICE:  Yes,  sir. 

GORDON :  And,  Hank,  get  Healy  out  of  bed.  I  want  a  car- 
toon and  I  want  it  quick.  King  Westley's  in  it.  He's  waiting  at 
the  church  with  tears  streaming  down  his  face  because  the  bride 
didn't  show  up.  Old  man  Andrews  is  there,  too,  laughing  his 
head  off.  You  know.  Everything  exaggerated.  Snap  into  it 
.  .  .  (While  he  is  talking  a  reporter  enters  and  listens.)  Yeah, 
what  is  it?  (Reporter  hands  him  a  piece  of  paper.)  Huh? 
Ellen  Andrews.    Oh,  you're  crazy. 

REPORTER:  No,  I'm  not  crazy.  She  phoned  her  father 
from  an  auto  camp  for  him  to  come  right  out  and  get  her.  He's 
getting  a  police  escort  and  Westley's  going  along  too.  Yeah. 
Yeah,  she's  been  traveling  by  bus.  The  moment  she  found  out 
her  father  and  Westley  had  made  up  she  phoned  right  in. 

GORDON :  Okay.  Grab  a  car  and  stay  right  with  them. 
Get  Hank  again.  Agnes !  Get  me  a  doctor,  I'm  going  to  have  a 
nervous  breakdown.  Hank,  forget  what  I  told  you.  I'm  just 
having  a  nightmare,  that's  all.  Agnes !  Call  the  police  depart- 
ment. Tell  'em  to  find  Peter  Warne.  Send  out  a  general  alarm. 
I  want  that  dirty  crook  pinched. 

REPORTERS  (appearing  in  office)  :  Did  you  want  us? 

GORDON:  Yes,  shove  everything  off  the  front  page.  Ellen 
Andrews  just  phoned  her  father.  She's  gone  home.  The  minute 
she  found  out  the  old  man  withdrew  his  objections,  she  gave  her- 
self up.  Now  spread  it  all  over  the  place.  Play  it  up  big.  Here's 
your  lead:  "Love  Triumphant."     Go  on;  hop  to  it. 
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REPORTERS:  Okay.     (They  rush  out.) 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  ON  OPEN  ROAD— MORNING— MED.  SHOT 
(MOVING).  Peter  flies  over  the  road  in  his  Ford.  He  beams 
happily.  He  passes  a  gasoline  truck  and  waves  cheerily  to  the 
driver. 

EXT.  ON  ROAD— MORNING— LONG  SHOT.  Four 
motorcycles,  two  abreast,  speed  toward  camera.  They  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  luxurious  limousine,  which  in  turn  is  trailed  by  a  car 
filled  with  reporters. 

INT.  OF  LIMOUSINE— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Andrews 
sits  in  the  back  seat.  He  is  accompanied  by  King  Westley,  Hen- 
derson, Lovington,  and  a  police  inspector. 

ANDREWS  (anxiously)  :  Can't  you  get  them  to  go  any  faster? 

Inspector  leans  over  to  talk  to  chauffeur.      DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  A  DESERTED  ROAD— MED.  SHOT  (MOVING). 
Peter  at  wheel  of  his  car.  His  high  spirits  find  expression  in  his 
effort  to  sing. 

PETER  (singing  the  song  the  road  thief  sang  to  him  and 
Ellie)  :  "Young  people  in  love  are  never  hungry — " 

Just  then  the  sound  of  sirens  is  heard  in  the  distance.  Peter 
glances  back  and,  as  the  sirens  come  nearer,  he  pulls  over  to  the 
side  of  the  road. 

FULL  SHOT.  Peter  in  f.g.  at  side  of  road.  The  police  caval- 
cade whizzes  by,  accompanied  by  shrieking  sirens. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER.    He  gets  an  idea. 

PETER  (to  car)  :  Come  on,  Dobbin,  old  boy.  We  got  a  police 
escort.     (He  steps  on  the  gas  and  shoots  out  of  scene.) 

LONG  SHOT  PETER  trying  to  catch  up  to  parade.  It  out- 
distances him. 

CLOSE  SHOT  (PROCESS)  OF  PETER  in  Ford.  He  is 
pressing  his  body  forward  as  if  to  help  the  car  make  time. 

INSERT:  CLOSE-UP  ACCELERATOR,  as  Peter's  foot 
pushes  it  down  to  the  floor. 

LONG  SHOT  OF  ROAD.    The  police  cars  are  out  of  sight. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER.    He  gives  up.        DISSOLVE  TO  : 

EXT.  SMALL-TOWN  ROAD— MED.  SHOT  AT  DOOR 
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OF  SHERIFF'S  OFFICE.  We  see  a  policeman  standing  on 
guard  at  the  door.  The  reporters  hang  around  in  front  of  him. 
Several  yokels  look  on.  The  limousine  and  motorcycles  are  at 
the  curb. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  AT  DOOR.  The  policeman  on  guard 
steps  aside  as  the  door  opens,  and  Ellie,  her  father,  and  King 
Westley  emerge.  King  has  his  arm  around  Ellie.  The  moment 
they  appear  in  doorway,  cameras  click.  Several  reporters  sur- 
round them. 

REPORTERS:  Will  you  make  a  statement,  Miss  Andrews? 
.  .  .  Was  it  an  exciting  experience?  .  .  .  How  did  you  travel?  .  .  . 

ANDREWS  {brushing  them  aside)  :  Later,  boys,  later.  See 
her  at  home. 

They  cross  the  sidewalk,  CAMERA  PANNING  WITH 
THEM,  to  the  waiting  limousine,  as  cameras  click. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  ON  ROAD— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  (MOVING). 
Peter  still  driving.  He  is,  as  before,  in  excellent  form — singing 
lustily,  "The  man  on  the  flying  trapeze."  Suddenly  his  eyes  widen 
and  he  pulls  on  his  brake.  The  car  screeches  and  moans,  and 
comes  to  a  stop. 

MED.  SHOT.  We  find  Peter  directly  in  front  of  a  slow- 
moving  freight  train.  Several  hobos  stick  their  heads  out  of  a 
car,  and  Peter  waves  to  them.  The  hobos  look  puzzled  for  a 
minute  and  then  wave  back. 

CAMERA  SWINGS  OVER  to  an  opening  between  cars  and 
we  get  a  flash  of  the  police  parade  on  the  other  side,  apparently 
on  the  way  back. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  PETER.  He  amuses  himself  by  talk- 
ing to  an  old  flagman. 

PETER :  Hi !  get  that  thing  out  of  the  way ! 

Flagman  grins  at  him.  By  this  time  the  last  car  is  in  sight, 
and  Peter  gets  all  set  to  move.  He  stops,  however,  to  wave  to  a 
couple  of  brakemen  on  the  rear  platform. 

MED.  SHOT.  In  the  meantime,  the  motorcycles  have  started 
forward,  and  the  sirens  begin  their  low,  moaning  wail.  Peter, 
attracted,  turns. 
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MED.  SHOT  {over  Peter's  shoulder).  The  parade  starts. 
As  the  limousine  passes,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  inside.  Ellie 
lies  back  on  King  Westley's  shoulder.  He  has  his  arm  around 
her.    They  pass  out  of  sight. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER  as  he  reacts  to  what  he  saw.  He 
turns  his  head  quickly  to  stare  at  the  disappearing  car,  a  look  of 
astonishment  and  bewilderment  in  his  eyes.  Slowly  he  turns  his 
head  forward,  staring  ahead  of  him  blankly.  He  can't  quite  make 
it  out.  Then  gradually  the  significance  of  it  all  strikes  him;  his 
mouth  curls  bitterly.  He  turns  the  car  around  suddenly  and 
heads  back  toward  New  York,  with  the  flagman  yelling  after 
him  for  his  foolhardiness.  WIPE  OFF  TO: 

INSERT:  SERIES  OF  NEWSPAPER  HEADLINES, 
reading: 

"ELLEN  ANDREWS  RETURNS  HOME 

MARRIAGE  HALTED  BY  FATHER  TO  BE  RESUMED 

ELLEN  ANDREWS  AND  AVIATOR  TO  HAVE 

CHURCH  WEDDING 

LOVE  TRIUMPHS  AGAIN" 

WIPE  OFF  TO: 

SHOT  IN  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE  as  Peter  somberly  walks 
in.  A  reporter  hails  him  and  tells  him  Ellen  Andrews  is  going 
to  marry  that  Westley  guy  again.  Peter  asks  where  Gordon  is. 
He's  not  around;  so  Peter  leaves  the  thousand  dollars  with  the 
message  to  tell  Gordon  he  was  kidding.  Gordon  comes  in  and 
takes  the  money.  He  senses  that  Peter  is  hard  hit  by  the  turn 
of  events,  and  tells  him  that  that  is  the  way  with  a  great  yarn — 
something  always  comes  along  and  messes  up  the  finish.  He  ad- 
vises Peter  to  sober  up  and  then  come  in  and  talk  to  him.  Peter 
thanks  him  and  wanders  out.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  ELLIE' S  BEDROOM— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  as  An- 
drews  enters  and  looks  around.  CAMERA  SWINGS  ARO  UND 
to  follow  his  gaze.  It  focuses  on  Ellie,  who.  reclines  on  a  sofa, 
her  head  resting  on  the  back.  She  is  in  bridal  outfit.  She  stares 
moodily,  unhappily,  up  at  the  ceiling. 

WIDER  ANGLE  to  include  both.  Andrews  stares  at  her  a 
moment,  sympathetically.     He  senses  something  is  wrong. 
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ANDREWS  {after  a  pause)  :  Ellie— 

ELLIE  (jumping  up  with  a  start)  :  Oh,  hello,  Dad. 

ANDREWS :  I  knocked  several  times. 

ELLIE:  Sorry.  Must  have  been  daydreaming.  (To  hide  her 
confusion,  she  reaches  for  a  cigarette.) 

ANDREWS  (forced  lightness)  :  Well,  everything's  set.  Cre- 
ating quite  a  furor,  too.    Great  stunt  King's  going  to  pull. 

ELLIE  (faraway  voice)  :  Stunt? 

ANDREWS :  Landing  on  the  lawn  in  an  autogyro. 

ELLIE:  Oh,  yes.    I  heard. 

ANDREWS :  Personally,  I  think  it's  silly. 

As  he  continues  talking,  CAMERA  PANS  WITH  ELLIE 
as  she  wanders  over  to  a  window  overlooking  the  lawn  and  stares 
out,  lost  in  thought. 

ANDREWS'  VOICE:  But  he  was  so  enthusiastic— I—  (He 
enters  scene  to  Ellie.)  You  look  lovely.  Are  you  pleased 
with  the  gown?  (Ellie  does  not  hear  him.  He  is  worried.) 
Ellie! 

ELLIE  (turns  and  looks  at  him  blankly) :  Huh?  (It  just 
penetrates.)     Oh — the  gown —  (Distantly)  Yes,  it's  beautiful. 

ANDREWS  (tenderly)  :  What's  the  matter,  Ellie?  What's 
wrong  ? 

ELLIE:  Nothing. 

CAMERA  PANS  WITH  HER  as  she  walks  over  to  table 
and  crushes  her  cigarette. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  to  include  Andrews.  He  watches  her 
for  a  moment  as  she  crosses  to  sofa  and  sits. 

ANDREWS:  You  haven't  changed  your  mind  about  King, 
have  you? 

ELLIE  (too  quickly)  :  Oh,  no. 

ANDREWS :  If  you  have,  it  isn't  too  late.  You  know  how 
I  feel  about  him.  You  gave  me  such  a  scare  when  I  couldn't 
find  you.  (Smiling  feebly — meaning  his  heart:)  You  know  the 
old  pump  isn't  what  it  used  to  be. 

ELLIE  (hand  on  his  arm)  :  Sorry,  Dad.  I  wouldn't  hurt  you 
for  the  world.    You  know  that. 

She  moves  away  from  him  and  sits  on  the  sofa.     Andrews 
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watches  her  a  moment  and  then  crosses  over  to  her.  He  sits  be- 
side her,  placing  an  arm  affectionately  around  her  shoulder. 

ANDREWS  {tenderly):  Ellie — what  is  it?  Aren't  you 
happy,  child? 

She  finally  breaks  down.  Impulsively,  she  buries  her  face  on 
his  breast. 

ANDREWS  {after  a  pause,  hoarsely)  :  I  thought  so.  I  knew 
there  was  something  on  your  mind.  {Audible  sobs  from  Ellie) 
There — there !  (  They  remain  thus  quietly  for  some  time.  Finally 
Andrews  breaks  the  silence:)  What  is  it,  darling?  {No  answer) 
You  haven't  fallen  in  love  with  somebody  else,  have  you  ?  (  This 
brings  an  audible  sob  from  Ellie.  Andrews  lifts  up  her  chin  and 
looks  into  her  eyes.)     Have  you? 

Ellie  turns  her  head  away,  a  little  ashamed  of  her  tears. 

MED.  SHOT  as  she  rises  and  walks  miserably  away  from 
him,  dabbing  her  eyes.  Andrews,  watching  her,  realizes  he  has 
hit  upon  the  truth.    He  walks  over  to  her. 

ANDREWS :  I  haven't  seen  you  cry  since  you  were  a  baby. 
This  must  be  serious.  {Ellie  is  silent.)  Where'd  you  meet 
him? 

ELLIE :  On  the  road. 

ANDREWS  {trying  to  cheer  her)  :  Now,  don't  tell  me  you 
fell  in  love  with  a  bus  driver ! 

ELLIE  {smiling)  :  No. 

ANDREWS:  Who  is  he? 

ELLIE:  I  don't  know  very  much  about  him —  {a  whisper) 
except  that  I  love  him. 

ANDREWS  {the  great  executive)  :  Well,  if  it's  as  serious  as 
all  that — we'll  move  heaven  and  earth  to — 

ELLIE  {quickly):  It'll  do  no  good.  {Wryly)  He  despises 
me. 

ANDREWS  :  Oh,  come  now— 

ELLIE:  He  despises  everything  I  stand  for.  He  thinks  I'm 
spoiled  and  pampered,  and  selfish,  and  thoroughly  insincere. 

ANDREWS :  Ridiculous ! 

ELLIE :  He  doesn't  think  so  much  of  you,  either. 

ANDREWS  {eyes  widen)  :  Well! 
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ELLIE :  He  blames  you  for  everything  that's  wrong  about  me. 
He  says  you  raised  me  stupidly. 

ANDREWS  (smiling)  :  Well,  now,  that's  a  fine  man  to  fall  in 
love  with. 

ELLIE  (whispers)  :  Oh,  he's  marvelous ! 

ANDREWS :  Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Where 
is  he? 

ELLIE  (sadly)  :  I  don't  know. 

ANDREWS :  I'd  like  to  have  a  talk  with  him. 

ELLIE :  It's  no  use.  I  practically  threw  myself  at  him.  (She 
shrugs  futilely.) 

ANDREWS :  Well,  under  the  circumstances,  don't  you  think 
we  ought  to  call  this  thing  off? 

ELLIE :  No,  I'll  go  through  with  it. 

ANDREWS :  But  that's  silly,  seeing  the  way  you  feel  about 
it. 

ELLIE:  It  doesn't  matter.  (Tired)  I  don't  want  to  stir  up 
any  more  trouble.  I've  done  it  all  my  life.  I've  made  your  life 
miserable — and  mine,  too.  I'm  tired — tired  of  running  around 
in  circles.  He's  right,  that's  what  I've  been  doing  ever  since  I 
can   remember. 

CLOSE-UP  ANDREWS  watching  Ellie,  as  her  voice  con- 
tinues: 

ELLIE'S  VOICE :  I've  got  to  settle  down.  It  really  doesn't 
matter  how — or  where — or  with  whom. 

ANDREWS    (seriously,  impressed)  :  You've  changed,  Ellie. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  THE  TWO. 

ELLIE  (sighing)  :  Yes,  I  guess  I  have.  (Sincerely)  I  don't 
want  to  hurt  anybody  any  more.  I  want  to  get  away  from  all 
this  front-page  publicity.  It  suddenly  strikes  me  as  being  cheap 
and  loathsome.  I  can't  walk  out  on  King  now.  It'll  make  us  all 
look  so  ridiculous.  (Shrugs  resignedly)  Besides,  what  difference 
does  it  make?     (Inaudibly)  I'll  never  see  Peter  again. 

ANDREWS:  Is  that  his  name? 

ELLIE :  Yes.     Peter  Warne. 

She  starts  to  walk  away  when  she  is  attracted  by  her  father's 
surprise  at  the  mention  of  the  name. 
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ANDREWS  :  Peter  Warne !  (His  hand  has  instinctively  gone 
to  his  inside  pocket.) 

ELLIE  (noticing  it)  :  Why?     Do  you  know  him? 

Andrews  withdraws  his  hand.    Apparently  he  changes  his  mind. 

ANDREWS  (evasively)  :  Why,  no — no ! 

ELLIE  (suddenly  anxious)  :  Oh,  Father,  you  haven't  heard 
from  him,  have  you? 

ANDREWS  (obviously  guilty)  :  Why,  no.    Don't  be  silly. 

ELLIE:  Oh,  please —  (She  has  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
has  extracted  a  letter,  which  she  hurriedly  opens  and  reads.) 

INSERT:  LETTER  in  Peter's  handwriting.    It  is  addressed 
to:  "Alexander  Andrews,  u  Wall  Street."    It  reads: 
"Dear  Sir: 

I  should  like  to  have  a  talk  with 
you  about  a  financial  matter  in  con- 
nection with  your  daughter. 

Peter  Warne." 

BACK  TO  SCENE:  Ellie  reads  and  re-reads  the  note.  Her 
face  clouds,  and  then  slowly  changes  to  an  expression  of  complete 
disillusionment. 

ELLIE  (her  voice  strident)  :  Looks  like  that  was  his  only  in- 
terest in  me.    The  reward. 

ANDREWS  (taking  the  note  from  her)  :  I'm  sorry  you  read 
it. 

ELLIE:  Are  you  going  to  see  him? 

ANDREWS :  I  suppose  so. 

ELLIE  (hard)  :  Certainly!  Pay  him  off.  He's  entitled  to  it. 
He  did  an  excellent  job.  Kept  me  thoroughly  entertained.  It's 
worth  every  penny  he  gets. 

She  paces  agitatedly.  Andrews  watches  her  silently.  He 
knows  what  an  awful  shock  to  her  pride  this  must  be. 

MED.  SHOT  to  include  door,  as  Mary  enters  with  a  cocktail 
tray,  which  she  sets  on  the  table. 

ELLIE :  Thanks,  Mary.  That's  just  what  I  need.  (She  pours 
herself  a  cocktail.) 

MARY:  Mr.  Westley  is  on  his  way  up. 

ELLIE :  Fine !    Have  him  come  in. 
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ANDREWS  (mumbling)  :  I'll  be  going. 
He  exits  behind  Mary.     Ellie  swallows  her  drink  and  starts 
pouring  herself  another,  as  King  enters. 

ELLIE  (upon  seeing  him)  :  Well,  if  it  isn't  the  bridegroom 
himself !    You're  just  in  time,  King. 

CLOSE  SHOT  THE  TWO  as  King  takes  her  in  his  arms. 

KING:  How  are  you,  Ellie?  (He  kisses  her,  which  she  ac- 
cepts perfunctorily.) 

KING  (insists  upon  being  ardent)  :  Are  you  happy? 

ELLIE  (releasing  herself)  :  Happy?  Why  shouldn't  I  be 
happy?  (Handing  him  a  drink)  Here  you  are,  King.  Let's 
drink.  (Holds  her  glass  out.  She  drains  the  glass,  and  pours 
another,  as  she  continues:)  It's  up  to  you  now.  I  want  our  life 
to  be  full  of  excitement,  King.  We'll  never  let  up,  will  we? 
Never  a  dull  moment.  We'll  get  on  a  merry-go-round  and  never 
get  off.    Promise  you'll  never  let  me  get  off? 

KING:  Whatever  you  say,  darling.      (They  both  drink.) 

CUT   TO: 

INT.  PETER'S  ROOM— CLOSE  SHOT  PETER  answering 
the  telephone. 

PETER :  Hello ! .  .  .  Who?  .  .  .  Oh  .  .  .  Why  can't  I  see  you  at 
your  office? 

CLOSE  SHOT  ANDREWS  at  phone. 

ANDREWS :  I  leave  for  Washington  tonight.  May  be  gone 
several  weeks.  Thought  perhaps  you'd  like  to  get  this  thing 
settled. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER  at  phone. 

PETER :  Yeah,  but  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  walking  in  on  your 
jamboree  .  .  .  Just  between  you  and  me — those  things  give  me 
a  stiff  pain. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ANDREWS  at  phone. 

ANDREWS :  You  needn't  see  anybody.  You  can  come  di- 
rectly to  my  study. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER  at  phone. 

PETER :  No— no.    What  the  deuce  do  I  want  to— 

His  eyes  fall  on  something  by  his  side.  CAMERA  PANS 
DOWN  to   tabloid  newspaper  with   the  heading:  "Love   Tri- 
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umphant,"  containing  pictures  of  Ellie  and  King.    It  then  PANS 
DOWN  to  a  heading  reading: 

"GROOM  TO  LAND  ON  BRIDE'S  LAWN 

King  Westley  plans  to  drop  in  an  autogyro 

on  the  lawn  of  Andrews  estate  .  .  ." 

CAMERA  PANS  BACK  UP  to  Peter.  His  mouth  screws  up 
disdainfully. 

PETER :  Yeah,  wait  a  minute.  Maybe  I  will  come  over.  I'd 
like  to  get  a  load  of  that  three-ring  circus  you're  pulling.  I 
want  to  see  what  love  looks  like  when  it's  triumphant.  I  haven't 
had  a  good  laugh  in  a  week. 

He  is  still  at  the  phone  when  scene  DISSOLVES  TO: 

MED.  SHOT  IN  ANDREWS'  STUDY.    Peter  enters. 

ANDREWS:  Mr.  Warne? 

PETER:  Yeah. 

ANDREWS:  Here.     Sit  down. 

Peter  advances  into  the  room,  looking  around  curiously.  His 
air  is  frigid,  contemptuous.  Andrews  studies  him.  Peter  makes 
no  move  to  sit.  Andrews  waves  to  a  chair  and  sits  down  himself. 
Peter  flops  into  the  nearest  chair. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  THE  TWO. 

ANDREWS  (after  a  pause)  :  I  was  surprised  to  get  your 
note.  My  daughter  hadn't  told  me  anything  about  you.  About 
your  helping  her. 

PETER :  That's  typical  of  your  daughter.  Takes  those  things 
for  granted.  (Too  restless  to  sit;  jumps  up)  Why  does  she  think 
I  lugged  her  all  the  way  from  Miami —  (Vehemently)  For  the 
love  of  it  ? ! ! 

ANDREWS :  She  thinks  you're  entitled  to  anything  you  can 
get. 

PETER  (bitterly)  :  Oh,  she  does,  huh?  Isn't  that  sweet  of 
her!     You  don't,  I  suppose. 

ANDREWS  (shrugging)  :  I  don't  know.  I'd  have  to  see  on 
what  you  base  your  claim.  I  presume  you  feel  you're  justified 
in — 

CLOSE  SHOT  PETER  as  he  interrupts  Andrews: 

PETER:  If  I  didn't  I  wouldn't  be  here!     (Reaches  into  his 
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pocket)  I've  got  it  all  itemized.  {He  throws  the  paper  on  An- 
drews' desk.) 

CLOSE  SHOT  ANDREWS.  He  picks  up  the  paper  and 
glances  at  it.  After  a  moment,  he  looks  at  Peter,  studying  him 
interestedly ;  then  returns  to  the  paper. 

INSERT:  PAPER,  on  which  is  written: 


Cash  outlay 

$  8.6o 

Topcoat 

15.00 

Suitcase 

7-50 

4  ties 

4.00 

3  shirts 

4-5o 

Total  $39-6o 

All  the  above  items  had  to  be 
sold  to  buy  gasoline." 

BACK  TO  SCENE.  Andrews  looks  up  from  the  paper. 
This  is  a  twist  he  hadn't  anticipated  and  he  doesn't  quite  know 
how  to  handle  it. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  THE  TWO. 

PETER:  I  sold  some  drawers  and  socks,  too.  I'm  throwing 
those  in. 

ANDREWS :  Yes,  I  know— but— 

PETER :  What's  the  matter  ?  Isn't  it  cheap  enough  ?  A  trip 
like  that  would  cost  you  a  thousand  dollars!     Maybe  more! 

ANDREWS :  Let  me  get  this  straight.  You  want  this  thirty- 
nine  sixty  in  addition  to  the  ten  thousand  dollars? 

PETER:  What  ten  thousand? 

ANDREWS:  Why,  the  reward! 

PETER  {sharply)  :  Who  said  anything  about  a  reward! 

ANDREWS  {smiling)  :  I'm  afraid  I'm  a  little  bit  confused. 
I  assumed  that  you — 

PETER  {impatiently)  :  Look,  all  I  want  is  thirty-nine  sixty. 
If  you'll  give  me  a  check  I'll  get  out  of  this  place.  It  gives  me 
the  jitters. 

ANDREWS:  You're  a  peculiar  chap. 
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PETER  (irritably)  :  Well,  we'll  go  into  that  some  other  time. 

ANDREWS:  The  average  man  would  go  after  the  reward. 
All  you  seem  to  be — 

PETER:  Listen,  did  anybody  ever  make  a  sucker  out  of  you? 
This  is  a  matter  of  principle.  Something  you  probably  wouldn't 
understand.  (Burns  at  the  thought)  But  when  anybody  takes  me 
for  a  buggy  ride,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  having  to  pay  for  the 
privilege. 

ANDREWS:  Were  you  taken  for  a  buggy  ride? 

PETER :  Yeah — with  all  the  trimmings.  Now,  how  about  the 
check.    Do  I  get  it? 

CLOSE-UP  ANDREWS.  He  has  been  studying  Peter 
throughout  the  scene.     He  is  completely  won  over. 

ANDREWS  (smiling)  :  Certainly.  (He  opens  a  checkbook 
and  writes  it  out.) 

MED.  SHOT.  While  Andrews  writes,  Peter  wanders  around 
the  room  in  an  attitude  of  bitter  contempt.  Andrews  rises, 
crosses  to  him. 

ANDREWS:  Here  you  are.  (Peter  takes  the  check.)  Do 
you  mind  if  I  ask  you  something  frankly?  (Peter  just  looks  at 
him  without  responding. )    Do  you  love  my  daughter  ? 

PETER  (evasively,  while  folding  the  check)  :  Any  guy  that'd 
fall  in  love  with  your  daughter  should  have  his  head  examined. 

ANDREWS :  That's  an  evasion. 

PETER  (putting  check  into  a  wallet)  :  She  picked  herself  a 
perfect  running-mate.  King  Westley!  The  pill  of  the  century! 
(Pocketing  wallet)  What  she  needs  is  a  guy  that'd  take  a  sock 
at  her  once  a  day — whether  it  was  coming  to  her  or  not. 

CLOSE  SHOT  THE  TWO  (favoring  Andrews) .  He  smiles. 
Here  is  a  man.    Peter  continues: 

PETER:  If  you  had  half  the  brains  you're  supposed  to  have, 
you'd  have  done  it  yourself — long  ago. 

ANDREWS :  Do  you  love  her? 

WIDER  ANGLE.     Peter  crosses  to  his  hat  as  he  replies: 

PETER :  A  normal  human  being  couldn't  live  under  the  same 
roof  with  her,  without  going  nutty.  (Crosses  to  door)  She's  my 
idea  of  nothing ! 
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ANDREWS :  I  asked  you  a  question.     Do  you  love  her  ? 

PETER  (snaps  it  out)  :  Yes ! !  (Andrews  smiles.)  But  don't 
hold  that  against  me.  I'm  a  little  screwy  myself.  (He  snaps  the 
door  open  and  exits.) 

CLOSE  SHOT  ANDREWS  watching  the  door,  his  eyes 
twinkling.  CUT  TO: 

INT.  DOWNSTAIRS  HALLWAY— MED.  LONG  SHOT. 
Peter  comes  through,  crossing  to  front  door.  Just  as  he  reaches 
it,  Ellie  enters  scene,  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  men.  She  has 
a  cocktail  in  her  hand.  They  see  each  other  almost  simultaneously. 
Both  stop,  glaring. 

PETER  (looking  her  over  contemptuously):  Perfect!  Now 
you  look  natural. 

Ellie  leaves  her  group  and  comes  toward  Peter. 

CLOSE  SHOT  THE  TWO.    They  glare  at  each  other. 

ELLIE  (icily)  :  I  hope  you  got  your  money. 

PETER:  You  bet  I  did. 

ELLIE :  Congratulations. 

PETER:  Same  to  you. 

ELLIE :  Why  don't  you  stay  and  watch  the  fun  ?  You'll  en- 
joy it  immensely. 

PETER :  I  would.    But  I've  got  a  weak  stomach. 

He  wheels  around  and  exits  through  door.  Ellie  looks  after 
him,  her  eyes  blazing. 

WIDER  ANGLE  as  Andrews  comes  through  hallway.  Ellie 
still  stands  rigidly. 

ANDREWS :  Well,  I  just  saw  him. 

ELLIE:  I'm  not  interested. 

Andrews  tries  to  plead  with  her,  but  she  walks  away  disdain- 
fully. DISSOLVE  TO: 

LONG  SHOT  ON  THE  LAWN.  Guests  assembled.  The 
autogyro  drops  down,  and  Westley  alights  and  goes  to  the  place 
where  the  ceremony  is  to  be  performed.  The  music  is*  playing; 
newsreel  camera  cranking.     The  wedding  march  begins. 

MOVING  SHOT  ANDREWS  WITH  ELLIE  ON  HIS 
ARM. 

ANDREWS  (aside  to  Ellie  as  they  walk)  :  You're  a  sucker  to 
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go  through  with  this.  That  guy  Warne  is  okay.  He  didn't  want 
the  reward.  All  he  asked  for  was  thirty-nine  sixty  that  he  spent 
on  you.  Said  it  was  a  matter  of  principle.  You  took  him  for  a 
ride.  He  loves  you,  Ellie,  he  told  me  so.  You  don't  want  to  be 
married  to  a  mugg  like  Westley.  I  can  buy  him  off  for  a  pot  of 
gold  and  you  can  make  an  old  man  happy — and  you  wouldn't  do 
so  bad  for  yourself.  (Ellie  is  taking  this  without  expression.) 
If  you  change  your  mind,  your  car's  waiting  at  the  back  gate. 

SHOT  OF  THE  CEREMONY  as  Ellie  and  King  take  their 
places  and  the  minister  raises  his  hand  in  benediction. 

MINISTER :  Dearly  beloved,  we  are  gathered  here  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  in  the  face  of  His  company  to  join  together  this  man 
and  this  woman  in  holy  matrimony.  If  any  man  can  show  just 
cause  why  they  may  not  lawfully  be  joined  together,  let  him  speak 
now  or  else  hereafter  forever  hold  his  peace.  King,  wilt  thou 
have  this  woman  to  thy  wedded  wife,  so  long  as  ye  both  shall 
live? 

KING:  I  will. 

MINISTER:  Ellen,  wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  thy  wedded 
husband,  so  long  as  ye  both  shall  live? 

Ellie  takes  one  last  look  at  King,  picks  up  her  veil,  and  runs 
as  fast  as  she  can  from  the  scene,  leaving  the  guests  startled  and 
exclaiming:  "What's  happened f"  General  confusion,  but  Ellie 
does  not  reappear. 

SHOT  AT  BACK  DOOR  OF  PLACE.  Ellie  runs  out,  gets 
in  her  waiting  roadster,  and  tears  down  the  road. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

MED.  SHOT  IN  ANDREWS'  OFFICE.  He  is  talking  over 
the  phone  to  King  Westley,  telling  him  he  has  sent  him  a  check  for 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Andrews  tells  him  it  was  dirt 
cheap  and  not  to  fall  out  of  any  windows — and  hangs  up.  The 
secretary  enters  with  a  telegram. 

CLOSE  TWO  SHOT  ANDREWS  AND  HENDERSON. 

HENDERSON :  Here's  another  wire  from  Peter.  They're  in 
Glen  Falls,  Michigan. 

ANDREWS  (grabbing  wire  and  reading)  :  "What's  holding 
up  the  annulment,  you  slowpoke.     The  Walls  of  Jericho  are 
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toppling."  (Andrews  laughs.)  Send  him  a  telegram  right  away. 
Just  say:  "Let  'em  topple." 

HENDERSON  (smiling)  :  Yes,  sir. 

Andrews  strokes  his  face  with  his  palm,  with  an  air  of  great 
satisfaction.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  AUTO  CAMP— NIGHT— MED.  SHOT  in  front  of 
a  cabin.  Inside  the  lights  are  on.  An  old  man  comes  out.  Just 
as  he  does,  his  wife  enters  scene. 

CLOSE  SHOT  OLD  COUPLE. 

WIFE :  Funny  couple,  ain't  they  ? 

MAN:  Yeah. 

WIFE :  If  you  should  ask  me,  I  don't  think  they're  married. 

MAN :  They're  married,  all  right.    I  seen  the  license. 

WIFE:  Made  me  get  'em  a  rope  and  a  blanket.  On  a  hot 
night  like  this,  too.    Whadda  you  reckon  that's  for? 

MAN :  Blamed  if  I  know.    I  just  brung  'em  a  trumpet. 

WIFE:  Trumpet? 

MAN :  Yep.  One  of  them  toy  things.  Sent  me  down  to  the 
store  to  git  it. 

WIFE:  Sounds  crazy  to  me.  What'd  they  want  a  trumpet 
for? 

MAN :  Dunno. 

CAMERA  PANS  OVER  to  the  cabin.  All  is  silent.  Sud- 
denly we  hear  the  toot-ta-toot-toot  of  a  toy  trumpet.  Immediately 
following,  the  lights  inside  go  out.  The  Walls  of  Jericho  have 
finally  fallen.    We  stay  on  the  dark  cabin  for  a  moment  and  then: 

FADE-OUT 


LITTLE  WOMEN 

It  is  interesting  to  try  to  analyze  the  sixty-year  popularity  of 
Louisa  M.  Alcott's  book,  Little  Women,  upon  which  the  RKO- 
Radio  photoplay  was  based.  Its  lasting  popularity  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  tells  a  story  of  love,  courage,  and  loyalty  in  a 
typical  American  family  and  depicts  the  home  life  of  that  family 
in  a  period  of  our  history  that  was  ideally  and  characteristically 
American.  It  presents  life  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
hardship  tested  the  good,  sturdy  traits  of  character  possessed  by 
the  men  and  women  who  had  to  rebuild  a  stricken  nation.  Possi- 
bly the  theme  finds  its  analogy  in  the  need  of  people  today  for 
the  strength  of  character  with  which  to  meet  the  demands  of  more 
modern  times. 

The  pictured  version  of  Little  Women  was  acclaimed  by  public 
and  press,  and  it  received  numerous  honors  both  here  and  abroad. 
It  was  selected  as  the  outstanding  picture  of  1933  by  The  Holly- 
wood Reporter  poll,  which  covered  the  entire  film  industry.  It 
was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  by  Photoplay  Magazine,  whose 
readers  voted  it  the  best  picture  of  the  year.  The  adapters,  Sarah 
Y.  Mason  and  her  husband,  Victor  Heerman,  were  awarded  first 
prize  by  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
the  best  adaptation  of  the  year. 

The  task  of  adapting  the  book  was  not  a  simple  one  because 
of  the  wealth  of  episode  and  details.  The  book  contained  ample 
material  out  of  which  to  build  a  story  about  any  one  of  the  four 
girls,  or  either  of  the  parents ;  but  Jo,  being  the  one  with  the  most 
light  and  shade  in  her  character,  offered  the  strong  central  per- 
sonality necessary  for  a  good  story.  All  through  the  various 
sequences  one  is  aware  of  the  careful  building  to  the  theme  as 
represented  by  Jo,  with  her  ambition  and  courage  and  womanli- 
ness.    The  stories  of  the  others  shuttle  back  and  forth  across  the 
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bright  threads  that  belong  predominantly  to  Jo — Jo,  the  indi- 
vidual, who  emerges  from  the  fireside  of  childish  loyalties  to  fill 
a  larger  place  as  the  beloved  daughter,  sister,  and  wife.  Every 
piece  of  business  was  planned  to  develop  the  central  idea  of  self- 
realization  of  the  individual  within  the  bounds  of  family  integrity. 

The  script  contains  nineteen  sequences,  a  greater  number  than 
there  is  in  any  other  script  of  this  collection.  The  adaptors  made 
use  of  a  large  variety  of  episodes,  with  sudden  changes  of  pace 
within  the  individual  scenes.  These  contrasts  increase  the  drama 
and  add  to  the  suspense,  because,  in  effect,  they  advance  or  retard 
the  aims  of  the  main  character.  Even  the  most  casual  events  are 
so  arranged  as  to  emphasize  these  contrasts.  For  instance,  the 
gay  spirit  that  pervades  the  Christmas  breakfast  scene  is  sud- 
denly changed  to  one  of  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  a  more  un- 
fortunate family;  the  success  of  the  holiday  play  is  interrupted 
by  the  collapse  of  the  homemade  scenery;  and  Jo's  delight  in 
reading  her  first  published  story  is  offset  by  Beth's  illness.  Not 
even  Laurie's  proffered  love  compensates  Jo  for  the  loss  of  Meg 
through  marriage.  In  New  York  Jo's  happiness  in  her  work  is 
given  a  terrific  blow  when  Aunt  March  fails  to  take  her  to  Europe. 
Still  another  high  point  in  Jo's  emotional  development  is  to  be 
found  just  after  the  opera  sequence,  when  she  is  filled  with  great 
ambitions  and  happiness,  and  then  is  suddenly  called  home  by  the 
sad  news  about  little  Beth.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the 
simple  events  that  happen  in  this  family  are  brought  into  the 
story  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  effect  on  Jo  and  upon  her 
growth  and  development  in  spite  of  the  everyday  set-backs  of  life. 

The  motion  picture  presented  fairly  and  accurately  the  period 
of  the  setting  of  the  story  and  told  interestingly  and  sympatheti- 
cally the  problems  of  its  main  characters.  Readers  of  the  book 
may  have  missed  certain  favorite  chapters,  which  did  not  appear 
in  the  picture,  such  as  the  burning  of  Jo's  first  story,  the  ice- 
skating  party  when  Amy  nearly  drowns,  or  more  of  the  fine 
character  of  the  father  and  the  courageous  mother ;  but  the  adap- 
tors of  necessity  had  to  choose  the  material  that  had  the  most 
direct  bearing  on  the  main  theme.  In  doing  this,  they  were  faced 
with  the  problem  of  covering  many  time  lapses,  both  long  and 
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short.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  passing  of  time  has  been 
unobtrusively  woven  into  each  sequence — either  to  be  inferred 
by  the  event  that  takes  place  or  made  plain  by  a  few  words  from 
one  of  the  characters.  Some  of  the  episodes  seem  rather  short 
in  the  script;  but  on  the  screen  the  picture  flowed  smoothly  and 
with  good  continuity. 

The  script  of  Little  Women  included  in  this  book  is  an  accurate 
version  of  the  finished  picture  as  shown  in  theaters.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  version  it  was  necessary  to  combine  the  Heermans' 
script  with  a  verbatim  transcript  taken  from  the  completed  pic- 
ture. Each  separate  scene  that  was  used  in  the  picture  is  num- 
bered and  its  actual  footage  is  given.  This  may  be  of  interest 
to  certain  readers  who  wish  to  study  these  details.  Of  course  it 
is  not  necessary  for  writers  to  break  up  their  scripts  into  so  many 
scenes,  as  the  director  usually  discovers  on  the  set  interesting 
camera  angles,  and  the  final  choice  of  scenes  that  are  put  in  the 
picture  is  made  in  the  cutting  room,  where  the  effectiveness  of 
each  scene  can  be  properly  judged. 

From  this  script  several  points  may  be  noted  in  connection  with 
the  manner  in  which  certain  scenes  are  directed  and  put  together 
in  the  cutting  room.  For  example,  entrances  are  handled  several 
times  in  the  following  way :  One  person  is  seen  in  a  room  engaged 
in  some  bit  of  business  when  he  hears  another  person  open  a  door, 
walk,  or  speak,  a  few  seconds  before  that  person  appears  on  the 
screen.  This  directs  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  fact  that 
another  character  is  about  to  enter,  thus  arousing  interest  in  his 
entrance. 

The  practice  is  often  followed  of  cutting  scenes  when  charac- 
ters are  walking  through  doors,  sitting  down,  or  in  action.  This 
tends  to  make  the  change  of  scene  less  obtrusive,  because  the 
characters  are  in  action  at  the  time  the  cut  is  made.  For  ex- 
ample, when  a  person  leaves  a  room,  he  is  last  seen  as  he  reaches 
the  doorway;  then,  in  the  scene  which  follows  in  the  next  room, 
the  same  character  is  "picked  up"  coming  through  the  same  door- 
way. Again,  when  a  character  sits  down,  it  is  customary  to  show 
him  about  to  be  seated  in,  say,  a  medium  shot;  then  the  camera 
shifts  to  a  closer  shot  as  the  character  actually  sits  down. 
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Frequently  the  change  is  made  from  a  medium  shot  to  a  closer 
shot  in  the  middle  of  a  line  being  spoken  by  one  of  the  actors. 
This  usually  means  that  two  cameras  shot  the  scene  at  the  same 
time,  one  medium  and  one  close,  so  that  one  sound  track  matched 
both  pieces  of  film.  This  practice  of  cutting  to  closer  shots  at 
any  time  desired  does  much  to  point  up  emphasis  where  it  is 
needed. 

In  several  sequences  there  is  brief  mention  of  the  fact  that 
music  is  heard  in  the  distance.  Often  this  was  the  specially 
written  theme  song,  "JosePmne>"  which  was  used  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  enhance  the  mood  of  certain  scenes.  In  sequence  14 
a  slight  variation  was  used,  in  that  the  music  continued  after  the 
Professor  had  stopped  playing,  because  it  was  felt  that  while  this 
music  suited  the  scenes  immediately  following,  yet  it  was  not 
practicable  for  the  Professor  to  continue  to  play  the  piano.  All 
these  musical  interpolations  are  recorded  on  the  sound  track  after 
the  picture  is  edited,  so  that  they  begin  and  end  at  the  proper  point 
for  effectiveness. 

At  the  beginning  of  sequence  16  a  simple  method  is  used  to 
infer  that  the  characters  are  attending  an  opera  performance. 
The  opera  itself  was  not  important  to  the  story;  but  the  effect  of 
the  music  upon  Jo  was  part  of  her  growth  and  appreciation. 

An  analysis  of  the  contribution  made  by  each  person  who 
shared  the  responsibility  for  the  complete  translation  from  book 
to  screen  would  point  out  the  many  factors  necessary  to  produce 
a  picture  as  thoroughly  successful  as  this  one  was.  The  care- 
ful, sympathetic  direction  of  George  Cukor  did  much  to  preserve 
the  spirit  of  the  story.  Also,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  drawing 
power  of  a  rising  star  from  the  intrinsic  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  picture.  Katharine  Hepburn,  who  had  just  swept 
across  the  screens  of  the  country  in  the  leading  role  of  Morning 
Glory,  is  an  actress  of  strong  personality,  and  was  easily  the 
most  popular  player  of  the  season.  The  role  of  Jo  in  Little 
Women  might  well  have  been  created  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott  with 
just  such  a  girl  in  mind,  so  excellently  did  Miss  Hepburn  fill  it. 

Taken  all  together,  this  picture  is  a  good  example  of  the  insight 
and  close  cooperation  that  is  needed  by  writers,  producers,  and 
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actors  if  the  fine  art  of  the  photoplay  is  to  be  developed  to  its 
fullest  extent. 


COMBINED  SCRIPT  AND  TRANSCRIPT 

(Scene  1 :  14  feet,  14  frames1)  FADE-IN:  Blue  Eagle  Sign, 
reading:  "N.R.A.  MEMBER  U.  S.     We  do  our  part." 

LAP  DISSOLVE 
(2:  16,  12)  Radio  broadcasting.     Radio  trademark,  and  leg- 
end: "A  Radio  Picture."  FADE-OUT 
(3 :  22,  2)  FADE-IN:  PICTORIAL  BACKGROUND.    An 
orchestra  can  be  heard  playing,  and  against  a  pictorial  background 
there  is  the  legend: 

"Radio  Pictures  Presents 

KATHARINE  HEPBURN 

in 

Little  Women 

by 

Louisa  M.  Alcott 

Merian  C.  Cooper,  Executive  Producer" 

LAP  DISSOLVE 
(4:  22,  4)  PICTORIAL  BACKGROUND.    Legend: 
"with 

Joan  Bennett 
Paul  Lukas 

Edna  Mae  Oliver 
Jean  Parker 
Frances  Dee 

Henry  Stephenson 

Douglass  Montgomery" 

LAP  DISSOLVE 

1The  length  of  scenes  is  measured  in  feet  and  frames.  A  frame  is  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  Most  of  the  scenes  in  this  picture  did  not  contain  an  even 
number  of  feet,  and  the  overage  has  been  indicated  in  frames;  that  is,  "14  feet, 
14  frames"  indicates  that  the  scene  is  14  feet  long  plus  14  frames,  or  14  feet 
plus  10^2  inches. 
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(5:  8,  3)  PICTORIAL  BACKGROUND.    Legend: 
"Directed  by  GEORGE  CUKOR" 

LAP  DISSOLVE 
(6 :  6)  PICTORIAL  BACKGROUND.    Legend: 

"Associate  Producer  ....  Kenneth  MacGowan" 

LAP  DISSOLVE 
(7:  14)  PICTORIAL  BACKGROUND.    Legend: 
"Screen  play  by   . .   Sarah  Y.  Mason  and  Victor  Heerman 

Photographed  by Henry  Gerrard 

Costumes  by Walter  Plunkett 

Settings  by Hobe  Erwin 

Production  Associate Del  Andrews" 

LAP  DISSOLVE 
(8 :  17,  9)  PICTORIAL  BACKGROUND.     Orchestra  heard 
playing,  with  the  legend: 

"Music  by   Max  Steiner 

Art  Director Van  Nest  Polglase 

Recorded  by Frank  H.  Harris 

Edited  by Jack  Kitchin 

Recorded  by  RCA  Victor  System 
Passed  by  National  Board  of  Review- 
All  rights  reserved.     Copyright  MCMXXXIII 
RKO-Radio  Pictures,  Inc." 

FADE-OUT 

SEQUENCE  1 

(9:  29,  9)  FADE-IN:  EXT.  STREET— MED.  LONG 
SHOT.  Snow  falling.  Orchestra  heard.  A  picturesque  and 
atmospheric  scene  in  Concord  on  a  snowy,  late  afternoon  of  the 
Civil  War  period.  We  see  old-fashioned  vehicles  and  hear  the 
jingle  of  sleigh-bells.  The  shop  windows  have  displays  of 
Christmas  toys,  and  the  ladies  emerging  are  laden  with  Christmas 
packages,  for  it  is  just  a  few  days  before  Christmas.  There  is 
general  activity  along  the  sidewalks,  and  a  band  of  Civil  War 
soldiers  marches  through  the  f.g.  toward  the  b.g.  of  the  scene. 

LAP  DISSOLVE 
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(10:  9,  9)  EXT.  STORE— MED.  LONG  SHOT.  Snow 
falling.  Orchestra  heard;  also  cheering  and  indistinct  talking. 
A  sign  over  the  door  in  this  scene  reads:  "United  States  Christian 
Commission,  Concord  Division."  LAP  DISSOLVE 

(11:11,  12)  EXT.  STREET— MED.  LONG  SHOT.  Snow 
falling.  Orchestra  heard.  People  stand  about,  cheering.  Sol- 
diers are  marching  to  b.g.  of  scene  and  children  are  running  after 
the  soldiers.  LAP  DISSOLVE 

(12:  11,  8)  INT.  ROOM  IN  STORE— DAY— MED. 
SHOT.  WOMEN  working  in  large  room  similar  to  a  store.  Or- 
chestra heard. 

(13:  151,  5)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  CAMERA  PANS 
AROUND  getting  in  the  varied  atmosphere  of  an  old  warehouse 
which  has  been  turned  into  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  War  Relief 
Center.  Here  supplies  are  collected  to  be  sent  to  various  relief 
points.  The  good  ladies,  rich  and  poor,  are  busily  cutting  out  and 
sewing  flannel  jackets  and  woolen  shirts  and  knitting  socks.  At 
some  tables,  bandages  are  being  made  from  old  sheets  and  pil- 
lowcases. At  other  tables,  food  supplies  and  other  contributions, 
which  have  been  collected,  are  being  sorted,  checked,  and  packed 
into  boxes  and  baskets  for  shipment.  In  one  corner  is  a  small 
group  of  poverty-stricken  women  waiting  patiently  to  receive  the 
necessities  that  are  being  handed  out.  Their  ragged  children  are 
playing  around  or  are  trying  to  warm  their  feet  at  an  old  stove, 
while  the  pinched  mothers  huddle  into  their  insufficient  shawls  and 
exchange  news  of  their  men  contained  in  the  last  letters  they 
have  had  from  the  front.  It  is  an  indistinguishable  medley  of 
sound,  and  the  orchestra  can  still  be  heard.  CAMERA  IN  ITS 
PANNING  REACHES  MRS.  MARCH  (MARMEE)  a  kindly- 
faced,  middle-aged  woman,  who  is  handing  a  basket  to  a  shabby, 
old  man. 

MARMEE :  So  you're  going  to  Washington  ? 

OLD  MAN :  Yes,  ma'am.     My  son  is  sick  in  a  hospital  there. 

MARMEE:  Oh,  this  will  be  an  anxious  Christmas  for  you. 
(She  turns  to  a  shelf  and  picks  up  a  coat  as  she  talks.)  I  think 
this  one  will  do.  Let's  try  this.  (She  helps  old  man  into  coat.) 
Is  it  your  only  son  ? 
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OLD  MAN :  No,  ma'am.  I  had  four,  but  two  were  killed  and 
one  is  a  prisoner. 

MARMEE :  You've  done  a  great  deal  for  your  country,  sir. 

OLD  MAN :  Oh,  not  a  mite  more  than  I  ought,  ma'am.  I'd 
go  myself  if  I  was  any  use.  {He  fumbles  with  the  button  on  the 
overcoat.)  Thank  you  for  the  overcoat.  {He  starts  to  walk 
away  to  the  right,  but  Marmee  has  been  watching  him  with  pity 
in  her  eyes.  Impulsively  she  picks  up  her  purse,  takes  money 
from  it,  and  overtakes  the  old  man. ) 

MARMEE:  Wait!  {She  is  putting  money  in  his  hand.)  I 
hope  you  find  him  better.  {Her  voice  is  hearty  and  cheery, 
and  the  old  man  is  almost  overcome  as  he  tries  to  thank 
her.) 

OLD  MAN:  Thank  you,  ma'am.  God  bless  you.  Merry 
Christmas!  Merry  Christmas!  {He  backs  away,  smiling 
bravely  through  the  half-frozen  rheum  in  his  old  eyes,  his  hand 
to  his  heart  in  formal  courtesy.  Marmee  watches  him  exit,  a 
smile  on  her  face  as  she  bids  him  "Merry  Christmas!") 

WOMAN'S  VOICE:  Oh,  Mrs.  March,  will  you  sign  this? 

Marmee  turns  as  the  woman  enters  with  a  book,  holding  pencil 
out  to  Marmee. 

WOMAN :  So  I  can  get  it  off. 

To  hide  the  tears  that  will  come,  Marmee  turns  her  head  away, 
and  the  woman  notices  it. 

WOMAN:  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

MARMEE:  When  I  see  things  like  that  poor,  old  man,  it 
makes  me  ashamed  to  think  how  little  I  can  do. 

WOMAN:  But,  my  dear,  you're  doing  all  you  can  here,  and 
your  husband  is  there — 

MARMEE:  Yes,  I  know;  but  his  last  son  is  lying  ill,  miles 
away,  waiting  to  say  good-by  to  him  forever  perhaps,  while  I 
have  my  four  girls  to  comfort  me. 

WOMAN  {eagerly  seizing  this  topic  as  a  comforting  one)  : 
And  a  real  comfort  they  are,  too,  aren't  they? 

MARMEE :  I  couldn't  bear  it  without  them.  {Signing  book) 
Meg  and  Jo  are  working,  you  know. 

WOMAN :  Yes. 
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MARMEE  (returning  book  and  pencil  to  woman)  :  Meg  is  a 
nursery  governess. 

WOMAN.  Oh.  LAP  DISSOLVE 

(14:  16,  1)  INT.  NURSERY  ROOM  IN  KING  HOME— 
MED.  SHOT.  Orchestra  heard.  Meg  is  eagerly  putting  on  her 
hat  and  cape,  while  the  three  children  clamor  around  her  and 
embrace  her. 

MEG:  Merry  Christmas! 

MARYLIN :  Merry  Christmas ! 

MEG:  Remember,  Lily,  Santa  Claus  is  watching  you.  (The 
children  nod. ) 

MARYLIN :  Come  on,  Tony,  let's  go  to  the  blackboard. 

Meg  sends  them  toward  the  blackboard,  and  with  a  happy  sigh 
leaves  the  scene.  LAP  DISSOLVE 

(15:  9,  8)  INT.  AUNT  MARCH'S  PARLOR— DAY— 
MED.  SHOT.  Aunt  March  has  "dropped  off"  in  her  chair,  with 
Mop,  the  dog,  on  her  lap.  The  parrot  is  on  his  stand  near  by. 
Jo  is  reading  Belsham's  essays,  with  glances  toward  Aunt  March. 

JO  (reading)  :  "We  know  as  well  what  are  the  baneful  fruits 
of  selfishness  and  self-indulgence.  Bad  habits  take  root  with 
fearful  rapid — " 

(16:  7,  9)  CLOSE  SHOT  JO  reading  from  book. 

JO:  " — ity  even  in  the  richest  natures.  (Jo  glances  expect- 
antly toward  the  dozing  woman  across  from  her,  whom  we  can- 
not see  in  this  scene.  Jo  is  evidently  waiting  for  her  to  become 
sound  asleep,  and  she  reads  more  slowly  as  she  continues:)  They 
grow — " 

(17:  4,  11)  CLOSE  SHOT  AUNT  MARCH  seated  in  chair, 
sleeping,  her  head  nodding,  the  dog  on  her  lap.  We  hear  Jo's 
voice  reading:  " — and  ripen  and  bear  their  fruit — " 

( 18 :  5,  1 1 )  CLOSE  SHOT.     Jo  continues  reading  from  book: 

JO:  " — like  southern  vines  and  weeds — "  (Jo  looks  in  the 
Aunt's  direction  as  a  snore  is  heard. ) 

(19:  3,  11)  CLOSE  SHOT  AUNT  MARCH  sleeping.  Jo's 
voice  is  heard  still  reading  from  the  book:  " — almost — " 

(20:  3,  7)  CLOSE  SHOT  JO  with  her  eye  in  the  Aunt's  di- 
rection, smiling  as  she  reads: 
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JO :  "—in  a  single—" 

(21:  31,  11)  MED.  SHOT  ROOM.  Still  watching  Aunt 
March,  Jo  rises  slowly,  puts  the  book  on  the  desk,  and  continues 
the  sentence  from  memory: 

JO :  " — day  and  night.  Crush  them,  pluck  them  out  pitilessly 
from  their  very  first  appearance,  and  do  not  weary — " 

CAMERA  PULLS  BACK  as  Jo  tiptoes  forward,  still  speak- 
ing from  memory,  watching  Aunt  March  to  see  whether  she  stays 
asleep.     Aunt  March  is  snoring  peacefully. 

JO :  " — of  the  labor  of  plucking  them  out  again  and  again." 

CAMERA  PANS  WITH  JO  as  she  leaves  the  room  and  runs 
up  the  stairway  to  get  her  hat  and  wrap,  preparatory  to  going 
home. 

(22:  25,  6)  MED.  SHOT  ROOM.  The  parrot  screams 
"Good-byl     Good-byl"  and  startles  Aunt  March. 

AUNT  MARCH:  Hold  your  tongue,  you  disrespectful  old 
bird!  (Not  seeing  that  Jo  has  slipped  out)  Go  on,  Josephine! 
(Not  getting  a  response,  she  looks  at  Jo's  vacant  chair,  then 
looks  around  the  room,  throws  the  dog  off  her  lap,  and  rises 
angrily. ) 

(23:  20,  1)  MED.  LONG  SHOT  FROM  HALLWAY, 
showing  Aunt  March  coming  from  the  parlor,  calling:  "Jose- 
phine!" She  stops  in  doorway  to  hall  and  waits  as  Jo  comes 
down  the  stairs  cautiously,  with  her  coat  and  hat.  Jo  stops 
meekly. 

AUNT  MARCH:  Well,  where  are  you  off  to,  Miss? 

(24:  99)  HALLWAY— CLOSE  SHOT  as  Jo  talks  to  her 
Aunt: 

JO:  Oh,  I  didn't  think  you'd  mind.  It  was  nearly  time  and 
the  girls  said  they'd  be  home  early  so  we  could  rehearse  my  play 
for  Christmas. 

AUNT  MARCH  (nodding  grimly  at  such  ingratitude)  :  Never 
a  thought  about  my  Christmas.  Flying  off  without  a  word  of 
cheer  or  greeting  for  your  poor,  old  aunt. 

JO :  Oh,  I'm  sorry,  Aunt  March.     Merry  Christmas. 

AUNT  MARCH  (angrily)  :  Merry  Christmas.  (She  turns 
and  marches  toward  the  left,  Jo  crossing  behind  her.     Aunt 
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March  stops,  lifts  her  dress  skirt,  and  takes  envelopes  from  pocket 
in  petticoat.) 

CAMERA  PANS  UP  revealing  Jo  watching  her. 

AUNT  MARCH :  Here,  it's  a  dollar  for  each.  (As  Jo  hesi- 
tates to  take  the  proffered  envelopes)  Well,  take  them. 

JO  (taking  the  envelopes)  :  Thank  you,  Aunty. 

AUNT  MARCH:  Never  mind  thanking  me.  Just  spend  it 
wisely.  That's  all  I  ask,  though  it's  more  than  I  can  expect 
when  you're  so  much  like  your  father,  waltzing  off  to  war  and 
letting  other  folks  look  out  for  his  family. 

JO  (proudly,  resenting  this)  :  There's  nobody  looking  out  for 
us.  And  we  don't  ask  favors  from  anybody — and  I'm  very  proud 
of  Father,  and  you  should  be  too. 

AUNT  MARCH :  Highty-tighty !  Don't  you  be  impertinent, 
Miss! 

JO  (apologetically)  :  I'm  sorry,  Aunty. 

AUNT  MARCH :  It  isn't  preachers  that  are  going  to  win  this 
war.     It's  fighters ! 

JO  (anxious  to  get  away)  :  Yes,  Aunty.     Can  I  go? 

AUNT  MARCH :  Well,  go  on. 

(25:  62,  8)  HALLWAY— MED.  SHOT.  CAMERA 
SHOOTING  DOWN  STAIRWAY  at  Aunt  March,  talking  as 
she  starts  upstairs;  Jo  below  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

AUNT  MARCH :  Did  you  clean  Polly's  cage  today? 

JO :  Yes,  Aunty.     (Putting  on  her  hat) 

AUNT  MARCH :  Did  you  wash  those  teacups  and  put  them 
away  carefully? 

JO :  Yes,  Aunty. 

AUNT  MARCH:  Didn't  break  any? 

JO :  No,  Aunty. 

AUNT  MARCH:  And  how  about  the  teaspoons? 

JO :  I  polished  them. 

AUNT  MARCH:  Yes.  Very  well,  then.  (Discovers  dust 
on  railing)  Here,  just  a  minute!     Come  back  here! 

Jo  runs  upstairs  to  Aunt  March,  who  points  to  dust  on  rail. 

AUNT  MARCH :  Look  at  this.  You  haven't  dusted  properly. 
I  want  this  stair  rail  dusted  and  polished  before  you  leave  here. 
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She  slaps  Jo's  hand  and  then  continues  upstairs.  Jo  glares 
after  her,  then  stoops  and  dusts  the  rail  with  her  muff.  Jo 
glances  up  in  the  direction  Aunt  March  has  gone,  then  straddles 
the  rail. 

(26:  11,  2)  HALLWAY— MED.  SHOT  (SHOOTING 
DOWN  THE  STAIRS)  as  Jo  slides  down  rail  to  hall  below, 
runs  to  door  in  b.g.,  and  exits  quickly,  closing  door  after  her. 

LAP  DISSOLVE 

(27:  12,  8)  INT.  SCHOOLROOM— DAY— MED.  SHOT 
(shooting  through  cloakroom  into  schoolroom).  The  girls  are 
standing,  backs  to  camera,  singing  a  Christmas  carol,  "Little 
Town  of  Bethlehem."  Mr.  Davis,  the  teacher,  is  leading  them 
and  singing  with  them. 

GIRLS  AND  DAVIS: 

"While  mortals  sleep,  the  angels  keep 
Their  watch  of  wondering  love." 

(28:  30,  3)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  GIRLS  as  Davis  directs 
them  while  they  sing. 

DAVIS:  Higher!     Higher! 

GIRLS:  "Oh  morning  stars,  together  proclaim  the  holy 
birth—" 

Davis  looks  off  to  the  right.  CAMERA  PANS  OVER  to  a 
corner,  revealing  Amy,  a  culprit,  holding  a  slate  which  reads:  "I 
AM  ASHAMED  OF  MYSELF."  In  order  to  read  this  the 
CAMERA  PANS  to  a  CLOSE-UP  of  the  slate.  The  girls  can 
be  heard  singing:  " — and  praises  sing  to  God,  the  King,  and 
peace  to  men — " 

(29:  48,  13)  MED.  SHOT  DAVIS  AND  GIRLS  singing, 
with  Amy  in  the  right  f.g.,  looking  off  sternly  as  the  voices  finish 
the  last  words  of  the  song:  " — on  earth." 

DAVIS :  Thank  you  very  much,  ladies.  And  now  I  wish  you 
all  a  very  merry  Christmas. 

GIRLS  (talking  at  once) :  Same  to  you,  Mr.  Davis.  Good- 
by. 

DAVIS :  School  is  dismissed. 

The  girls  run  to  the  f.  g.  exit,  all  talking  at  once,  indistinctly. 
Davis  walks  over  to  Amy. 
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DAVIS :  Amy  March,  you  may  close  the  door. 

CAMERA  MOVES  BACK,  revealing  the  girls  getting  their 
wraps  from  the  hall  closet  as  Amy  comes  to  door  and  closes  it, 
angrily  glaring  at  girls. 

ONE  GIRL:  That'll  teach  her— 

(30:  7,  12)  HALLWAY— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  OF 
GROUP  OF  GIRLS  getting  into  wraps. 

GIRL :  — not  to  cut  up  didos ! 

ANOTHER  GIRL:  Just  serves  that  stuck-up  Amy  March 
right ! 

ANOTHER  GIRL:  What's  he  going  to  do  to  her? 

(31:  10,  9)  SCHOOLROOM— CLOSE  SHOT.  Amy  is 
sobbing.  Davis  turns  over  the  slate  which  has  cartoons  of  him- 
self on  one  side  of  it. 

DAVIS  {angrily)  :  I  can  see  there's  nothing  for  me  to  do  but 
stop  by  and  show  your  mother  how,  instead  of  doing  your  sums, 
you  cover  your  slate  with  sketches — 

(32:  8,  1)  INSERT:  SLATE  with  sketches  of  spectacled 
teacher,  and  legend:  "Young  ladies,  my  eyes  are  upon  you." 

DAVIS  :  — most  uncomplimentary  sketches. 

(33:  3,  6)  SCHOOLROOM— MED.  CLOSE-UP  DAVIS, 
looking  down  sternly.     Amy  is  heard  sobbing. 

(34 :  20,  2)  CLOSE-UP  AMY  looking  up  in  his  direction,  sob- 
bing as  she  pleads: 

AMY :  Oh,  please,  Mr.  Davis.  I'll  never  do  it  again,  sir.  And 
she'd  be  so  disappointed  in  me.     Please — 

(35:  12,  3)  MED.  CLOSE-UP  DAVIS  looking  down  in 
Amy's  direction.     He  relents. 

DAVIS :  Well,  I  should  hate  to  spoil  her  Christmas  and  for 
that  reason  alone,  young  lady,  I  shall  overlook  it. 

(36:  3,  5)  CLOSE-UP  AMY  looking  up  in  his  direction,  de- 
lightedly. 

AMY :  Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Davis ! 

(37:  2,  14)  MED.  CLOSE-UP  DAVIS  looking  down. 

DAVIS  {sternly)  :  You  may  go! 

(38:  9,  10)  CLOSE  SHOT  as  Amy  speaks  gratefully: 

AMY :  Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Davis. 
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He  exits  as  CAMERA  FOLLOWS  HER  as  she  backs  away 
toward  the  cloakroom,  still  speaking. 

AMY:  Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  Thank  you,  sir.  (She 
starts  to  open  door.) 

(39:  47,  3)  HALL  CLOAKROOM— CLOSE  SHOT.  The 
girls  are  standing  about  waiting  in  excited  speculation  as  to  Amy's 
fate.  Amy  enters,  drying  her  tears.  The  girls  close  the  doors 
and  swoop  down  on  her,  all  talking  at  once  and  asking:  "What 
did  he  do?"     "What  did  he  say?" 

Amy  crosses  the  cloakroom  and  hangs  her  apron  on  a  hook. 
The  girls  give  her  a  hat  which  she  puts  on  as  she  talks. 

AMY  (with  lofty  disdain)  :  I  just  said  that  if  I  ever  told  my 
mother  the  way  he  treated  me,  she'd  take  me  out  of  his  old 
school.  She's  never  been  reconciliated  anyway,  since  my  father 
lost  his  money,  and  she's  had  to  suffer  the  degarradation  of  me 
being  thrown  with  a  lot  of  ill-mannered  girls —  (she  turns  at  the 
door,  drops  some  of  her  elegance,  and  gives  it  to  them 
straight:)  — who  stick  their  noses  into  refined  people's  business' 
(She  leaves  them  flat.  They  look  after  her,  then  turn  to  each 
other  and  murmur  indistinctly.)  LAP  DISSOLVE 

(40:  19,  1)  INT.  MARCH  LIVING  ROOM— LATE 
AFTERNOON— CLOSE  SHOT  BETH.  She  is  playing  the 
piano,  having  difficulty  with  the  old  keys,  which  stick. 

BETH  (singing)  :  "Yet  a  short  while  longer  thou'll  be  fairer 
till  too  soon  .  .  ."  (She  strikes  a  key  that  will  not  make  a 
sound,  taps  it  several  times,  and  then  continues  to  sing  and  play:) 
"I'll  make—" 

(41 :  6,  15)  CLOSE  SHOT  at  Beth' s  feet.  Three  little  kit- 
tens that  have  hopped  out  of  their  basket  are  intrigued  by  Beth' s 
feet,  which  go  up  and  down  on  the  old  pedals.  Her  voice  is  heard 
over  this  scene,  singing:  " — a  present  for  my  sister — " 

(42:  12,  12)  CLOSE  SHOT  BETH,  singing  and  playing. 

BETH  (singing)  :  " — dear.  (She  again  strikes  a  note  that 
doesn't  make  a  sound,  taps  it  several  times,  and  then  continues:) 
Bloom  my  tiny — "  (She  looks  down  toward  her  feet.) 

(43:  7,  4)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Beth  rises,  picks  up  kit- 
tens, cuddles  them,  and  starts  toward  their  basket. 
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(44:  18,  3)  MED.  SHOT.  Beth  puts  the  kittens  in  their  bas- 
ket.    Hannah,  the  serving  woman,  comes  in  with  tea-things. 

BETH :  Oh,  Hannah,  is  it  tea  time  ? 

HANNAH :  Yes. 

BETH  (going  to  the  table)  :  I'll  set  the  table. 

HANNAH :  Thank  you,  Beth.  It'll  be  a  help  to  me  'cause  my 
bread's  riz.      (Hannah  starts  back  across  toward  the  kitchen.) 

(45:  8,  15)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Hannah,  passing  the 
window,  looks  out  and  sees  someone  coming. 

HANNAH :  The  girls  are  getting  home  early. 

BETH  (coming  to  her  side  and  speaking  eagerly)  :  Are  they 
coming  ? 

HANNAH:  Just  passing  the  Laurence  house.  (They  both 
watch  out  of  the  window. ) 

(46:  4,  2)  EXT.  LAURENCE  HOUSE— MED.  LONG 
SHOT.     Jo,  sliding  into  scene,  starts  to  fall  in  snow. 

(47:  20,  7)  EXT.  WALK  IN  FRONT  OF  LAURENCE 
HOUSE— MED.  SHOT.     Jo  is  falling  to  ground. 

JO :  Christopher  Columbus !  (She  feels  herself  slipping  and 
falls.     Amy  and  Meg  come  into  the  scene.) 

MEG :  Jo,  don't  use  such  dreadful  expressions ! 

Jo  rises.  They  turn  and  see  horse-drawn  buggy  approaching. 
CAMERA  MOVES  ALONG  with  them  as  they  walk. 

MEG :  And  here  comes  old  Mr.  Laurence.  What  if  he  should 
hear  you? 

JO :  I  don't  care.  I  like  good  strong  words  that  mean  some- 
thing. (They  pause  at  driveway  as  the  carriage  is  about  to  enter 
the  grounds.)  Oh,  bother.  Now  we're  going  to  have  to  speak 
to  him. 

Horse  and  carriage  approach  in  front  of  girls. 

(48:  22)  MED.  SHOT.  Mr.  Laurence  drives  into  his  estate, 
his  driver  seated  in  the  rear  of  the  carriage,  bells  jingling  on  the 
horses.  He  glances  at  the  girls  austerely,  with  a  curt  nod  and 
"How  do!"  and  drives  on  past  them.  CAMERA  PANS  BACK 
to  the  three  girls  watching  him  with  some  signs  of  awe. 

AMY :  It  makes  my  knees  chatter  just  to  look  at  him.  (CAM- 
ERA TRUCKS  with  the  girls  as  they  walk  along  the  sidewalk.) 
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JO:  I  feel  sorry  for  that  poor  boy,  shut  up  all  alone  with 
such  an  old  ogre  for  a  grandfather.  (Jo  glances  toward  the 
house  and  shows  surprise. )     Oh,  look !     There  he  is ! 

AMY :  Where?     (Jo  points  in  the  direction  of  the  house.) 

(49:  3,  3)  EXT.  HOUSE— MED.  SHOT  UPSTAIRS 
WINDOW.  Laurie,  caught  looking,  hastily  steps  behind  cur- 
tain at  window. 

(50 :  12,  14)  DRIVEWAY— MED.  SHOT.  Jo  is  still  point- 
ing toward  the  house,  and  the  other  girls  are  looking. 

MEG :  Don't  point.     He'll  think  you're  waving  at  him. 

JO :  He's  gone,  anyhow.  But  what  if  he  does?  (  Waving  big, 
to  annoy  Meg)  Hey!  Hey!  (Well  knowing  he  is  no  longer 
there) 

MEG  (horrified):  Jo!  Come  along,  Amy.  (Pulls  Amy 
along  and  hurries  on  ahead) 

CAMERA  STAYS  on  Jo  as  she  stands  looking  up  at  the  win- 
dow, but  the  laugh  changes  as  she  sees: 

(51 :  2,  4)  EXT.  WINDOW— MED.  SHOT.  Laurie,  grin- 
ning, waves  in  answer  to  Jo's  signal  and  calls:  "Hey!    Hey!" 

(52:  15,  1)  DRIVEWAY— MED.  SHOT.  Jo  sees  this. 
Horrified  that  she's  been  caught,  she  picks  up  her  skirts  and  runs, 
CAMERA  FOLLOWING  HER  as  she  jumps  over  the  gate  to 
her  own  home,  while  Laurie's  voice  can  be  heard  calling  indis- 
tinctly. 

(53:  15,  10)  MARCH  HALLWAY— MED.  SHOT 
(SHOOTING  FROM  OUTSIDE).  Beth  is  opening  the  door, 
standing  a  little  behind  it  to  avoid  the  cold  blast,  a  smile  on  her 
face  for  Jo,  who  runs  in  with  a  big  hug  and  a  laugh. 

BETH:  Jo! 

JO:  How's  my  Beth?  (Jo  continues  to  the  clothes  rack,  tear- 
ing off  her  wraps,  as  Beth  greets  Meg  and  Amy  with  a  kiss. ) 

AMY  (still  slightly  on  her  dignity)  :  Jo  just  did  the  most  dread- 
ful thing!     (She  goes  into  the  other  room.) 

MEG  (to  Beth)  :  Marmee  home  yet?     (Beth  closes  door.) 

BETH:  Not  yet,  sweet.     (They  go  toward  the  clothes  rack.) 

(54:  33,  7)  HALLWAY— MED.  SHOT.  The  girls  remove 
their  wraps.     Jo,  having  hung  up  hers,  holds  up  the  envelope. 
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JO :  Beth,  Merry  Christmas  from  Aunt  March !  (She  hands 
envelope  to  Beth  who  looks  into  it  wonderingly.) 

BETH:  Forme? 

JO  (hugging  Beth)  :  Yes,  darling,  for  you.  (Jo  goes  into 
other  room.) 

AMY :  We  got  one,  too. 

MEG :  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it,  dear  ? 

BETH:  I  don't  know.  Marmee  said  we  ought  not  to  spend 
anything  for  pleasure  since  our  men  are  suffering  so  in  the — 
(They  are  walking  into  the  living  room.) 

(55 :  33,  4)  LIVING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT.  Jo  is  tying  on 
her  apron  as  the  girls  approach. 

JO :  A  dollar  couldn't  do  the  army  much  good.  (She  crosses 
to  fireplace.)  So  I'm  going  to  buy  Undine  and  Sintram.  I've 
wanted  it  long  enough ! 

MEG  (trying  to  ease  her  conscience)  :  I'm  sure  Marmee  would 
approve  if  I  got  some  new  gloves.  I've  darned  my  old  ones  until 
I  can  hardly  get  them  on— (CAMERA  MOVES  CLOSER  as 
the  girls  sit  down) — and  she  always  says  a  real  lady  is  known  by 
her  neat  gloves  and  boots. 

AMY  (decidedly,  having  planted  herself  in  the  easy  chair)  : 
And  I  shall  get  a  nice  box  of  Faber's  drawing  pencils.  I  really 
need  them. 

(55a:  11,  8)  CLOSE  SHOT  BETH,  seated. 

BETH:  Then  I'd  like  to  spend  mine  for  some  new  music,  if 
you  don't  think  Marmee  would  mind. 

(56:  9,  10)  CLOSE  SHOT  JO  standing  in  front  of  fireplace. 

JO :  Let's  each  buy  what  we  want  and  have  a  little  fun.  (She 
sits  down. )     I'm  sure  we  work  hard  enough. 

(57:  15,  5)  CLOSE  SHOT  MEG,  seated. 

MEG  (darning  stockings;  discontentedly)  :  I  know  I  do.  It's 
not  the  work  I  mind  so  much.  It's  having  to  tell  Flo  King  how 
pretty  she  looks  in  things  that  I  know  would  look  as  well  on  me. 

(58:  73,  2)  MED.  SHOT  OF  THE  GROUP. 

JO :  Well,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  shut  up  all  day  with 
a  fussy  old  crosspatch  who  flies  off  the  handle  every  move  you 
make — 
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AMY:  Jo,  don't  use  slang.  (Virtuously)  Besides,  don't  for- 
get she  gave  us  the  dollar.  And  I'm  sure  neither  one  of  you 
suffers  as  I  do.  You  don't  have  to  go  to  that  nasty,  old  Davis 
school  with  impertinent  girls  who  laugh  at  your  dresses  and 
label  your  father  because  he  isn't  rich ! 

JO  (laughing)  :  Libel — libel !  Don't  say  label  as  if  papa  were 
a  pickle  bottle. 

AMY :  /  know  what  I  mean  and  you  needn't  be  statirical  about 
it !  ( With  dignity)  It's  proper  to  use  good  words  and  improve 
your  vocabill-ary! 

JO  (with  comical  face,  emitting  a  long  whistle  as  though  im- 
pressed) :  Whew!  Aren't  we  elegant?  (She  laughs  around  to 
others.) 

AMY  (hotly)  :  Well,  you'll  certainly  never  be  thought  so— 
with  your  slang  and  manners. 

JO :  I  hope  not !     I  never  want  to  be  elegant. 

AMY :  You  needn't  whistle  like  a  boy. 

JO :  That's  why  I  do  it.     (Whistles  defiantly) 

AMY :  Oh,  I  detest  rude,  unladylike  girls ! 

JO  (mimicking  Amy)  :  And  I  hate  affected,  niminy-piminy 
chits ! 

(59:  7)  CLOSE  SHOT  BETH  smiling  sweetly  and  quoting 
in  a  funny  little  voice: 

BETH :  "Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree !" 

(60:  14,  6)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  JO  AND  AMY  as  they 
look  at  each  other  belligerently,  then  drop  their  eyes  to  their  books, 
then  look  up  at  each  other  and  smile  in  forgiveness. 

(61 :  30,  14)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  ALL  FOUR  GIRLS. 

MEG  (elder-sisterly)  :  Really,  you're  both  to  blame.  You're 
old  enough  now  to  leave  off  boyish  tricks  and  behave  better,  Jose- 
phine. Now  you  are  so  tall  and  turn  up  your  hair,  you  must  re- 
member you  are  almost  a  young  lady. 

JO  (hotly)  :  No,  I'm  not!  And  if  turning  up  my  hair  makes 
me  one,  I'll  wear  it  down  till  I'm  a  hundred !  (  Takes  combs  out 
of  hair  and  shakes  it  down) 

MEG  (shocked):  Jo!  (To  Amy:)  And  as  for  you,  Amy, 
your  absurd  words  are  as  bad  as  Jo's  slang.     Your  airs  are  funny 
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now,  but  you'll  grow  up  an  affected  little  goose  if  you  don't  take 
care. 

BETH  (rises  from  her  chair  and  kneels  by  Meg)  :  Well,  if  Jo 
is  a  tomboy  and  Amy's  a  goose,  what  am  I,  please  ? 

MEG  (as  all  smile  toward  Beth  in  agreement)  :  You're  a  dear, 
and  nothing  else. 

JO:  And  we're — we're  three  ungrateful  wretches  who  don't 
deserve  you.  Oh,  wait  till  I  become  a  famous  author  and  make 
my  fortune — then  we'll  all  ride  in  fine  carriages  and  dress  like 
Flo  King,  snubbing  Amy's  friends  and  telling  Aunt  March  to  go 
to  the  dickens.     Come  on,  let's  rehearse.     We'll  start — 

(62 :  22,  2)  CLOSE  SHOT  JO  looking  through  papers.  Amy 
seated  in  chair  by  her. 

JO :  — with  the — oh,  the  fainting  scene !  You're  stiff  as  a 
poker  in  that,  Amy. 

AMY  (complainingly)  :  Well,  I  can't  help  it.  I've  never  seen 
anyone  faint,  and  I  don't  intend  to  make  myself  black  and  blue 
tumbling  flat  as  you  do. 

JO:  Oh,  it's  easy  if  you'll  only  watch  me.  Come  on!  (Put- 
ting Amy's  slate  on  floor,  she  takes  her  by  hand,  as  they  start  to 
rise. ) 

(63:  6,  1)  MED.  SHOT  GROUP  as  Jo  takes  Amy  toward 
back  of  room. 

AMY :  Well,  if  I  can  drop  gracefully,  I'll —  (They  stop  in  arch- 
way as  Jo  tries  to  get  Amy  into  the  feeling  of  the  scene. ) 

JO :  Now,  now,  when  I  come  in — 

(64:  54,  11)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  IN  ARCHWAY  as  Jo 
instructs  Amy. 

JO :  — you  see  the  horrible  look  in  my  eyes  and  you  shrink  back 
trembling.  Now —  (Jo  gestures  fiendishly.  Amy  tries  to  trem- 
ble and  crosses  to  place  where  her  rehearsal  is  to  begin.  Jo 
watches  her  in  disgust.)  Well,  get  into  the  mood.  Get  into 
the  mood!  Now — as  I  start  toward  you  with  wicked  intention! 
(Jo  illustrates,  but  Amy  stands  calmly  unmoved.  Jo  grabs  her 
and  turns  her  around.)  Oh,  Amy,  you — you,  you — (Jo  leans 
against  archway  and  appears  frightened) — draw  back  in  horror, 
covering  your  eyes  with  your  hands.     (Jo  staggers  and  cries:) 
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Rodrigo!     Rodrigo!     Save  me!     Save  me!     (Amy  has  walked 
away  calmly  while  Jo  has  thrown  herself  into  the  part.) 

(65 :  12,  10)  MED.  SHOT  ALL.  The  melodramatic  scream 
and  stagger  are  climaxed  by  a  realistic  dead  faint  that  shakes  the 
china.  Meg  jumps  from  her  seat  in  terror,  and  Beth  thinks 
Jo  has  surely  killed  herself  this  time.  They  themselves  al- 
most faint  with  relief  as  Jo  springs  to  her  feet  rubbing  her  el- 
bows. 

JO :  There,  you  see,  now,  it's  easy. 

(66 :  14,  15)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  as  Jo  turns  Amy  with  her 
back  to  the  camera. 

JO:  Now,  here  I  come.     (Villainously)  Ah  ha! 

AMY  (trying  to  tremble  and  retreat,  cries  distressfully)  : 
Rodrigo!  Rodrigo!  Oooh!  (CAMERA  FOLLOWS  as  the 
girls  cross  the  scene. ) 

(67:  4,  5)  MED.  SHOT  (ANGLE)  OF  ALL  as  Amy  re- 
treats. 

AMY :  Save  me — save  me !    Oooh !     (Amy  whirls  around.) 

(68:  10,  13)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  ALL  as  Amy  whirls 
around,  gets  ready  to  faint,  looks  for  a  soft  place,  then  crosses  to 
the  divan,  screams  and  does  a  lady-like  swoon  onto  it.  Jo 
groans  and  crosses  to  her  angrily.  Beth  and  Meg  laugh  and  run 
to  Jo. 

BETH :  Jo,  you  were  marvelous ! 

MEG:  That  was  lovely.     (All  are  talking  at  once.) 

(69:  9,  10)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  as  Marmee,  about  to  enter 
the  room,  hears  the  girls  laughing  and  talking.  She  pauses  in  the 
doorway. 

MARMEE :  Glad  to  find  you  so  merry,  my  girls. 

(70:  29,  2)  MED.  SHOT  with  Marmee  in  doorway,  and  the 
girls  with  backs  to  camera,  as  they  rush  to  her. 

MEG:  Darling! 

MARMEE:  How  is  your  cold,  Meg? 

MEG :  Much  better. 

MARMEE :  Kiss  me,  baby.  (She  kisses  all  the  girls.  Jo  is 
removing  Marmee' s  coat.)  Thank  you,  Jo.  Thank  you,  dear. 
You  look  tired  to  death,  Jo. 
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JO :  No,  Marmee,  I'm  not  tired.  {Jo  takes  her  hat  and  coat 
into  hall.) 

BETH:  Your  slippers  are  all  ready  now. 

MARMEE:  Oh,  that's  my  Bethie —  {Marmee  has  walked  to 
chair  and  starts  to  sit  down. ) 

(71 :  65)  MED.  SHOT.  Marmee  sits  and  Beth  changes  her 
slippers.     Amy  stands  by  her  chair. 

MARMEE :  Dearie— 

MEG  {coming  over  to  Marmee)  :  Did  you  have  a  hard  day, 
Marmee?     {Jo  comes  in  also.) 

MARMEE :  No,  I  had  a  very  pleasant  day,  dear,  but  it's  good 
to  be  home.  {She  takes  a  letter  from  pocket  as  she  talks.)  I 
have  a  treat  for  you. 

BETH :  A  letter  from  Father? 

JO:  Three  cheers  for  Father.  Does  he  tell  about  any  bat- 
tles? 

MARMEE:  "Give  them  all  my  dear  love  and  a  kiss.  Tell 
them  I  know  they  will  do  their  duty  faithfully,  fight  their  bosom 
enemies  bravely  and  conquer  themselves  so  beautifully  that  when  I 
come  back  to  them  I  may  be  fonder  and  prouder  than  ever  of  my 
little  women !"  {She  ends  softly,  looking  around  at  them.  They 
are  all  deeply  moved.  Jo  isn't  ashamed  of  the  great  tear  on  the 
end  of  her  nose. ) 

(72 :  20,  15)  CLOSE-UP  AMY  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

AMY:  I  am  a  selfish  girl.  But  I'll  truly  try  to  be  better  and 
not  waste  my  time  in  school,  so  that  Father  mayn't  be  disappointed 
in  me. 

(73:  25,  13)  CLOSE-UP  JO  with  tears  running  down  her 
cheeks. 

JO :  I'll  try  and  be  what  he  loves  to  call  me,  "a  little  woman," 
and  not  be  rough  and  wild,  and  do  my  duty  here  at  home  instead 
of  always  wanting  to  go  to  the  war  and  help  Father. 

(74:  9)  CLOSE-UP  MEG  looking  down. 

MEG :  And  I'm  not  going  to  be  envious  any  more  if  I  can  help 
it. 

(75:  8,  9)  CLOSE-UP— CAMERA  SHOOTING  DOWN 
at  Beth  kneeling  at  Marmee 's  feet,  as  she  bows  her  head  sadly. 
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Tears  drop  on  Marmee's  old,  wet  shoes  which  Beth  holds  in  her 
hands. 

(76:  68,  10)  MED.  SHOT  GROUP  as  Marmee  kisses  Beth 
whose  head  drops  into  her  lap. 

MARMEE:  Now,  we'll  save  the  rest  till  after  tea,  for  it's 
such  a  lovely,  long  letter.  (She  rises.)  I  know  everybody  must 
be  hungry.      (She  exits.) 

CAMERA  MOVES  CLOSER  to  the  girls  as  Beth  draws  them 
together  to  speak  secretively. 

BETH:  Let's  get  something  for  Marmee  with  our  dollar  in- 
stead of  for  ourselves,  shall  we?     (Reminded  by  the  shabby  shoe) 

JO  (seizing  upon  the  idea)  :  That's  like  you,  Beth.  (A  quick 
caress)  What  shall  we  get? 

MEG  (looking  at  her  hands)  :  I'll  get  her  a  nice  pair  of  gloves. 

JO :  New  slippers — best  to  be  had. 

BETH :  Some  handkerchiefs,  all  hemmed. 

AMY:  A  beautiful,  little  bottle  of  cologne.  She'll  like  that, 
and  it  won't  cost  much,  and  then  I'll  have  some  left  over  for  my 
pencils. 

All  start  to  make  eager  plans.  LAP  DISSOLVE 

(77:  183,  2)  MARCH  LIVING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT. 
Marmee  and  the  girls  are  seated  around  the  table.  The  lamp  is 
lighted.  It  is  a  homey  little  group.  They  have  just  finished 
hemming  a  big  sheet. 

JO  (excitedly)  :  I've  finished  with  Asia. 

BETH :  And  here  is  Europe. 

AMY :  Three  more  stitches  and  you  can  have  Africa. 

MARMEE :  Not  too  long  stitches,  dear. 

MEG:  If  you'll  pass  me  the  scissors,  I'll  give  you  America. 

MARMEE  (gathering  up  the  sheet  to  fold  it)  :  There,  you  see 
you  did  finish  it  after  all.  And  you  wanted  to  put  it  off  until 
tomorrow. 

BETH:  Ah,  but  we  never  should  have  if  Jo  hadn't  made  a 
game  of  it,  and  thought  of  talking  of  the  different  countries  as  we 
worked. 

MARMEE  (approvingly  to  Joe)  :  It  was  a  nice  idea,  dear. 
(Looking  around  at  them  with  a  smile)  Do  you  remember  how 
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you   used   to   play   Pilgrim's    Progress    when   you    were   little 
things  ? 

JO  (as  all  laugh  in  memory)  :  I  can  see  us  all  now  with  your 
rag  bags  tied  on  our  backs  for  burdens. 

MARMEE  (with  a  wise,  little  smile)  :  You  have  real  burdens 
now,  instead  of  rag  bags,  according  to  what  I  heard  just  before 
tea —  (looking  toward  Beth)  — except  Beth.  She  didn't  say — 
maybe  she  hasn't  any. 

BETH:  Yes,  I  have.  Mine  is  dishes  and  dusters  and  being 
afraid  of  people,  and  envying  girls  with  nice  pianos. 

JO :  A  piano  is  a  burden. 

Everybody  laughs  a  little  at  Beth' s  funny  burden.  Beth  walks 
to  the  piano  and  looks  ruefully  at  the  old,  uneven  keys.  They  all 
smile  and  gather  about  the  piano  for  the  evening  "sing."  Beth 
plays  "Abide  with  Me,"  with  Meg  and  Marmee  leading,  Jo  wan- 
dering through  the  air  getting  words  wrong,  Amy  chirping. 
They  sing: 

"Abide  with  me:  fast  falls  the  eventide; 
The  darkness  deepens;  Lord,  with  me  abide: 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee, 
Help  of  the  helpless,  O  abide  with  me." 

MARMEE  (kissing  Beth)  :  Good  night,  my  precious.  (She 
kisses  them  all  good  night.  The  girls  exchange  "good  nights" 
and  leave  the  room  to  go  to  bed,  as  Marmee  sits  in  the  chair  by 
the  table  and  picks  up  her  darning,  smiling  in  happiness. 

FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  2 

(78:  21,  9)  FADE-IN—INT.  MARCH  DINING  ROOM. 
Jo  is  coming  downstairs  in  b.g.  of  room,  cautiously  so  as  not  to 
make  any  noise.  She  is  followed  by  Meg  and  Beth.  They  come 
to  the  head  of  table.  Hannah,  slightly  more  festive  than  usual, 
has  been  setting  the  table  for  Christmas  morning.  The  girls  are 
carrying  their  gifts  for  Marmee. 
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(79:  22,  14)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  GIRLS. 

JO :  Merry  Christmas,  Hannah ! 

Meg  and  Beth  echo  the  Christmas  greeting.  Hannah  comes 
closer  to  the  table. 

HANNAH :  Merry  Christmas ! 

JO :  Where's  Marmee?     {Looking  around  for  her) 

HANNAH :  She  just  went  down  the  street,  but  she'll  be  right 
back.  She  wants  you  to  have  your  breakfast  when  I  can  get  it 
dished  up.      {Goes  out  kitchen  door) 

JO  {excitedly)  :  Come  around  here,  quick.  {Meg  crosses  to 
Jo.  They  stand  in  front  of  gifts  on  table.  Beth  runs  around 
back  of  table.) 

(80:  8,  8)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Meg,  Jo,  and  Beth  are 
standing,  looking  disappointedly  at  the  gifts  on  the  table,  wonder- 
ing where  Amy  is.     They  look  up  as: 

(81 :  4,  6)  MED.  SHOT.  Amy  enters  through  doorway  and 
starts  in  direction  of  table.  She  has  apparently  been  outside,  for 
she  wears  hat  and  coat. 

(82 :  30,  1 )  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Amy  arrives  at  the  table 
where  the  other  girls  are  looking  at  her,  disappointedly. 

JO :  Where  have  you  been,  Amy  ? 

MEG :  What  have  you  been  doing  ? 

AMY :  Don't  laugh,  Jo.  I — I  only  changed  the  little  bottle  of 
cologne  {shows  them  new  bottle)  for  a  big  one.  I  gave  all  my 
money  to  get  it. 

BETH:  Amy! 

MEG:  Darling!  {Takes  Amy  in  her  arms)  That  was  un- 
selfish of  you. 

JO  :  You're  some  pumpkins,  Amy. 

CAMERA  FOLLOWS  THE  GIRLS  as  they  cross  and  Jo  sits 
down  at  the  table.  Beth  crosses  to  other  side  of  room,  taking 
the  cologne  bottle  with  her. 

(83:  19,4)  CLOSE  SHOT. 

AMY  {removing  coat)  :  I  felt  ashamed,  thinking  only  of  my- 
self. 

BETH  {coming  in  with  bottle  with  rose  in  it)  :  Amy,  my 
prettiest  rose. 
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AMY :  And  I'm  so  glad,  because  mine  is  the  handsomest  now. 
(Amy  takes  bottle  and  admires  it.) 

(84:  73,  4)  MED.  SHOT.  Amy  puts  bottle  of  cologne  on 
the  table  with  the  other  gifts. 

AMY :  Where  is  Marmee  ? 

JO :  She'll  be  back  any  minute. 

Hannah  arrives  with  covered  dish  for  breakfast.  Jo  lifts  the 
lid. 

JO:  Breakfast!     Oh!     Sausages! 

AMY  (sniffing  too)  :  Sausages! 

Hannah  goes  back  to  kitchen  as  Beth  comes  in  with  another 
dish. 

BETH :  And  pop-overs ! 

Girls  all  talk  at  once  as  Beth  puts  down  the  dish  and  Hannah 
brings  in  the  coffeepot. 

JO :  And  coffee !     Oh,  Hannah,  you  beat  the  Dutch ! 

HANNAH:  You  needn't  make  such  a  fuss  about  it.  I  can 
remember  when  I  used  to  serve  it  on  your  father's  table  every  day. 

JO  (incredulously)  :  No ! 

AMY :  Oh,  Hannah,  were  we  really  that  rich  ?  Tell  me,  how 
was  I  dressed?  I'd  like  to  tell  Jenny  Snow  all  the  pretty  clothes 
I  used  to  wear. 

JO  (crushingly)  :  I  can  tell  her — diapers! 

AMY  (shocked)  :]o\ 

Hannah  goes  back  to  the  kitchen.  Jo  looks  at  the  sausages 
again  appraisingly. 

JO :  Two  for  each  of  us. 

Meg  goes  to  window  to  watch  for  Marmee. 

MEG  (seeing  Marmee  outside):  She's  coming!  She's  com- 
ing! 

JO :  Hurry,  Beth,  strike  up.  Amy,  open  the  door.  Come 
here,  Meg,  and  we'll  cover  these  up  and  hide  them.  (Meg  and 
Jo  stand  in  front  of  table,  waiting  expectantly  for  Marmee  to 
appear.) 

(85:  5,  5)  LIVING  ROOM— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Beth 
goes  to  piano ,  sits  down,  and  plays  a  march. 

(86:  9,  8)  HALLWAY.     Beth' s  music  is  heard.     Amy  opens 
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door.  Marmee  is  outside  coming  up  the  steps.  Amy  bows  for- 
mally and  takes  Marmee  by  the  arm  to  usher  her  into  the  house  in 
grand  style,  saying:  "Enter,  Marmee." 

(87:  3,  2)  LIVING  ROOM— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Beth, 
smiling  happily,  is  seated  at  the  piano,  playing  and  watching  Mar- 
mee being  led  into  the  dining  room. 

(88:  60,  6)  DINING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT.  Amy  brings 
Marmee  through  the  doorway.  Beth  stops  playing  and  runs  in  to 
Marmee,  who  stops  and  looks  at  the  girls  by  the  table,  the  CAM- 
ERA MOVING  OVER  to  include  them. 

JO  AND  MEG :  Merry  Christmas,  Marmee ! 

MARMEE:  Merry  Christmas!  {The  girls  move  away,  re- 
vealing the  gifts  at  Marmee' s  place  at  the  table.  Marmee  looks 
at  them.)  Oh,  darling,  oh,  Meg  dear,  thank  you!  {Embraces 
Meg,  then  picks  up  handkerchiefs)  And  handkerchiefs  from  Beth! 
{Embraces  her)  Thank  you!  {Picks  up  cologne  water)  Oh, 
Hannah,  did  you  see  this  ?  Oh,  Amy,  my  precious,  thank  you ! 
{Embraces  Amy) 

JO  {holding  up  a  pair  of  slippers)  :  These  are  from  me. 

MARMEE:  Oh,  Jo,  Jo,  my  girl!  {Embraces  her.  Marmee 
gathers  the  girls  around  her. ) 

MARMEE :  Oh,  thank  you,  darlings,  thank  you. 

(89:  4,  7)  CLOSE-UP.  Jo  and  Meg  partly  in  on  either  side 
of  Marmee  as  she  looks  at  them  fondly. 

MARMEE :  Oh,  my  girls,  I  can't  tell  you  how  happy  I  am. 

(90 :  4,  2)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  ALL. 

JO  {who  always  gets  brusque  when  sentiment  begins)  :  Well,  I 
can  tell  you  how  hungry  I  am.  Come  on  everybody.  Pass  me 
those  plates.     {Draws  up  chair) 

MEG:  Sit  here,  Marmee. 

They  go  to  their  places,  all  talking  at  once.  Everyone  starts 
to  draw  up  a  chair,  and  Jo  is  preparing  to  preside  as  head  server 
in  the  absence  of  the  father.  Marmee' s  expression  changes  as 
though  she  hates  to  say  anything  in  the  face  of  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  coming  treat.  She  stops  everything  with  a  gesture,  be- 
fore anyone  gets  seated. 

MARMEE:  Wait  a  minute,  girls.     {From  her  tone  all  stop 
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short,  realizing  something  is  wrong. )  I  want  to  say  one  word  be- 
fore we  begin.  I've  just  come  from  a  poor  woman  with  a  little 
newborn  baby  and  six  children  huddled  into  one  bed  to  keep  from 
freezing,  for  they  have  no  fire.  They  are  suffering  from  cold 
and  hunger.  My  girls,  will  you  give  them  your  breakfast  as  a 
Christmas  present?  {This  is  a  bombshell — but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment.) 

Jo  {breaking  the  silence,  impetuously)  :  I'm  so  glad  you  came 
back  before  we  started. 

MARMEE  {joyously)  :  I  knew  you  would ! 

BETH  {eagerly)  :  May  I  help  carry  the  things,  Marmee? 

(91:  18,  5)  MED.  SHOT. 

MARMEE :  We  shall  all  go.     Take  the  coffee,  Hannah. 

JO:  I'll  get  some  firewood.  {Hannah  and  Jo  go  toward  the 
kitchen  while  the  girls  pick  up  the  food  from  the  table.) 

MEG :  I'll  take  the  cream. 

BETH :  I'll  take  the  bread. 

AMY  {looking  at  pop-overs  longingly)  :  I'll  take  the  pop-overs. 

They  start  to  exit  with  the  dishes  of  food.    LAP  DISSOLVE 

(92:  22,  8)  INT.  ROOM  OF  HOVEL— MED.  SHOT.  A 
desolate  picture — broken  windows,  no  fire,  ragged  bedclothes 
where  the  mother  is  with  her  wailing  baby.  The  other  children, 
half-frozen  and  hungry,  are  huddled  together  in  one  corner  on  a 
mattress  with  a  thin  old  quilt,  trying  to  keep  warm.  Marmee 
comes  in,  followed  by  the  girls  carrying  baskets,  which  they 
put  on  the  table  and  prepare  to  feed  the  children. 

MARMEE :  Here  we  are,  Mrs.  Hummell. 

MRS.  HUMMELL:  Oh,  Gott  im  Himmel!  Goot  angels 
come  to  us. 

JO :  Funny  angels  with  food  and  mittens. 

Everyone,  laughing,  pitches  in.  They  put  wood  on  the  fire. 
Jo  lights  it,  then  goes  to  help  take  care  of  one  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren. LAP  DISSOLVE 

(93 :  14,  11)  MED.  CLOSE-UP.  Beth  is  seated  holding  the 
tiny  baby,  looking  down  at  it  lovingly,  while  we  hear  the  girls 
busy  about  the  room,  clearing  away  the  dishes  and  putting  the 
place  in  order.  FADE-OUT 
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SEQUENCE  3 

(94:  25)  FADE-IN:  INSERT:  CLOSE-UP  of  program  of 
the  "March  Dining-Room  Theater,  December  25,  1864"  present- 
ing "The  Witch's  Curse"  staged  by  Miss  Josephine  March  and 
enacted  by  the  March  family.  LAP  DISSOLVE 

(95:  22,  5)  MARCH  LIVING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT. 
CAMERA  IS  SHOOTING  OVER  the  heads  of  the  audience  to- 
ward the  stage.  The  audience  is  composed  of  Mrs.  March,  Han- 
nah, and  a  group  of  girls  and  their  mothers.  The  portieres  part, 
disclosing  a  setting,  evidently  made  by  the  girls  themselves,  repre- 
senting the  exterior  of  a  castle  in  the  woods.  Amy  is  on  the 
stage,  playing  the  part  of  the  Princess  Zara.  She  is  looking  for 
someone. 

AMY :  Strange  that  Rodrigo  is  not  here. 

(96:  23,  7)  STAGE— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT. 

AMY  {unfolding  a  note)  :  This  note  says  promptly  on  the 
hour.  (She  looks  down  thoughtfully,  evidently  forgetting  her 
next  line.     Jo's  voice  is  heard  prompting  her:  "And  why — " 

AMY  (getting  her  cue)  :  And  why  Black  Hugo's  castle  for 
the  tryst?  Oh  (sitting  down)  I  am  afraid.  (Knocking  is 
heard,  and  Amy  covers  her  face  with  her  mantle. ) 

(97:  3,  2)  BACKSTAGE— MED.  SHOT.  Jo  is  in  the  f.g. 
listening  after  having  knocked.  Amy's  voice  is  heard:  "Who 
comes  here?" 

(98 :  7,  7)  STAGE— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Amy  uncovers 
her  face  as  Meg,  dressed  as  an  old  witch,  is  brought  into  the 
scene  by  Beth,  a  page. 

BETH :  Ah,  Your  Highness,  'tis  Mona,  the  hag. 

(99:  4,  3)  BACKSTAGE— MED.  SHOT.  Jo,  listening, 
beats  on  bottom  of  pan  with  sticks  to  imitate  horse's  galloping 
hoofs.     Meg's  voice  is  heard:  "Black  Hugo  hath  betrayed  thee." 

(100:  4,  11)  LIVING  ROOM— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT. 
CAMERA  SHOOTS  DOWN  at  the  audience,  listening  expect- 
antly. The  girls  are  breathlessly  excited,  as  Jo  continues  to  imi- 
tate (from  backstage)  the  approach  of  a  horse.     The  effect  is  so 
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realistic  that  the  girls  almost  expect  to  see  a  real  horse  come  on. 
Amy's  voice  from  stage  is  heard:  "I  must  fly!" 

JO  {from  backstage)  :  Whoah! 

(101 :  22,  11)  BACKSTAGE— MED.  SHOT.  Jo  is  prepar- 
ing for  her  entrance  as  the  villain.  She  calls  loudly,  "Whoah!" 
above  the  hoofbeats  she  is  making,  then  throws  down  the  imple- 
ments, and  puts  on  mustache  and  hat. 

JO:  Zara  will  be  waiting.  {Laughs  villainously')  My  proud 
beauty!     {Laughs  again)  Zara  will  be  mine! 

(102:  4,  11)  BACKSTAGE— CLOSE  SHOT.  Jo  is  about 
ready  to  make  her  entrance.  She  approaches  the  opening  in  the 
scenery. 

JO :  Black  Hugo  approaches !     {She  walks  toward  stage.) 

(103:  2,  8)  BACKSTAGE— MED.  SHOT— ANGLE.  Jo 
crosses  to  the  curtains  and  goes  through  them. 

(104:  56,  3)  STAGE— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Amy,  Meg, 
and  Beth  are  watching  fearfully  as  Jo.  approaches  them.  Jo 
twirls  the  mustache  and  leers  as  she  advances  upon  Amy,  who  re- 
treats, trembling.  Meg  and  Beth  spring  in  front  of  Amy  to  pro- 
tect her.     Jo  waves  them  aside. 

JO :  Withered  crone — begone ! 

Beth  and  Meg  turn  and  cower  away  from  Jo  and  leave  the 
stage.     Jo  advances  upon  the  trembling  Amy,  as  in  the  rehearsal. 

AMY:  Rodrigo!  Rodrigo!  Rodrigo!  {Jo  comes  closer.) 
Save  me !     Save  me ! 

Amy  reels  and  does  the  faint  very  badly,  sitting  down.  Jo  is 
disappointed ;  but  she  immediately  steps  back  into  character, 
throws  cloak  around  her  shoulders,  and  snaps  her  fingers. 

JO :  And  now  to  carry  out  my  fell  designs !  {She  staggers  off 
with  Amy,  dragging  her  through  the  curtains.) 

(105:  13,  14)  BACKSTAGE— MED.  SHOT  as  Jo  drags 
Amy  through  the  curtains  where  Meg  and  Beth  are  watching. 
Jo  drops  Amy  disgustedly  and  whips  off  mustache. 

JO:  What  a  faint! 

AMY  {defensively)  :  Well,  I  told  you  I  wasn't  going  to  make 
myself — 

JO:Shhhh! 
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It  is  time  to  go  on  with  the  play,  and  Meg  helps  Amy  up  to  the 
stage  window,  climbing  up  on  top  of  a  bureau  to  reach  it. 

(106:  4,  5)  STAGE— MED.  CLOSE-UP.  The  curtains  are 
being  pulled  back,  revealing  Amy  at  the  stage  window. 

AMY:  Have  pity.  Oh,  have  pity!  Bring  not  upon  me  the 
worst  of  shame! 

(107:  4,  4)  STAGE— MED.  SHOT.  A  fuller  view  of  the 
stage  as  we  see  Amy  looking  out  of  window.  Jo's  voice  is  heard: 
"Silence!     Else  you'll  rue  the  day  you  spurned — " 

( 108 :  12,  5)  BACKSTAGE— CLOSE  SHOT.  Beth  is  help- 
ing Jo  change  her  costume,  while  Jo  continues  reading  her  lines: 

JO: — Black  Hugo's  love.  Make  thyself  ready  for  the  wed- 
ding. I  shall  return  within  the  quarter!  (Jo  gesticulates  for 
Beth  and  Meg  to  go  on  while  she  stamps  off — the  footsteps  of 
Hugo  retreating.) 

(109:  8,  2)  STAGE— MED.  SHOT.  Amy  is  seen  looking 
desperately  through  the  window. 

AMY:  Ah,  me!  Oh,  heaven  protect  the  helpless!  (Clasping 
her  hands  toward  heaven) 

( 1 10 :  3,  1 1 )  BACKSTAGE— CLOSE  SHOT.  Jo,  ready  for 
her  next  entrance,  throws  her  cloak  around  her  shoulders,  and 
crosses  toward  the  curtains.  She  has  now  become  Rodrigo  in- 
stead of  Black  Hugo. 

(Ill:  30)  STAGE— MED.  SHOT.  Jo  enters  in  the  Rod- 
rigo costume  and  crosses  to  Amy's  window. 

JO :  Zara,  my  beloved ! 

AMY  (seeing  her)  :  Rodrigo!     Durst  I  believe  my  eyes? 

Jo  kneels  under  the  window,  brings  out  her  guitar,  and  plays 
and  sings. 

JO  (singing)  :  "The  pale  stars  are  twinkling,  the  fair  moon  is 
rising  above — " 

(112:  7,  10)  AUDIENCE— MED.  SHOT.  Marmee  and 
the  audience  are  listening  r aptly.  Jo's  voice  is  heard  singing: 
"My  guitar  is  tinkling — " 

(113  :  13,  7)  STAGE— MED.  SHOT.  Amy  listens  while  Jo 
continues  singing: 

JO  :  " — But  the  notes  are  not  sweet,  till  they  bring  me  my  love." 
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Jo  ends  her  song  with  a  flourish  and  applause  is  heard  from  the 
audience. 

(114:  3,  10)  AUDIENCE— MED.  SHOT.  Marmee  and 
audience  applauding  happily. 

(115:  16,  15)  STAGE— MED.  SHOT.  Jo  is  bowing  to 
Amy.  Jo  rises  and  reaches  backward,  and  Beth' s  hand  creeps 
through  the  curtains  to  take  the  guitar  from  Jo. 

JO  {to  Amy  in  the  window)  :  Courage,  my  fair —  (she  gets  rid 
of  the  guitar  and  gropes  for  a  rope  ladder  which  is  handed 
through  the  curtains)  — the  good  padre  waits  at  yonder  gate  with 
the  horses.  See  the  ladder.  (Showing  the  rope)  All  is  ar- 
ranged. (Jo  throws  the  rope  up  to  the  window  for  Amy  to  catch 
and  make  fast.) 

(116:  13,  11)  BACKSTAGE— MED.  SHOT.  This  angle 
shows  Jo  about  to  mount  the  ladder  to  Amy's  window,  with  Meg 
and  Beth  watching  her. 

JO :  Liberty !  Fly  with  me,  my  love.  Fly  with  me,  my  love. 
I  will  assist  you.      I  will — 

As  Jo  mounts  the  ladder,  the  improvised  wall  of  the  tower, 
supported  by  chair  and  bureau,  tumbles  over,  and  the  scenery 
falls  on  Jo,  revealing  Amy  standing  on  top  of  the  bureau  waiting 
to  be  rescued.     Much  confusion  ensues. 

(117:2,4)  MED.  SHOT— AUDIENCE.  Marmee  and  the 
audience  rise  and  hurry  toward  the  stage,  all  expressing  horrified 
confusion. 

(118:  6,  5)  CLOSE  SHOT— BACKSTAGE.  Jo,  in  the 
midst  of  her  fallen  castle,  looks  around  broken-heartedly  at  the 
ruins  of  her  effort.  She  hears  the  confused  talk  from  the  audi- 
ence and  pulls  herself  together. 

JO :  It's  all  right,  everyone.  Stay  where  you  are.  (She  gets 
to  her  feet,  lifting  up  the  scenery  as  she  rises. ) 

(119:  3,  4)  AUDIENCE  AND  STAGE— MED.  SHOT.  Jo 
picks  up  the  scenery  and  tries  to  restore  the  castle,  but  it  is  a 
futile  effort,  even  though  the  girls  all  try  to  help.  There  is  much 
laughter  and  confusion. 

(120:  15,  9)  AUDIENCE— MED.  SHOT.  Girls  in  the 
audience  are  watching  the  repair  work,  and  the  bench  they  are 
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sitting  on  topples  over,  throwing  the  girls  to  the  floor.  Jo  and 
her  sisters  run  in  to  help  them  rise,  with  gaiety  and  laughter 
heard  everywhere. 

(121:  9,  9)  DOORWAY— CLOSE  SHOT.  Hannah  looks 
in  from  the  dining  room  and  smiles  at  the  happy  scene  before 
her.     She  interrupts: 

HANNAH:  Young  ladies,  will  you  all  please  come  in  for 
supper?     (She  turns  back  toward  the  refreshments.) 

(122:  6,  9)  LIVING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT.  Girls  are 
pleased  with  the  invitation,  and  all  talk  happily  as  they  start  into 
the  dining  room. 

(123:  13,  2)  DINING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT.  CAMERA 
IS  SHOOTING  DOWN  at  Hannah  standing  by  the  table.  The 
girls  are  coming  on  through  the  archway  from  the  living  room  in 
the  b.g.  The  table  is  beautifully  decorated,  but  the  details  cannot 
all  be  seen  at  this  time. 

( 124 :  46,  3)  DINING  ROOM— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Jo 
and  her  sisters  gather  at  one  end  of  the  table,  with  their  friends 
crowding  around.  The  table  is  decorated  with  a  large  container 
of  ice  cream,  done  up  in  crepe  paper.  All  kinds  of  favors  and 
goodies  are  now  seen  on  the  table.  The  girls  stare  in  sur- 
prise. 

JO :  Christopher  Columbus !     What's  this  ? 

AMY  (staring)  :  Is  it  fairies? 

BETH :  It's  Santa  Claus. 

MEG :  Mother  did  it. 

JO :  Aunt  March  had  a  good  fit  and  sent  it. 

MARMEE :  All  wrong.     Mr.  Laurence  sent  it. 

JO:  No! 

They  all  talk  at  once. 

GIRL:  Who  is  Mr.  Laurence? 

JO:  The  Laurence  boy's  grandfather.     He  lives  next  door. 

MARMEE  (dishing  out  ice  cream  and  enjoying  it  all)  :  He 
heard  what  you  did  with  your  breakfast  and  sent  me  a  nice  note 
this  afternoon  saying  he  hoped  I  would  allow  him  to  express  his 
friendly  feeling  toward  my  children  by  sending  them  a  few 
trifles  in  honor  of  the  day. 
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The  girls  look  at  each  other  delightedly.  By  this  time  they  all 
have  ice  cream  and  start  eating  with  enjoyment. 

(125  :  25,  2)  CLOSE  SHOT.  Jo  joins  a  group  of  girls  with 
refreshments. 

JO :  The  boy  put  it  into  his  head,  I  know  he  did.  He  looks 
like  a  capital  fellow  and  I'm  dying  to  get  acquainted.  I'm  going 
to,  too. 

They  walk  past  another  group  of  girls  and  we  see  Meg  and 
Beth  eating  their  ice  cream  and  cake. 

BETH  (thoughtfully)  :  I  wish  Father  were  here.  I'm  afraid 
he  isn't  having  such  a  merry  Christmas  as  we  are. 

Meg  pats  her  hand  as  they  both  think  of  their  dear  father  away 
from  home.  FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  4 

(126:  29)  FADE-IN:  LAWN— MED.  SHOT.  Jo,  in  rub- 
ber boots  and  old  sack  and  hood,  is  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  a  snowman  in  her  front  yard.  Near  by  are  the  broom  and 
shovel  with  which  she  has  cleared  the  path.  She  picks  up  a 
snowball  to  throw  at  the  snowman;  then  thinks  of  Laurie  next 
door,  changes  her  mind,  and  crosses  to  the  hedge  and  throws 
the  ball  up  toward  his  window. 

(127:  1,  10)  WINDOW— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Snowball 
hits  window  and  splashes  on  it. 

(128 :  4,  1)  LAWN— MED.  SHOT  JO,  standing  at  the  hedge 
looking  up  to  see  the  effect  of  the  snowball.  She  is  delighted  at 
her  good  marksmanship;  hastily  makes  another  ball,  and  is  about 
to  throw  it  when  she  stops  short,  seeing: 

(129 :  11,  13)  WINDOW— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Laurie's 
face  peers  around  the  splashed  snow  on  the  pane,  and  lights  up 
at  sight  of  her.     He  opens  the  window  and  calls: 

LAURIE:  Hello! 

(130: 15, 2)  LAWN— CLOSE  SHOT.  CAMERA  SHOOT- 
ING DOWN  at  Jo  (from  Laurie's  viewpoint) . 
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JO :  How  do  you  do  ?  I  wanted  to  thank  you.  We  did  have 
such  a  good  time  over  your  nice  Christmas  present.  What's  the 
matter?     Are  you  sick? 

(131:  8)  WINDOW— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Laurie 
stands  holding  jacket  rather  close  across  his  chest. 

LAURIE :  Just  a  little  cold,  but  Grandfather's  made  me  stay 
indoors  for  a  week. 

JO'S  VOICE:  Oh,  that's  too  bad. 

(132:  4)  LAWN— CLOSE  SHOT.  SHOOTING  DOWN 
at  Joe  by  the  hedge,  looking  up  friendlily. 

JO :  Can't  anybody  come  to  see  you  ? 

(133:  3,  10)  WINDOW— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Laurie 
smiles  back  at  her. 

LAURIE:  If  they  would! 

JO'S  VOICE:  Wait,  I'll  ask  Marmee. 

(134:  4,  13)  LAWN— MED.  SHOT.  Jo  starts  for  the 
house,  then  turns  back  and  calls  to  Laurie: 

JO:  Close  the  window,  now.      (She  runs  on  into  the  house.) 

( 135 :  4)  WINDOW— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Laurie  closes 
the  window  and  joyously  watches  Jo  disappear,  hoping  her  mother 
will  let  her  come  to  see  him.  LAP  DISSOLVE 

(136:  15,  2)  EXT.  LAURENCE  FRONT  DOOR— MED. 
SHOT.  Jo  pushes  the  bell,  picks  up  a  covered  basket,  and 
waits.  She  carries  a  covered  dish  in  her  hands.  The  door  opens 
and  reveals  the  butler,  who  motions  for  Jo  to  enter.  As  she 
steps  through  the  door,  Laurie  is  seen  in  the  b.g.  running  down- 
stairs to  meet  Jo. 

( 137 :  45,  9)  GREAT  HALL— CLOSE  SHOT.  Laurie  runs 
in  to  Jo,  smiling  happily. 

LAURIE:  How  do  you  do,  Miss  March? 

JO:  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Laurence?  Mother  was  so  sorry 
to  hear  that  you'd  been  ill.  My  sister  Meg  sent  some  of  her 
blancmange.  (Offering  him  covered  dish)  It's  soft,  you  know, 
and  will  slide  down  easily  without  hurting  your  throat. 

LAURIE  (taking  the  dish)  :  Oh,  thank  you! 

JO :  And  Beth  lent  you  these  till  you're  well. 

Laurie  lifts  the  cover  of  the  basket  and  the  kittens  cry.     He  sees 
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them  and  looks  surprised;  then  the  unexpectedness  of  seeing  the 
kittens  causes  him  to  laugh. 

JO :  Oh,  I  know  boys  don't  like  kittens,  but  she  was  so  anxious 
I  couldn't  refuse. 

LAURIE:  Maybe  they'll  liven  things  up.  It's  dull  as  tombs 
over  here.  (He  takes  them  and  starts  leading  the  way  to  draw- 
ing room.  He  stops  quickly  as  he  notices  Jo  has  not  followed 
him. ) 

(138:  20,  4)  HALL— CLOSE  SHOT. 

LAURIE:  Won't  you  come  in? 

JO  (secretly  longing  to)  :  Oh,  no,  no.     I'm  not  to  stay. 

LAURIE :  Oh,  please,  just  for  a  few  moments.  I've  ordered 
tea. 

JO:  Oh.     (They  start  into  the  drawing  room.) 

(139:  6,  9)  DRAWING  ROOM— MED.  LONG  SHOT. 
CAMERA  TRUCKS  IN  FRONT  OF  THEM,  as  Jo  takes  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  surroundings.  She  is  removing  her  coat, 
while  looking  around  the  room. 

(140:  16)  MED.  CLOSE-UP.  Jo  is  putting  down  her  coat 
and  looking  around  delightedly. 

JO :  Christopher  Columbus !  What  richness !  Oh !  (Jo  spies 
something  and  crosses  the  room.  Laurie  sets  down  the  basket 
and  follows  her.) 

(141:  17,  9)  DOOR  TO  SOLARIUM.  Jo  gases  into  the 
palm  room  and  exclaims: 

JO:  Oh,  it's  just  like  summer. 

CAMERA  FOLLOWS  JO  as  she  crosses  into  the  solarium 
and  looks  around.  Laurie  stands  watching  her  with  admiration 
and  interest.     Jo  turns  enthusiastically  to  exclaim: 

JO :  Oh,  it's  marvelous — so  roomy. 

CAMERA  PANS  WITH  HER  as  she  comes  back  into  the 
drawing  room  where  the  butler  is  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  a  rather  elegant  tea  service.  Laurie  is  standing  waiting  for 
her  as  she  approaches,  delighted  with  everything. 

(142:  62,  3)  DRAWING  ROOM— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT. 
Laurie  has  poured  the  tea  as  the  butler  makes  his  exit. 

LAURIE:  How  many,  please?     (Referring  to  the  sugar) 
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JO :  Two,  please,  three —  {He  puts  the  sugar  in  her  tea  as 
she  talks  on:)  And  how  do  you  like  it  here  after  living  in  Europe 
so  long,  Mr.  Laurence?     I'm  going  to  Europe. 

LAURIE:  Really?     When? 

JO :  Oh,  I  don't  know.  You  see,  my  Aunt  March  has  rheuma- 
tism and  the  doctor  thought  the  baths —  {Helping  herself  to 
cake)  Oh,  not  that  she  hasn't  a  bath.  She  has  a  very  nice  one. 
Did  you  take  any  baths  while  you  were  there?  {Laurie  looks 
at  her  with  surprise.)     I  mean  for  rheumatism. 

LAURIE:  No,  no.     I — I'm  not  troubled  with  rheumatism. 

JO:  Nope,  neither  am  I.  But  you  see,  he  thought  baths 
wouldn't  do  me  any  harm.  I  mean,  that  is  to  say,  while  I  was 
there —  {She  takes  a  second  piece  of  cake.)  You  see,  I've 
always  wanted  to  go  to  Europe — not  for  the  baths,  of  course, 
but  for  my  writing.  You  see,  Aunt  March,  oh  you  don't  know 
Aunt  March,  do  you?  Oh,  well,  never  mind.  What  were  you 
saying  Mr.  Laurence?     {They  sit  down  on  the  settee.) 

(143:  61,  9)  DRAWING  ROOM— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT. 
Both  of  them  sit  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  laughing. 

LAURIE :  I'm  not  Mr.  Laurence.     I'm  only  Laurie. 

JO :  Well,  Laurie,  well — how  do  you  like  it  here  after  Europe  ? 

LAURIE :  Well,  it's  strange  after  living  in  schools  all  my  life, 
but  it  will  be  all  right  when  I  get  used  to  Grandfather.  You 
know  he — 

JO  {helpfully,  interrupting)  :  Oh,  yes,  but  you  should  have 
seen  him  before  you  came. 

LAURIE  {laughing) :  Isn't  he  a  holy  terror? 

JO  {laughing)  :  You  ought  to  see  my  Aunt  March.  {They 
laugh.     He  uncovers  the  dish  of  blancmange.) 

LAURIE:  Oh,  it's  too  pretty  to  eat.  I  wish  we  had  things 
like  this  over  here. 

JO:  And  I  wish —  {Changes  her  mind)  It  is  nice,  isn't  it? 
My  little  sister  put  on  the  geranium  leaves.  She's  very  ar- 
tistic. 

LAURIE:  Amy? 

JO  {with  surprise)  :  Yes,  how  did  you  know? 

(144:  39,  14)  MED.  CLOSE-UP  OF  LAURIE. 
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LAURIE  (caught)  :  Why,  I  often  hear  you  calling  to  one 
another,  and  when  I'm  alone  over  here  and —  (Beginning  over 
again;  frankly  but  apologetically)  I  beg  your  pardon  for  being 
so  rude,  but  sometimes  you  forget  to  put  down  the  curtains  and 
when  the  lamps  are  lighted  it's  like  looking  at  a  picture  to  see  you 
all  around  the  table  with  your  mother.  You  always  seem  to  be 
having  such  good  times. 

(145:  15,  4)  MED.  CLOSE-UP  JO. 

JO  (after  a  pause;  gently)  :  We'll  never  draw  that  curtain  any 
more,  and  I  give  you  leave  to  look  as  much  as  you  like.  I  wish 
instead  of  just  peeping,  you'd  come  over  and  see  us — 

(146:  21,  6)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  OF  BOTH. 

JO :  — we'd  have  jolly  times  together. 

LAURIE  (eagerly)  :  And  would  you  let  me  be  in  a  play? 
(Again  a  little  apologetic  confession)  I  saw  some  of  it  the  other 
night. 

JO :  Oh,  that  was  terrible.  I  want  to  put  on  Hamlet  and  do 
the  fencing  scene. 

LAURIE  (excitedly)  :  I  could  play  Laertes.  I  took  fencing 
lessons  at  the  Academy. 

JO  (delightedly)  :  Really? 

LAURIE :  Yes,  look !     (He  jumps  to  his  feet.) 

(147:  30,  15)  MED.  SHOT.  Laurie  rises,  picks  up  coal 
prongs  and  makes  a  few  lunges.     She  watches  delightedly. 

LAURIE:  Look!     (He  strikes  fencing  pose.)     En  garde! 

JO:  Splendid! 

LAURIE  (handing  her  the  coal  prongs)  :  Here! 

JO  (rising  and  throwing  herself  into  the  scene)  :  "Come,  for 
the  third,  Laertes;  you  but  dally." 

LAURIE  (picking  up  shovel):  "Say  you  so?  Come  on." 
(They  fence,  laughing  as  they  do  so.     She  hits  him.) 

JO:  "Another  hit;  what  say  you?" 

LAURIE:  "A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confess."  (They  engage 
in  a  sprightly  tilt  with  shovel  and  prongs.) 

(148:  9,  11)  HALLWAY  DOOR  TO  DRAWING  ROOM 
— MED.  SHOT.     Grandfather  Laurence  comes  from  his  study; 
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pauses  in  the  doorway  as  he  hears  the  indistinct  noise  of  the 
fencing  duel  and  peals  of  laughter. 

LAURENCE:  What  is  this? 

CAMERA  FOLLOWS  HIM  as  he  crosses  to  the  drawing 
room. 

LAURENCE :  What  on  earth !     What's  going  on  here  ? 

The  tutor  comes  downstairs  in  response  to  Mr.  Laurence's 
request. 

BROOKE :  I  don't  know,  sir. 

They  look  into  the  drawing  room. 

(149:  8,  6)  DRAWING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT.  Laurie 
and  Jo  are  wildly  fencing. 

LAURIE:  "Have  at  you  now!"  {He  pushes  Jo  with  the 
shovel.  She  trips  and  falls  head  over  heels  on  the  rug.  Laurie 
rushes  to  pick  her  up. ) 

LAURIE :  Oh,  I  say— 

(150:  4,  5)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  BOTH.  CAMERA 
SHOOTS  DOWN  at  Jo  on  the  floor.     Laurie  is  frightened. 

LAURIE:  Are  you  hurt? 

JO :  Oh,  no— 

(151:  4,  3)  DOORWAY— CLOSE  SHOT.  Mr.  Laurence 
and  the  tutor  show  their  surprise  at  the  scene  they  have  just 
witnessed. 

JO'S  VOICE:  No,  nothing  ever  hurts  me. 

LAURIE'S  VOICE:  I'm  sorry— 

(152:  30,  4)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Laurie  is  helping  Jo 
to  her  feet. 

LAURIE:  I  forgot  you  were  a  girl  and  I'm  afraid  I  got  a 
bit  too  rough. 

JO :  What  are  you  talking  about?  {Flaring  at  him)  I  had  you 
bettered  if  I  hadn't  slipped. 

He  laughs  at  her  gameness.  She  puts  up  her  hair  and 
straightens  her  clothes.  She  turns  and  sees  picture  of  Grand- 
father Laurence  over  the  fireplace  and  looks  at  it  intently. 

JO:  That's  a  good  picture  of  your  grandfather.  He  looks 
pretty  grim,  but  I  shouldn't  be  afraid  of  him,  though  I  can  see 
how  his  face  might  frighten  some  people. 
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(153:  11,  6)  DOORWAY— CLOSE  SHOT.  The  grand- 
father takes  this  like  a  shot.  Brooke,  the  tutor,  who  has  been 
laughing  with  him,  pulls  himself  together  and  wishes  he  weren't 
there. 

BROOKE :  I'll  wait  upstairs,  sir.  {He  exits  up  the  stairs  and 
Laurence  walks  into  the  drawing  room.) 

(154:  12,  6)  MED.  SHOT.  Laurie  and  Jo  are  still  looking 
up  at  the  portrait.  They  do  not  see  the  grandfather  ap- 
proaching in  the  b.g.  Jo's  head  is  cocked  to  one  side,  in 
study. 

JO:  His  eyes  are  kind  and  I  like  him  even  though  he  does 
bark  at  you  so.  (She  picks  up  piece  of  cake  and  turns  just  as 
Mr.  Laurence  approaches.) 

LAURENCE:  Thank  you,  ma'am. 

(155:  48,  10)  CLOSE  SHOT.  As  Jo  faces  the  stern  Mr. 
Laurence,  she  gulps  down  the  cake. 

LAURENCE  (after  a  moment,  which  seems  a  year  to  Jo)  :  So 
you're  not  afraid  of  me,  eh? 

JO:  No,  sir — not  much. 

LAURENCE:  But  my  face  would  frighten  some  people? 

JO  (trying  to  make  it  better)  :  Oh,  I  only  said  it  might. 

LAURENCE:  And  I  bark,  do  I? 

JO  (weakly)  :  Oh,  no,  sir — perhaps  not  all  the  time. 

LAURENCE:  But  with  all  that  you  like  me  eh? 

JO  (eagerly)  :  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  do.     I  do!     I  do! 

He  smiles,  holds  out  his  hand  to  shake  on  it.  Jo's  face  changes. 
He  is  a  regular,  and  she  puts  her  hand  out  and  returns  his  shake, 
while  Laurie  looks  on  delightedly. 

LAURENCE:  And  I  like  you. 

They  are  shaking  hands  in  most  friendly  fashion. 

(156:  53,  9)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT. 

LAURIE  (almost  shouting  for  joy)  :  Oh,  and,  Grandfather, 
you  should  see  her  fence.     Come  on,  let's  show  him. 

JO:  Oh,  no.  (With  a  quick  nursing  of  her  elbow)  I've  been 
here  too  long  now.  (Picking  up  her  coat  while  the  grandfather 
enjoys  this) 

LAURIE    (helping   her   on   with  it) :    I'll   see   you   home. 
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(Laurie  starts  to  follow  her,  but  stops  as  he  hears  his  grand- 
father's voice. ) 

LAURENCE:  No,  no,  no.  You'll  stay  indoors,  young  man. 
I  shall  see  Miss  March  home.  (Laurie  and  Jo  are  delighted 
and  amazed.)  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  your  mother,  and 
thank  her  for  the  medicine  she  sent  my  boy.  It's  done  him  lots 
of  good.  (He  offers  his  arm  to  Jo  and  she  takes  it.  He  turns 
to  Laurie:)  And  you  get  upstairs  and  do  your  sums.  Brooke  is 
waiting  for  you.  (Pretending  to  bark)  And  see  that  you  behave 
yourself  like  a  gentleman,  sir! 

LAURIE :  Good-by,  Jo.  (Laurie  waves  to  her  and  she  goes 
out  the  door  with  the  grandfather,  while  Laurie  looks  on  in 
delight  at  her  complete  conquest.)  FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  5 

(157:  80,  13)  FADE-IN:  MARCH  HALLWAY— NIGHT 
— MED.  SHOT.  Hannah  is  coming  down  the  stairway,  talking 
excitedly,  as  Marmee  stands  at  the  foot  of  stairs  waiting. 

HANNAH  :  Here  they  come !  Here  they  come !  All  dressed 
up  and  looking  as  pretty  as  pictures.  (Hannah  waits  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  as  Amy  comes  down  dressed  for  a  party. ) 

MARMEE  (admiringly)  :  Oh,  Amy,  how  dainty.  You  look 
lovely. 

Amy  walks  on  down  as  Hannah  fusses  with  her  collar.  Beth 
comes  down  the  stairs  in  her  party  dress. 

BETH:  Oh,  Marmee,  I  wish  Laurie  hadn't  asked  me  to  his 
party.     I  know  I  shall  be  frightened. 

MARMEE  (with  a  soothing  pat)  :  You  wouldn't  want  to  hurt 
his  feelings  when  he's  been  so  kind.  (Meg  now  appears  and 
Marmee  exclaims:)  Oh,  Meg,  the  dress  is  lovely. 

MEG :  Thank  you,  Marmee. 

Jo  then  comes  clattering  down  the  steps  noisily. 

MARMEE :  Jo,  you  look  splendid ! 

JO :  Well,  I  feel  perfectly  miserable  with  nineteen  hairpins  all 
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sticking  straight  into  my  head.  But,  dear  me,  let  us  be  elegant 
or  die ! 

MARMEE  (turning  Jo  around  to  show  the  back  of  her  dress)  : 
Does  the  patch  show  much? 

Jo  swishes  around  so  that  the  patch  can  be  seen  on  the  back  of 
her  skirt. 

MEG:  Well,  it  does  a  little,  Marmee,  but  she's  going  to  sit 
down  or  else  stand  with  her  back  against  the  wall.  (Noticing 
Jo's  hands)  Jo,  where  are  your  gloves? 

JO  (carelessly;  getting  on  her  wraps)  :  They're  all  stained  so 
I'm  going  without. 

MEG  (putting  down  her  foot)  :  You  wear  gloves  or  I  don't  go. 

Hannah  walks  over  to  Jo,  holding  out  her  gloves. 

HANNAH :  I  tried  to  clean  them,  but  it  only  made  them  look 
worse. 

(158:  35,  1)  CLOSE  SHOT.  Hannah  leaves  the  scene  as 
Jo  turns  to  Meg. 

JO:  Oh,  here,  I'll  carry  them  and  hold  them  crumpled  up  in 
one  hand.     Nobody  will  ever  see  them. 

MEG  (horrified)  :  Jo! 

JO :  Well,  I'll  tell  you.We'll  each  wear  one  of  your  nice  ones 
and  carry  my  bad  ones,  and  then  the  effect  will  be  fine  and  easy. 

Meg  begins  taking  off  her  glove,  delighted  to  help  out  Jo  in  her 
predicament,  but  worried  over  what  may  happen  to  the  glove. 

MEG :  All  right,  only  be  careful  of  it,  and  don't  stretch  it. 

JO :  No.  (They  exchange  gloves,  so  that  each  girl  has  a  good 
one  and  a  bad  one.) 

MEG:  And,  Jo,  dear,  do  behave  nicely  and  don't  put  your 
hands  behind  your  back. 

Jo  looks  annoyed  as  she  scowls  in  Meg's  direction.  They  start 
to  bid  their  mother  good  night. 

(159:  22,  4)  MED.  SHOT.  Meg  crosses  to  Marmee  and 
kisses  her. 

MEG:  Good  night,  Marmee. 

MARMEE :  Good  night,  my  dear. 

Amy  gets  her  wraps  adjusted  and  turns  to  Jo  with  her  word 
of  advice. 
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AMY:  And  above  everything,  don't  say  "Christopher  Colum- 
bus!" and  disgrace  us  all. 

JO  {snappily)  :  Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  you  baby.  {Marmee 
kisses  her  on  each  cheek.)  I'll  be  as  prim  as  I  can  and  not  get 
into  any  scrapes  if  I  can  help  it.  {Jo  leaves  as  Amy  and  Marmee 
embrace,  and  all  the  girls  are  on  their  way  to  the  party. ) 

LAP  DISSOLVE 

(160:  8,  7)  LAURENCE  DRAWING  ROOM— MED. 
SHOT.  The  very  elegant  party  is  at  its  height.  Pretty  girls 
and  handsome  young  men  are  dancing  to  music  of  a  stringed 
orchestra  from  the  conservatory,  while  little  groups — mostly 
chaperones,  mothers  and  fathers,  and  wallflowers — are  seated 
around  near  the  wall.  Jo  is  all  by  herself,  standing  with  her 
back  to  the  wall,  watching  the  dancing  from  her  vantage  point 
near  the  doorway. 

(161:  31,  4)  DOOR  ARCH— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Jo 
stands  dreamily  watching  the  dancers.  Laurie  dances  by  the 
door  and  smiles  at  her  as  he  passes.  Jo  crosses  to  the  other  side 
of  the  doorway  and  Meg  dances  by  with  Brooke,  the  tutor.  Meg 
notices  Jo  is  standing  with  her  hands  behind  her  and  stares  at  her 
in  reproof.  Jo  quickly  takes  her  hands  from  behind  her  and 
watches  Meg  dance  on  out  of  the  scene. 

(162:  26,  11)  GREAT  HALL— MED.  SHOT.  Jo  crosses 
and  leans  against  the  stair  rail,  wishing  she  might  dance.  Then 
the  spirit  moves  her  and  she  dances  alone  in  a  corner  of  the  hall, 
swinging  her  arms  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music.  She  stops  sud- 
denly as  she  hears  someone  approaching  from  the  drawing  room. 

(163:  13,  2)  DOOR  ARCH— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Jo 
takes  her  place  with  her  back  to  the  wall  beside  the  door.  The 
dancers  can  be  seen  in  the  other  room.  A  young  man  comes  into 
the  scene. 

YOUNG  MAN:  May  I  engage  you  for  this  dance,  Miss 
March? 

JO :  No,  thank  you.  I'm  not  dancing.  {Jo  curtsies,  and  runs 
hurriedly  into  the  room  in  the  b.g.,  with  the  young  man  turning 
and  looking  after  her  in  a  puzzled  manner.) 

(164:  13,  15)  STAIRWAY— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.    Beth 
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and  Amy  are  craning  their  necks  to  see  into  the  ballroom  as  they 
come  part  way  down  the  stairs.  They  sit  on  the  steps  and  peer 
through  the  railing  at  the  dancing  below,  which  can  be  seen  from 
their  position. 

(165  :  21,  15)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  as  Amy  and  Beth  sit  on 
the  steps  and  watch  below. 

AMY :  There's  Kitty  Vaughn ! 

BETH:  Where? 

AMY :  There  in  the  pink  dress  and  blue  sash.  I  don't  see  why- 
she's  allowed  with  the  grown-ups  when  I  have  to  stay  up  here. 

BETH  {listening  raptly)  :  Oh,  that  beautiful  piano!  It's  as 
big  as  our  kitchen. 

(166:  35,  7)  MED.  SHOT  (LONGER  ANGLE)  OF  THE 
GIRLS  seated  on  the  stairs,  as  Grandfather  Laurence,  in  full 
dress,  comes  upon  them  on  his  way  downstairs. 

LAURENCE  (gruffly  jocular):  Well,  what's  this?  Why 
aren't  you  young  ladies  downstairs  dancing? 

AMY  (speaking  for  the  gasping  Beth)  :  Mother  said  we 
weren't  to  go  down  with  the  grown-ups. 

LAURENCE:  But  can  you  see  anything  from  here?  (To 
Beth:)  How  about  you? 

AMY  (trying  to  cover  for  the  cringing  Beth)  :  She  just  likes 
to  listen  to  the  music. 

LAURENCE  (with  a  big  gesture  as  though  to  sweep  them 
both  down  with  him)  :  You  just  come  down  with  me  where  it's 
playing. 

BETH  (in  terror)  :  Oh,  no,  no,  please.  I —  (She  backs  up 
two  steps  and  clings  to  stair  post. ) 

LAURENCE:  Why  not?  Why,  my  dear  child,  what's  the 
matter? 

Amy  crosses  and  pulls  at  his  sleeve  and,  when  he  looks  at  her, 
puts  her  finger  to  her  lips  with  dramatic  meaning.  He  inclines 
his  ear  toward  her  and  she  whispers: 

(167:  89,  11)  CLOSE  SHOT. 

AMY:  She  has  an  infirmity.  (As  the  old  gentleman  looks 
startled)  She's  shy. 

LAURENCE  (in  relieved  amusement,  which  he  conceals  after 
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a  moment  by  taking  it  with  Amy's  gravity)  :  Oh,  I  see.  (He  sits 
down  beside  her.) 

AMY  (beginning  to  be  at  her  ease  with  him,  and  wishing  to 
bring  forth  Beth' s  better  points)  :  If  it  weren't  for  that,  she'd  be 
simply  fastidious,  because  she  plays  beautifully. 

LAURENCE :  Oh,  she  must  come  and  play  for  me  some  time. 

AMY  (shakes  her  head)  :  Oh,  she  wouldn't! 

LAURENCE:  Oh,  it  wasn't  that  I  wanted  to  hear  her — 
(Amy  is  going  out  of  the  scene  as  the  CAMERA  PANS  OVER 
and  reveals  Beth  listening  intently)  — but  that  piano  down  there 
is  simply  going  to  ruin  for  want  of  use.  (Carelessly,  but  loud 
enough  for  Beth  to  hear:)  I  was  hoping  one  of  you  young  ladies 
would  come  and  practice  on  it  just  to  keep  it  in  tune,  you  know. 
But  if  you  don't  care  to  come,  never  mind. 

During  this  Beth  has  put  her  hands  tightly  together  to  keep 
from  clapping  them  in  ecstasy.  As  Mr.  Laurence  starts  down 
the  stairs,  Beth  rises  and  catches  up  with  him  in  a  frenzy,  timidly 
taking  hold  of  his  sleeve  as  he  turns. 

BETH :  Oh,  sir,  we  do  care.  Very,  very  much !  (Amy  is  as 
much  surprised  as  Beth  herself  at  her  unheard-of  temerity. ) 

LAURENCE  (as  he  looks  down  at  the  frightened  little  girl; 
gently)  :  Oh!  So  you're  the  musical  lady! 

BETH  (her  breath  knocked  out  of  her)  :  I'm  Beth.  I  love  it 
dearly  and  I'll  come  if  you're  quite  sure  nobody  will  hear  me  and 
be  disturbed. 

LAURENCE  (carelessly)  :  Not  a  soul,  my  dear — not  a  soul! 
(Beth  thanks  him  with  shining  eyes,  and  he  turns  to  Amy:)  You 
come  too,  young  lady,  and  tell  your  mother  I  think  all  her  daugh- 
ters are  simply  fastidious.      (He  goes  downstairs.) 

(168:  9,  5)  STAIRS— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Laurence 
leaves  the  girls  standing  hugging  each  other  ecstatically. 

AMY:  Oh,  Beth,  isn't  he  elegant?     (Beth  nods  happily.) 

(169:  74,  13)  DRAWING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT.  Some 
of  the  guests  are  seated  about  the  room  and  some  are  still  dancing. 
Jo  is  sitting  in  her  stiff  position,  holding  one  glove  elegantly  in 
her  stiffly  gloved  left  hand.  Laurie  enters  the  scene  and  crosses 
to  Jo. 
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LAURIE:  This  is  the  german,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I'll  let 
you  refuse  me  all  of  them. 

JO :  Oh,  no,  no. 

LAURIE :  Don't  you  like  to  dance  ? 

JO :  Oh,  yes,  I  love  to  dance,  but  I,  well,  I  can't.  I — I  mean 
I  promised  I  wouldn't. 

LAURIE  (staring,  giving  up)  :  Why? 

JO :  Oh,  well,  I  may  as  well  tell  you.  (She  pulls  him  down 
closer  to  her.)     You  won't  tell? 

LAURIE :  Silence  to  the  death ! 

JO :  Well,  you  see,  I  have  a  bad  trick  of  standing  in  front  of 
the  fire  and  I  scorched  my  frock. 

LAURIE  (with  a  look  as  if  to  say  "Is  that  all?",  he  glances 
about  to  reassure  her)  :  Where? 

Jo  points  to  the  back  of  her  dress,  just  shifting  a  little.  He  is 
amused. 

JO:  Oh,  you  can  laugh  if  you  want  to.  It  is  funny.  (They 
both  laugh.) 

LAURIE  (gently;  after  a  moment)  :  Well,  I  tell  you  how  we 
can  dance.  There's  no  one  in  the  hall.  We  could  dance  out 
there  without  being  seen.  (He  offers  her  his  arm  and  she  is 
delighted.  They  quickly  exit  toward  the  hallway,  Laurie  covering 
her  patch  gracefully. ) 

(170:  8,  6)  HALLWAY— MED.  SHOT.  Laurie  and  Jo 
come  out  of  the  drawing  room,  laughing  together.  Beth  and 
Amy  can  be  seen  seated  on  the  stairs  watching.  Laurie  and  Jo 
start  to  dance  to  the  music. 

JO  (as  they  dance)  :  You're  a  trump! 

LAURIE :  And  I  think  you're  regularly  splendid. 

(171 :  4)  STAIRWAY— CLOSE  SHOT  AMY  AND  BETH 
watching  below,  delighted  with  what  they  see. 

(172:  22)  HALL— MED.  SHOT  JO  AND  LAURIE  danc- 
ing gracefully,  not  noticing  the  girls  on  the  stairs  above  them. 
As  the  music  stops,  they  stop  dancing. 

LAURIE :  That  was  capital !     (Applauds) 

(173 :  3,  1)  STAIRWAY— CLOSE  SHOT.  Beth  and  Amy 
applaud  also.  Then  Amy  ceases  applauding  and  quickly  stops  Beth. 
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(174:  4,  5)  MED.  LONG  SHOT.  Laurie  and  Jo  look  up, 
see  the  girls  seated  on  the  stairs,  and  show  their  surprise. 

JO:  Oh,  hello. 

LAURIE :  What  are  you  doing  up  there  ? 

(175 :  4)  CLOSE  SHOT.  Amy  and  Beth  look  down  at  him 
as  he  calls:  "Come  on  down!"  They  shake  their  heads  that  they 
cannot. 

(176:  7)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  CAMERA  SHOOTS 
DOWN  at  Jo  and  Laurie  from  the  girls'  viewpoint.  Jo  touches 
his  arm  to  explain. 

JO :  No,  they  can't. 

LAURIE:  Well,  have  you  had  refreshments? 

(177:  7)  CLOSE  SHOT  BETH  AND  AMY  seated  on  the 
stairs. 

BETH :  No,  but  we  really  don't  care  for  any —  {Amy  pinches 
her  and  Beth  yells  suddenly. ) 

(178:  6,  8)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  CAMERA  SHOOT- 
ING DOWN  at  Jo  and  Laurie. 

LAURIE:  We'll  bring  some  right  up.  (To  Jo:)  Come  on. 
(  With  a  gesture  that  they'll  be  right  back,  they  dash  off. ) 

(179:  53,  12)  CONSERVATORY  NOOK— MED.  CLOSE 
SHOT.  Meg  and  Brooke  are  seated  in  a  corner.  He  has  a 
proprietary  air.  Meg  daintily  removes  her  glove  and  prepares  to 
eat  her  ice. 

MEG:  Then  when  Laurie  goes  to  college,  what  becomes  of 
you? 

BROOKE :  Oh,  I  shall  turn  soldier  as  soon  as  he  is  off.  I  am 
needed. 

MEG:  Oh — oh,  I'm  so  sorry.  I  mean,  I'm  so  sorry  for  all  the 
mothers  and  sisters  who  have  to  stay  home  and  worry. 

BROOKE:  I  have  neither,  and  very  few  friends  to  care 
whether  I  live  or  die. 

MEG:  Laurie  and  his  grandfather  would  care  a  great  deal 
and  we — we  all  should  be  very  sorry  if  any  harm  came  to  you. 

BROOKE:  Would  you?     (There  is  romance  in  the  air.) 

(180:  35,  1)  STAIRWAY— MED.  SHOT.  CAMERA 
SHOOTING  FROM  BEHIND  Amy  and  Beth,  who  are  still 
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seated  on  the  stairs.  Jo  and  Laurie  come  into  the  scene  with 
refreshments,  which  they  bring  to  the  stranded  little  girls. 

JO :  Here  we  come.  (Jo  trips  and  nearly  falls,  spilling  the 
ice  cream  on  her  dress. ) 

LAURIE:  Oh,  Jo!     (Jo  gets  to  her  feet  and  Beth  rises.) 

JO :  Oh,  oh !     Oh,  look  at  me ! 

LAURIE :  It's  a  shame ! 

JO :  What  a  blunderbuss  I  am !  (She  picks  up  ice  cream  with 
one  hand  and  scrubs  at  her  dress  with  Meg's  glove.  They  get 
the  refreshments  distributed  and  all  sit  on  the  stairs  enjoying 
them.)  LAP  DISSOLVE 

(181:  34,  1)  CONSERVATORY  NOOK— MED.  SHOT. 
Meg  and  Brooke  are  still  seated,  engrossed  in  each  other.  The 
closing  musical  number  is  heard  ("Slumber  Polka"). 

MEG  (shyly,  her  heart  fluttering)  :  I'll  ask  Marmee.  (Laurie 
enters  just  then  and  they  watch  him  approach. ) 

LAURIE :  Oh,  have  you  two  been  hiding  ?  ( They  rise. ) 
I've  been  looking  all  over  the  house  for  you.  (To  Meg:)  Han- 
nah's here. 

MEG  (flustered)  :  Oh,  is  it  that  late?  (She  accidentally  drops 
her  glove,  which  is  not  noticed.) 

LAURIE :  Well,  time  slips  away,  you  know.  (  With  a  kidding 
look  to  Brooke,  who  gets  a  bit  dignified) 

MEG:  Good  night,  Mr.  Brooke. 

BROOKE :  Good  night,  Miss  Margaret. 

Meg  takes  Laurie's  arm  and  they  leave  the  room.  Brooke 
stands  looking  after  them;  then  his  eyes  look  down. 

( 182  :  3,  4)  INSERT:  GLO  VE  lying  on  floor.  Brooke's  hand 
picks  it  up  as  his  voice  is  heard  calling:  "Margaret!" 

(183:  13,  15)  CONSERVATORY— MED.  SHOT  as  Brooke 
straightens  up  after  having  picked  up  the  glove.  He  looks  at  it 
and  then  folds  it  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket. 

(184:  27,  10)  HALLWAY  AND  FRONT  DOOR— MED. 
SHOT.  CAMERA  IS  SHOOTING  FROM  THE  OUTSIDE 
toward  the  lighted  hall.  Laurie  is  telling  the  girls  good-by  as 
they  adjust  their  wraps. 

LAURIE :  Good-by,  Bethie.     I'm  glad  you  came. 
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AMY :  We  had  an  elegant  time. 

LAURIE :  Good  night,  Amy.  (Beth  exits  with  Hannah,  Amy 
following  her.     Laurie  turns  to  Jo.)     Good  night. 

Jo  glances  at  her  dress  with  the  ice  cream  spots  on  it  and  covers 
her  face,  laughing,  as  she  exits. 

MEG  (coming  out  door)  :  Good  night,  Laurie. 

LAURIE  (imitating  Brooke)  :  Good  night,  Miss  Margaret. 

MEG:  Laurie!     {Exits) 

LAURIE:  Good  night,  everybody.  (Laurie  and  the  butler 
start  to  close  the  doors.) 

JO'S  VOICE :  Don't  forget  to  bring  your  ice  skates  tomorrow. 

LAURIE :  I  won't.     Good  night ! 

JO'S  VOICE:  Goodnight! 

Laurie's  eyes  shine  as  he  looks  after  them  just  before  the  doors 
close.  FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  6 

(185 :  40,  8)  FADE-IN:  ATTIC— DAY— MED.  SHOT  JO, 
writing,  her  dress  covered  by  an  old  pinafore  upon  which  she 
wipes  her  pen  from  time  to  time.  She  is  correcting  her  manu- 
script for  the  last  time,  pushing  her  cap  askew  now  and  then  and 
looking  upward  to  the  beams.  Finally,  making  a  decision,  she 
writes  "FINIS." 

JO:  There,  I've  done  my  best.  If  this  won't  suit  I'll  have 
to  wait  until  I  can  do  better.  (She  springs  to  her  feet,  removes 
her  apron  and  cap,  and  folds  the  manuscript,  preparatory  to  mail- 
ing it.)  LAP  DISSOLVE 

(186:  50,  14)  EXT.  MARCH  HOUSE— SPRING— MED. 
SHOT.  CAMERA  ON  GROUND  SHOOTING  UP  at  Jo 
as  she  climbs  out  of  attic  window.  She  drops  the  papers  and 
CAMERA  FOLLOWS  HER  as  she  climbs  down  the  trellis  to 
the  ground.  She  picks  up  her  things  and  is  brushing  them  off, 
when  the  kitchen  door  opens  and  Beth  comes  out  furtively,  sees 
Jo,  and  quickly  hides  something  behind  her. 

JO :  Why,  what  are  you  up  to?     (Beth  crosses  toward  Jo.) 
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(187:  47,  15)  CLOSE  SHOT.  Jo  watches  Beth  come  in 
beside  her,  and  Beth  shows  her  the  slippers. 

BETH:  It's  a  pair  of  slippers  I  worked  for  Mr.  Laurence. 
He's  been  so  kind  about  letting  me  play  on  his  beautiful  piano. 
I  didn't  know  any  other  way  to  thank  him,  Jo.  Do  you  think 
they're  all  right? 

Jo  looks  at  the  home-made,  knitted  slippers.  As  Jo  goes  to 
take  them,  suppressing  a  desire  to  laugh,  Beth  hangs  onto  the 
slippers  anxiously. 

JO :  They're  beautiful,  and  I  think  you're  sweet.  {Recognis- 
ing the  bow)  Hey,  is  that  Amy's  hair  ribbon? 

BETH  (a  furtive  look  around)  :  Yes,  yes,  but  I  think  she  was 
going  to  throw  it  away. 

JO:  You  think?  (Laughingly,  with  an  affectionate  shove:) 
You'd  better  vamoose  before  she  catches  you. 

Beth  runs  off  and  Jo  looks  after  her,  laughing;  then  she  turns, 
and  with  a  look  at  her  manuscript,  starts  determinedly  on  her 
own  mysterious  mission.  LAP  DISSOLVE 

(188:  66)  EXT.  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  BUILDING- 
DAY — MED.  SHOT.  (A  time  lapse  of  several  days  is  inferred 
here.)  CAMERA  IS  SHOOTING  UP  a  few  steps  as  the  door 
opens.  A  man  at  the  door  bows  to  Jo  as  she  comes  down  the 
dirty,  narrow  stairs  from  an  upper  floor.  Her  dress  is  different 
from  the  one  she  wore  in  the  previous  scene.  She  is  looking 
happily  at  a  small  piece  of  paper.  As  she  comes  out,  the  door 
closes  behind  her,  and  she  runs  on  down  the  outside  steps.  Laurie 
has  been  waiting  on  the  sidezvalk.  He  snatches  the  paper  from 
her  hands,  and  Jo  struggles  to  get  it  back. 

LAURIE  (laughing;  ducking  and  holding  the  paper  away  from 
Jo)  :  Now  I'll  find  out  why  you've  been  coming  down  to  this  hole 
every  day  and  never  have  any  time  for  me  any  more. 

CAMERA  TRUCKS  ALONG  WITH  THEM  on  the  side- 
walk. Jo  makes  an  angry  grab  and  he  quickly  holds  the  paper 
away;  but  he  is  forced  to  maintain  some  semblance  of  dignity 
as  they  are  on  a  public  sidewalk. 

JO  (between  clenched  teeth)  :  Laurie  Laurence,  give  that  to 
me  or  I'll  never  speak  to  you  again ! 
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LAURIE  (seeing  she  means  business;  angrily)  :  All  right,  take 
it.  (Throws  it  into  her  outstretched  hand  as  a  woman  crosses 
in  front  of  them.) 

LAURIE  (walking  along  with  a  high  and  mighty  air,  while 
Jo  with  injured  dignity  puts  the  paper  in  her  reticule)  :  You're  a 
fine  one.  I  thought  we  weren't  to  have  any  secrets  from  each 
other. 

JO :  Well,  this  is  altogether  different. 

LAURIE:  Yes.  (A  woman  bumps  into  them.)  Oh,  I  beg 
your  pardon!  (Then  back  to  Jo:)  Of  course  it's  different. 
Just  like  a  girl.     Can't  keep  an  agreement ! 

JO :  Oh,  bilge !  (She  angrily  marches  on  ahead  while  Laurie 
strides  determinedly  behind  her.)  LAP  DISSOLVE 

(189:  31,  14)  WOODED  PATH— MED.  SHOT.  Jo  is  still 
walking  along,  reduced  now  to  angry  silence.  Laurie  is  trying 
to  get  into  a  conversation  to  start  a  fight.  CAMERA  TR  UCKS 
ALONG  ahead  of  them. 

LAURIE :  You'll  be  sorry,  for  I  was  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing very  plummy — a  secret — all  about  people  you  know,  and 
such  fun. 

JO  (wheedlingly ,  trying  to  make  up)  :  Oh,  what?  (They 
stop  walking.) 

LAURIE :  If  I  tell  you,  you  must  tell  me  yours. 

JO :  You  won't  say  anything  about  it  at  home,  will  you  ? 

LAURIE :  Not  a  word. 

JO :  And  you  won't  tease  me  about  it  in  private  ? 

LAURIE :  I  never  tease.     Fire  away. 

She  hands  him  the  wrinkled  paper.     He  looks  at  it. 

(190:  18,  11)  INSERT:  CHECK.  Laurie's  hand  holds  the 
check,  which  reads: 

Boston,  July  15,  1864 

SHAWMUT  BANK 
Pay  to  Miss  Josephine  March,  or  bearer, 
One  50/100  dollars. 

$1.50  SPREAD  EAGLE  PRESS 

By  Frederick  H.  Hurd 
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The  hand  turns  the  check  over  revealing  writing  on  back  of  it: 
"In  full  payment  for  story  entitled  'The  Phantom  Hand.'  " 

(191:  114,  15)  WOODS— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Jo  is 
watching,  smiling  as  Laurie  reads  the  check.  He  looks  up,  be- 
fuddled, excited. 

JO  {explaining)  :  I  sold  my  story  to  the  Spread  Eagle. 

LAURIE  (after  a  moment;  waving  check  and  shouting)  : 
Hurrah  for  Miss  March!  (He  picks  her  up  and  whirls  her 
around.)  Hurrah  for  Miss  March!  (He  puts  her  down.) 
The  celebrated  American  authoress. 

JO  (violently  quieting  him)  :  I  didn't  want  anyone  to  know 
about  it  till  it's  out. 

LAURIE:  Won't  it  be  fun  to  see  it  in  print? 

JO  (nodding  excitedly — then  remembering)  :  Now,  what's 
yours  ?     (  They  start  walking. ) 

LAURIE:  Well  (just  as  she  is  dying  of  curiosity),  I  know 
where  Meg's  glove  is. 

JO  (disappointed)  :  Is  that  all? 

LAURIE  (expressively)  :  Wait  till  I  tell  you  where  it  is. 

JO:  Where?     (He  whispers  to  her.)     How  do  you  know? 

LAURIE :  I  saw  it. 

JO:  Where? 

LAURIE:  Pocket  (gesturing). 

JO:  All  this  time? 

LAURIE  (nodding,  eyes  dancing)  :  Isn't  it  romantic? 

JO:  Romantic?  Rubbish!  (Disgustedly)  I  never  heard  of 
anything  so  horrid.  Of  all  the  sickly,  sentimental —  (Stops  by 
tree)  Oh,  why  is  it  that  things  always  have  to  change  just  when 
they're  perfect  ?  Meg  always  used  to  tell  me  everything  and  now 
she — she  keeps  things  to  herself  and  she  thinks  brown  eyes  are 
beautiful — and  John  is  a  lovely  name.  (She  walks  on  angrily.) 
He'd  better  keep  away  from  me  or  I'll  tell  him  what  I  think  of 
him,  trying  to  break  up  other  people's  happiness  (she  sits  down 
on  log  and  Laurie  sits  beside  her)  and  spoil  all  their  fun ! 

LAURIE :  It  doesn't  spoil  any  fun.  It  makes  it  twice  as  good. 
You'll  find  out  when  someone  falls  in  love  with  you.  (She  just 
looks  upward  at  such  a  thought.    Laurie  looks  about  him  for  in- 
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spiration.)  Soft  summer  day — sun  setting  through  the  trees — 
(he  starts  to  put  arm  around  her  as  he  talks)  your  lover's  arm 
stealing  around  you — 

JO  {rises  suddenly  and  speaks  angrily)  :  I'd  like  to  see  any- 
body try  it! 

LAURIE :  Would  you?  (He  tries  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  but 
she  pushes  him  away  and  he  falls  back  over  the  log.)     Oooh! 

With  one  outraged  look  she  runs  from  the  scene,  and  he  runs 
after  her. 

(192:  17)  ANOTHER  SPOT  IN  WOODS— MED.  SHOT. 
Jo  is  running  on  from  the  b.g.,  with  Laurie  pursuing  her. 

LAURIE :  Be  careful— I'll  catch  you ! 

JO  (calling  back)  :  You  can't  catch  me! 

LAURIE :  I  will  catch  you ! 

JO  (still  running)  :  Oh,  no,  you  won't. 

LAURIE :  I'm  gaining  on  you. 

JO :  Oh,  you  couldn't  catch  me  in  a  million  years. 

Laurie  stumbles  and  falls,  then  rises,  but  Jo  has  left  the  scene. 
He  continues  running,  dodging  around  trees  to  catch  up  with  her. 

(193:  10,  6)  WOODS— MED.  LONG  SHOT.  Jo  runs  on 
from  the  b.g.,  calling  back:  "I  thought  you  said  you  could  run!" 
She  runs  on  through  the  scene  and  then  Laurie  comes  in  sight, 
way  behind  her. 

LAURIE:  I'll  get  you!     (He  quickens  his  pace.) 

(194:  9,  9)  FIELD  WITH  FENCE  IN  F.G.—MED.  SHOT. 
Jo  is  still  ahead  as  she  runs  on  from  the  b.g.,  but  Laurie  is  gain- 
ing. She  jumps  over  a  fallen  tree  and  hangs  onto  a  limb  of  an- 
other one  as  Laurie  closes  in. 

LAURIE :  Now  I  got  you ! 

Jo  shrieks,  jumps  down  from  the  tree,  and  runs  for  the  fence. 
She  jumps  over  it  and  is  away  again,  with  Laurie  following. 

(195 :  6,  2)  STREET  AND  MARCH  FRONT  YARD  AND 
GA  TE—MED.  LONG  SHO  T.  CAMERA  FOLLO  WS  Jo  and 
Laurie. as  they  race  across  the  street.  Jo's  hair  is  streaming  be- 
hind, comb  and  hairpins  lost.  Meg  and  Brooke,  who  has  walked 
home  with  her,  are  in  a  sedate  little  scene  at  the  gate,  as  Jo  tears 
in  between  them,  yelling: 
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JO  :  Look  out — look  out !    Let  me  in — let  me  in ! 

(196:  14,  15)  AT  GATE— MED.  SHOT.  Jo  whirls  in 
through  the  gate  and  closes  it  with  a  bang,  while  the  surprised 
Meg  and  Brooke  stand  aghast.  Laurie  draws  up  at  the  gate,  and 
all  talk  at  once. 

BROOKE :  Hey,  look  out,  Laurie.    Don't  act  like  that. 

JO:  I'm  sorry,  Meg. 

LAURIE  {laughing  and  accepting  defeat  philosophically)  : 
I'd  have  beaten  her,  though,  if  I  hadn't  tripped  and  fallen — 

Brooke  has  turned  to  Meg,  all  talking  at  once  indistinctly. 

(197:  4,  9)  CLOSE-UP.  Jo  is  putting  on  her  hat,  excited 
over  the  chase. 

JO :  You  should  have  seen —    {She  stops  suddenly  as  she  sees:) 

(198:  9,  5)  WALK— CLOSE  SHOT.  Brooke  is  talking  con- 
fidentially to  Meg. 

BROOKE:  It's  been  a  most  enjoyable  afternoon,  Miss  Mar- 
garet. 

MEG :  Thank  you.  Paying  visits  has  never  been  quite  so  much 
fun  before. 

BROOKE:  I  hope— 

(199:  9,  6)  JO  AT  GATE— CLOSE-UP.  Jo  is  listening  as 
Brooke's  voice  continues:  " — we  may  do  it  again  very  soon."  Jo 
looks  in  their  direction  angrily. 

(200:  33,  15)  GROUP  AT  GATE— MED.  SHOT.  Jo 
breaks  up  the  tender  farewell  with  her  brusque  interruption: 

JO :  Good-by,  Mr.  Brooke.  Come  along,  Meg.  ( Taking  her 
sisters  arm.) 

Brooke  and  Meg  look  at  her,  surprised.    They  shake  hands. 

MEG :  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Brooke. 

BROOKE :  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Margaret. 

Jo  holds  the  gate  open  as  Meg  goes  through. 

LAURIE :  Good-by,  Margaret. 

BROOKE :  Good-by,  Jo.    Come  along,  Laurie. 

LAURIE:  Right.  See  you  tomorrow,  Jo.  {The  boys  exit 
and  Jo  slams  the  gate  shut.) 

MEG  {angrily)  :  I've  never  been  so  embarrassed  in  my  life. 
When  will  you  stop  your  childish,  romping  ways? 
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JO  (with  spirit)  :  Not  until  I'm  old  and  stiff  and  have  to  use  a 
crutch ! 

Meg  departs  with  dignity  while  Jo  just  looks  after  her  for- 
lornly, the  tears  coming  into  her  eyes.  She  sees  the  old  Meg 
vanishing  and  all  their  fun  and  happy  times. 

(201 :  16,  12)  CLOSE-UP.  Jo  stands  watching,  close  to  a 
real  cry,  as  she  realizes  Meg  is  growing  up. 

(202:  12,  10)  GATE  AND  SIDEWALK— MED.  SHOT. 
Jo  is  still  leaning  against  the  gate  as  Beth  comes  down  the  walk 
with  a  basket  on  her  arm. 

BETH  (seeing  Jo)  :  Jo! 

Jo  hastily  wipes  away  the  tears  that  were  ready  to  overflow 
and  turns  to  greet  Beth,  opening  the  gate  for  her. 

JO:  Hello,  Bethie.  How's  my  girl?  (She  puts  an  arm  about 
her  and  they  start  for  the  house.) 

(203:  21,  7)  HALLWAY  OF  MARCH  HOUSE— MED. 
CLOSE  SHOT.  CAMERA  IS  SHOOTING  OUT  the  open 
door  and  Beth  and  Jo  can  be  seen  at  the  gate  in  the  b.g.  Meg 
and  Amy  run  to  the  front  door,  gesturing  and  calling  excitedly. 
Jo  and  Beth  see  them  and  run  in  to  the  front  door  where  Meg 
and  Amy  take  hold  of  Beth  and  dash  with  her  toward  the  living 
room. 

JO  (following  quickly)  :  What  is  it? 

Hannah  runs  through  the  scene  toward  the  living  room. 

(204 :  9,  5)  LIVING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT.  The  beautiful 
piano  from  the  Laurence  home  stands  in  a  prominent  spot  in  the 
March  living  room.  Beth  approaches,  looking  at  it  unbelievingly. 
She  pauses  by  the  side  of  the  piano. 

(205:  9,  5)  CLOSE  SHOT.  Beth  is  hardly  able  to  believe 
her  eyes.    She  touches  the  piano,  and  looks  back  toward  her  sisters. 

BETH:  Forme? 

(206 :  1 1,  5)  MED.  SHOT.  Jo,  Meg,  and  Amy  come  over  to 
Beth  beside  the  piano,  all  talking  at  once,  exclaiming  over  the 
lovely  gift. 

JO :  Oh,  the  dear,  old  gentleman ! 

HANNAH  (coming  into  the  scene;  admiring  the  piano)  : 
Ain't  it  the  prettiest  baby  pianny  you  ever  seen? 
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AMY  {handing  Beth  note)  :  Look,  this  came  with  it.     Quick 
— read  it.     See  what  he  says ! 

Beth  is  too  stunned  to  realize  what  has  happened  and  holds  the 
note  in  nerveless  hands.    Jo  seizes  it. 

JO :  I'll  read  it— 

(207:  47,  1)  CLOSE  SHOT.  The  girls  crowd  around  Jo 
as  she  opens  the  note  with  excitement  and  reads: 

JO  (reading)  :  "Miss  Elizabeth  March.     Dear  Madam — " 

MEG  (interrupting)  :  Oh,  how  grand,  Amy! 

AMY:  Isn't  that  elegant? 

JO  (reading)  :  "I  have  had  many  pairs  of  slippers  in  my  life 
but  none  that  suited  me  so  well  as  yours.  I  like  to  pay  my  debts, 
so  I  know  you  will  allow  me  to  send  you  something  which  be- 
longed to  the  little  granddaughter  I  lost.  With  hearty  thanks 
and  best  wishes,  I  remain  your  grateful  friend  and  humble  serv- 
ant, James  Laurence."  (Jo  folds  the  note,  puts  her  arms  around 
Beth,  and  hugs  her  rapturously.)  Oh,  Bethie, —  (Beth  doesn't 
know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry  at  her  good  fortune.) 

(208:  11,  13)  MED.  SHOT.  The  girls  excitedly  gather 
around  Beth  and  the  piano. 

JO :  — isn't  he  a  really  sweet  old  man ! 

AMY  (inspecting  piano)  :  Look  at  the  lovely  brackets.  (They 
all  examine  the  piano  and  caress  it.) 

JO  (making  a  discovery)  :  Look,  it  opens — it  opens — it  opens! 

(209:  10,  8)  CLOSE  SHOT.  Jo  opens  the  piano  as  the  others 
look  at  this  unexpected  feature. 

AMY  (to  Beth)  :  You'll  have  to  thank  him. 

BETH  (in  a  rush,  breathlessly)  :  I'll  go  right  now.  (Before 
they  realize  it,  Beth  runs  out,  market  basket  still  on  her  arm.) 

(210:  12,  8)  MED.  SHOT.  As  Beth  runs  out  of  the  room, 
the  others  stare,  amazed  at  her  lack  of  shyness. 

HANNAH :  Well,  I  wish  I  may  die.  She'd  never  have  gone 
in  her  right  mind! 

The  others  run  over  to  the  window  and  look  out  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Beth  on  her  way  to  the  Laurence  house. 

LAP  DISSOLVE 

(211:  29,  6)  LAURENCE  DRAWING  ROOM.    Mr.  Lau- 
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rence  is  seated  on  the  divan,  reading.  The  outside  door  in  the 
hallway,  which  can  be  seen  from  this  angle,  is  opened  timidly  and 
Beth  comes  in,  basket  still  on  her  arm.  She  looks  around,  closes 
door,  and  walks  to  the  door  to  the  drawing  room.  She  pauses 
as  she  sees  Mr.  Laurence,  and  knocks. 

LAURENCE:  Come  in. 

Beth  puts  down  the  basket  and  walks  over  to  Mr.  Laurence. 
She  stops  and  looks  at  him  with  loving  gratitude.  He  looks  up 
at  her,  surprised  to  see  her  before  him. 

(212:  28,  11)  CLOSE  SHOT.  Mr.  Laurence  continues  to 
look  at  her,  interested  and  surprised. 

BETH  {with  a  small  quaver  in  her  voice)  :  I  came  to  thank  you, 
sir — 

But  suddenly  forgetting  her  speech,  and  only  remembering  that 
he  lost  the  little  girl  he  loved,  she  leans  over  and  kisses  him  on  the 
cheek.  He  likes  it  enormously  and  takes  her  on  his  knee  and 
pats  her  tenderly,  while  she  cuddles  up  as  if  he  were  Marmee,  her 
fear  completely  conquered  by  her  gratitude  and  love.  FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  7 

(213  :  9,  12)  FADE-IN:  INSERT:  AMY'S  HAND  finishing 
a  sketch,  while  Jo's  voice  is  heard  reading: 

JO'S  VOICE :  "The  dog  and  man  at  first  were  friends, 
But  when  this  piece  began, 
The  dog  to  gain  some  private  ends 
Went  mad  and  bit  the  man." 
(214:  23,  15)  MARCH  GARDEN— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT. 
Amy  is  seated  sketching.    Her  family  is  in  the  b.g.  partly  hidden 
from  view  by  Amy's  easel.     Amy  looks  toward  them  and  then 
back  to  her  easel  and  sketch.    Jo  is  reading  to  them  and  her  voice 
goes  on: 

"Around  from  all  the  neighboring  streets 
The  wondering  neighbors  ran, 
And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits 
To  bite  so  good  a  man." 
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Amy  has  finished.  She  picks  up  sketch  and  easel,  which  reveals 
the  group  in  the  b.g.,  with  Jo  reading,  Meg,  Beth,  and  Marmee 
listening.  Marmee  is  seated  under  a  tree,  sewing.  Jo  continues 
reading: 

JO :  "The  wound  did  seem  both  sore  and  sad 

To  every  Christian  eye, 
And  while  they  swore  the  dog  was  mad — " 

Amy  has  walked  over  to  Marmee  and  is  showing  her  the  sketch, 
and  Marmee  is  admiring  it,  both  of  them  talking  indistinctly  as 
Jo  reads.  Hannah  comes  running  into  the  scene  with  an  en- 
velope. 

HANNAH  (excitedly) :  Mis'  March! 

(215  :  30,  6)  MED.  SHOT.  The  group  turns  as  Hannah  runs 
in  to  Marmee  breathlessly. 

HANNAH :  Mis'  March — it's  one  of  them  telegraphs  things, 
ma'am. 

Marmee,  white-faced,  takes  the  envelope  and  opens  it  and  the 
girls  look  at  each  other  with  a  frightened,  stabbing  surmise. 

MARMEE  (looking  up  from  the  wire  as  from  a  blow)  :  It's 
Father ! 

MEG:  Oh,  Marmee! 

MARMEE :  He's  in  the  hospital.  I  must  go  to  Washington 
at  once! 

They  exclaim  and  offer  to  help  as  Marmee  starts  toward  the 
house.  LAP  DISSOLVE 

(216:  56)  MARCH  LIVING  ROOM— MED.  CLOSE 
SHOT.  Beth  and  Amy  are  packing  an  old-fashioned  bag  for 
their  mother,  while  Marmee  is  dressed  for  traveling,  tying  on  her 
bonnet,  excited  and  confused. 

MARMEE :  Put  those  in  the  corner,  dear.  What  on  earth  is 
keeping  Jo? 

Marmee  crosses  to  the  window.  Meg  comes  in  through  the 
doorway  with  another  bag. 

MEG :  This  is  packed,  Marmee.  I  don't  believe  I've  forgotten 
anything. 

MARMEE:  Thank  you,  dear.  (Walking  down  to  them)  Now, 
girls,  while  I'm  away,  don't  forget  the  Hummells. 
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AMY:  We  won't. 

MEG :  We'll  do  our  best,  Marmee. 

Meg  and  Amy  leave  the  room  to  do  other  errands,  and  Marmee 
goes  to  the  hall  door  as  Laurence  and  Brooke  come  into  the  scene. 
Mr.  Laurence  carries  two  bottles  and  has  a  robe  on  his  arm. 

LAURENCE:  Here  we  are.  Here's  some  excellent  port  for 
your  husband. 

MARMEE  {taking  the  bottles;  gratefully) :  Thank  you. 
Thank  you.    How  generous.     {Putting  bottles  in  bag.) 

LAURENCE :  I  hope  you  will  find  this  dressing  gown  useful. 

MARMEE  {taking  it)  :  Thank  you.     {Packing  it  away.) 

LAURENCE:  Well,  everything's  arranged  and  Brooke  will 
go  with  you. 

MARMEE:  There's  no  need.    I'll  be  all — 

LAURENCE  {overruling  her)  :  Oh,  he's  all  prepared.  He 
has  some  commissions  for  me  in  Washington  and  he'll  be  of  help 
to  you  on  the  journey. 

MARMEE :  How  thoughtful  of  you. 

Brooke  bows  to  Marmee,  then  crosses  the  room,  CAMERA 
FOLLOWING  HIM  as  he  meets  Meg  and  helps  her  close  the 
suitcase. 

(217:  11,  14)  CLOSE  SHOT.  Meg  looks  up  at  Brooke 
kindly. 

MEG :  It's  such  a  relief  to  know  that  Marmee  will  have  some- 
one to  take  care  of  her.    Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

BROOKE :  Not  at  all,  Miss  Margaret.  (His  expression  tells 
her  of  his  interest  and  pleasure  in  doing  something  for  her 
family. ) 

(218:  18,  1)  CLOSE  SHOT.  Marmee  is  standing  near  Mr. 
Laurence,  overcome  with  gratitude. 

MARMEE :  My  kind  friend,  I  can't  thank  you — 

LAURENCE  (patting  her  hands)  :  Well,  Laurie's  outside 
with  the  carriage.  We'll  wait  for  you.  The  train  leaves  in  about 
an  hour.     (He  picks  up  her  bag  and  starts  to  leave.) 

(219:  15,  4)  MED.  SHOT  as  Mr.  Laurence  carries  out  the 
bag.    Hannah  comes  into  the  room  with  a  cup  of  tea  for  Marmee. 

HANNAH :  Here,  Mum,  you'll  need  this. 
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MARMEE  (turning  away  at  the  sight)  :  Oh,  I  couldn't. 

The  girls  come  to  her,  all  talking  indistinctly. 

GIRLS :  Oh,  please,  Marmee.  You  must,  Marmee.  It'll  quiet 
your  nerves. 

HANNAH  (anxiously)  :  Where  is  Jo? 

Hannah  crosses  to  the  window,  looks  out,  and  evidently  sees 
Jo  coming  along  the  street. 

(220:  29,  5)  LIVING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT  (SHOOT- 
ING TOWARD  HALL).  The  hall  door  can  be  seen  from  this 
angle.  It  bursts  open  suddenly  and  Jo  comes  in,  closes  the  door, 
and  hurries  toward  the  others. 

MEG:  Jo,  where  have  you  been? 

AMY:  Jo,  what  kept  you  so  long? 

Jo  rushes  in  to  Marmee  and  hands  her  a  roll  of  bills. 

JO:  Here's  the  money  from  Aunt  March.  (Jo  takes  some 
other  bills  from  her  pocket  and  puts  them  on  the  table.)  And 
there's  my  contribution. 

Marmee  counts  the  money  on  the  table  and  exclaims: 

MARMEE :  Twenty-five  dollars !  Where  did  you  get  it?  My 
dear — 

(221 :  15,  7)  CLOSE-UP.  Jo  is  listening,  excited,  but  trying 
to  be  calm. 

JO:  Oh,  it's  mine,  honestly.  I  only  sold  what  belonged  to 
me. 

Jo  removes  her  hat,  revealing  bobbed  hair.  She  turns  around, 
frightened,  as  Marmee' s  shocked  voice  is  heard:  "Your  hair!" 

(222:  2,  13)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Marmee  and  the  girls 
gaze  in  horror  at  Jo's  cropped  head,  all  talking  excitedly. 

MARMEE :  Jo,  you  shouldn't  have  done  it ! 

(223  :  39,  3)  CLOSE-UP.  Jo  listens;  then  she  rumples  the  re- 
mains of  her  hair  and  strides  about,  brazening  their  shocked 
faces,  talking  rapidly  and  carelessly. 

JO:  Oh,  well,  Aunt  March  croaked  as  she  always  does  when 
asked  for  nine-pence,  and,  Marmee,  she  sent  only  just  money 
enough  for  the  ticket,  and  I  knew  you  would  need  more,  and — 
oh,  well,  I  happened  to  be  passing  a  barber  shop  and  I  saw  tails 
of  hair  hanging  in  the  window  with  the  prices  marked  on  them, 
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and  I  thought  it  would  do  my  brains  good  to  have  my  mop  cut 
off,  and — and  so,  I  did!     (But  she  has  a  guilty  look.) 

(224:  29,  14)  MED.  SHOT.  Marmee  crosses  and  puts  her 
arms  about  her  shorn  sheep,  silencing  the  shocked  exclamations 
of  the  other  girls. 

MARMEE :  Thank  you,  dearie.  (She  is  too  deeply  touched  to 
say  more.    Just  then  Laurie  comes  hurrying  through  the  door.) 

LAURIE:  Are  you  ready,  Marmee?  We'll  have  to  hurry  to 
catch —  (The  words  die  on  his  lips  as  he  stares  open-mouthed 
at  Jo.)     Christopher  Columbusl 

JO  (defending  herself)  :  Well,  it's  boyish,  becoming,  and  easy 
to  keep  in  order!  (Then,  turning  to  Marmee:)  Marmee,  you'll 
miss  that  train! 

Laurie  goes  in  the  direction  of  the  balance  of  Marmee 's  lug- 
gage and  Jo  follows  to  help  him. 

MEG  (taking  her  mother's  arm  and  walking  with  her)  :  Yes, 
Marmee,  come  on. 

MARMEE :  Now,  girls,  go  on  with  your  work  as  usual. 

AMY :  We  will,  Marmee. 

MARMEE:  Do  everything  that  Hannah  tells  you  to.  (They 
go  into  the  hallway.) 

(225:  104,  9)  ENTRANCE— MED.  SHOT  (CAMERA  IS 
OUTSIDE,  shooting  through  the  open  door)  as  Mrs.  March 
comes  out  with  Meg,  Amy,  and  Beth.    Laurie  brings  the  luggage. 

BETH  :  Oh,  can't  we  go  to  the  train  with  you,  Marmee  ? 

MARMEE  (quieting  Beth' s  sobs):  No,  no,  I  want  you  all  to 
stay  here  and  comfort  each  other.  (She  embraces  each  girl  as  she 
bids  her  good-by.)  Meg,  dear,  watch  over  your  sisters.  Be  pa- 
tient. Jo,  don't  do  anything  rash.  Beth,  dear,  help  all  you 
can. 

BETH :  Yes,  Marmee. 

MARMEE:  Amy,  be  obedient.  (As  Marmee  leaves  the  door 
Meg  takes  hold  of  her  arm. ) 

MARMEE :  No,  no.  I  want  you  to  stay  here.  I  want  to  carry 
away  a  picture  in  my  mind  of  my  brave,  little  women,  to  take 
to  Father.     Good-by,  my  darlings. 

GIRLS :  Good-by,  Marmee. 
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MARMEE  (puts  her  arms  around  the  girls,  who  are  sobbing)  : 
God  bless  and  keep  us  all. 

She  turns  and  exits.  CAMERA  STAYS  ON  THE  FOUR 
GIRLS  framed  in  the  doorway,  controlling  their  tears  so  that 
their  mother's  last  picture  of  them  may  be  a  happy  one  to  cheer 
her  on  her  journey.  Suddenly,  as  though  in  answer  to  a  wave 
from  Marmee,  they  all  wave  their  hands  and  smile  gallantly 
through  glistening  tears.  The  picture  is  held  as  the  girls  watch 
the  departing  carriage,  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  a  last  glimpse 
of  it  as  it  disappears  from  their  sight.  Then  they  give  way  to 
tears.  LAP  DISSOLVE 

(226:  65,  11)  JO  AND  MEG'S  BEDROOM— NIGHT- 
CLOSE  SHOT.  A  shaft  of  moonlight  from  the  window  is  the 
only  light  in  the  room.  CAMERA  IS  SHOOTING  DOWN  at 
Jo  and  Meg  lying  in  bed.  Jo  tries  to  stifle  her  soft  crying  so  as 
not  to  disturb  Meg  sleeping  beside  her,  but  a  sob  awakens  Meg. 

MEG  (tenderly)  :  Jo,  you  crying? 

JO  (a  fierce  whisper)  :  No,  no.  I'm  not !  (But  she  is — very 
hard,  and  Meg  touches  her  cheek. ) 

MEG:  Don't  cry,  dear.  Father  will  be  all  right,  and  Mr. 
Brooke  will  take  care  of  Marmee. 

JO :  I'm  not  crying  because  of  that. 

MEG  (surprised)  :  What  then? 

JO  (between  sobbing  breaths)  :  My — hair! 

Meg  kisses  her  and  puts  her  arm  around  her  comfortingly. 

FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  8 

(227:  61,  2)  FADE-IN:  MARCH  LIVING  ROOM— MED. 
SHOT.  Jo  is  lying  on  the  floor,  reading  from  the  "Spread 
Eagle."  Meg  and  Amy  are  sitting  listening.  Laurie,  beaming 
proudly,  is  seated  back  of  Jo.  He  can  hardly  wait  for  Jo  to  finish 
so  that  he  may  spring  the  surprise. 

JO   (reading)  :  "Yes,  'tis  whispered  that  when  the  gondolas 
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glide  through  those  fatal  waters,  they  still  run  crimson  with  the 
blood  of  Lady  Viella  and  her  gallant  lover,  slain  by  the  Phantom 
Hand.  The  End."  (She  casts  away  the  paper  as  though  care- 
lessly, but  she  is  flushed  with  suppressed  excitement.) 

AMY:  Oh,  it  gives  me  the  shivers.  I'm  pins  and  needles  all 
over. 

MEG:  Oh,  it  was  exciting,  and  so  bad.    Who  wrote  it? 

Jo  hides  her  face  in  the  paper. 

LAURIE  (his  face  an  odd  mixture  of  solemnity  and  excite- 
ment) :  Your  sister! 

There  is  a  pause;  then  Meg  and  Amy  spring  up  as  they  grasp 
the  fact. 

MEG:  Really,  Jo? 

AMY  (excitedly  taking  the  paper  from  Jo)  :  Let  me  see,  let  me 
see! 

LAURIE  (bursting  with  his  secret)  :  And  I  knew  it  all  the 
time! 

AMY  (finding  the  beginning  of  the  story)  :  Here  it  is!  "By 
Miss  Josephine  March."    Oh,  Jo,  I  can't  believe  it ! 

The  door  in  hallway  opens  and  Beth  can  be  seen  coming  in. 
Amy  runs  to  her,  the  others  talking  indistinctly. 

(228:  31,  11)  HALLWAY— CLOSE  SHOT.  Beth  is  look- 
ing toward  the  room  sadly,  as  Amy  runs  in  to  her  with  the  "Spread 
Eagle." 

AMY :  Beth — Beth,  Jo's  written  a  story  and  it's  in  the  paper. 
Isn't  that  marvelous? 

BETH  (distractedly ;  she  has  been  crying)  :  Really? 

AMY:  Look!     (Showing  her  the  paper) 

BETH:  Don't  come  near  me!  (As  Amy  stares  at  her,  she 
hurries  down  the  hall,  covering  her  face  so  Amy  won't  see  her.) 

AMY  (frightened)  :  Meg !  Jo !  Something's  wrong  with 
Beth! 

MEG'S  VOICE:  What  is  it? 

AMY:  I  don't  know. 

JO'S  VOICE:  Where  is  she? 

AMY:  In  Marmee's  cupboard. 

(229:  3,  9)  HALL  AND  LIVING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT. 
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The  others  run  into  Amy  who  is  standing,  frightened,  in  the  arch- 
way. 

LAURIE:  What  is  wrong? 

They  all  talk  at  once  and  start  after  Beth. 

(230:  5,  9)  HALL— MED.  SHOT.  Jo  is  the  first  to  reach 
the  door  to  the  cupboard  under  the  stairway. 

JO  (as  she  goes  in  door)  :  Darling,  what  is  it?  (Jo  disap- 
pears through  the  little  door.) 

(231:  84,  11)  CUPBOARD— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Beth 
is  lying  on  the  floor,  sobbing  into  an  old  coat  of  Marmee's  as  Jo 
reaches  her  side. 

JO :  Bethie,  what  is  it  ?    What's  wrong,  Bethie  ?    What  is  it  ? 

BETH  (crying)  :  Oh,  Jo,  the  baby's  dead. 

JO:  What  baby? 

Meg  is  coming  in  the  little  door  by  this  time. 

BETH:  Mrs.  Hummell's.  It  died  in  my  lap  before  she  got 
back  with  the  doctor,  Jo.  (Beth  sobs  violently  as  Jo  takes  her 
in  her  arms  and  talks  comfortingly.) 

JO :  Aw,  now,  now,  there,  there. 

BETH:  The  doctor  said  it  was  scarlet  fever. 

The  girls  look  at  each  other,  shocked. 

MEG:  Scarlet  fever! 

BETH:  You  don't  think  I'll  get  it,  do  you,  Jo? 

JO :  Oh,  no,  Bethie,  of  course  you  won't. 

BETH:  But  Amy  must  keep  away  'cause  she's  never  had  it. 
How  does  it  start?  With  a  sort  of  headache,  and  sore  throat, 
and  a  queer  feeling  all  over? 

JO:  I  don't  remember.  Laurie,  give  me  the  doctor's  book, 
will  you? 

Laurie  disappears  to  get  the  book. 

MEG:  Jo,  I  think  we'd  better  get  her  to  bed.  Come  along, 
Bethie. 

Laurie  returns  and  hands  the  book  to  Jo,  who  looks  through  it. 

JO :  I'll  find  out  what  to  do. 

(232:  38,  9)  HALLWAY— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Laurie 
steps  back  out  of  the  way  as  Meg  and  Beth  come  out  of  the  cup- 
board. 
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BETH :  I'll  be  all  right,  Meg. 

JO  {looking  through  the  book  as  she  walks)  :  Oh,  here  it 
is. 

Hannah  comes  into  the  scene  as  Meg  leads  Beth  up  the  stair- 
way, comforting  her. 

HANNAH :  Oh,  this  is  terrible.  Go  get  Dr.  Bangs,  will  you, 
Mr.  Laurie? 

LAURIE :  All  right. 

HANNAH :  Tell  him  to  come  over  as  soon  as  he  can. 

LAURIE :  Yes. 

Meg  and  Beth  have  disappeared  up  the  stairway  and  Amy 
starts  to  follow.    Hannah  stops  her. 

HANNAH :  You  stay  down  here,  Amy.  You're  to  go  off  to 
Aunt  March's  for  a  spell,  just  in  case. 

AMY:  No,  I  won't.  I  won't!  (Hannah  is  on  her  way  up- 
stairs as  Amy  calls  to  her:)  I'm  going  to  stay  right  here  with 
Beth. 

JO  (impatiently)  :  Oh,  be  quiet  for  once,  Amy. 

Jo  follows  Hannah  up  the  steps  and  disappears.  Amy  stays 
behind  and  talks  petulantly: 

AMY :  I  won't  be  sent  away  as  though  I  were  in  the  way ! 

LAURIE :  I  advise  you  to  go,  Amy.  Scarlet  fever  is  no  joke, 
Miss. 

AMY:  Well,  I  don't  care.     (She  sits  down  on  the  step.) 

(233  :  29,  15)  CLOSE  SHOT  AMY  sitting  on  the  step.  Laurie 
kneels  in  front  of  her. 

AMY:  I'd  rather  get  scarlet  fever  and  die  than  go  to  Aunt 
March's. 

LAURIE :  Now,  Amy,  be  a  good  girl.  I'll  pop  around  there 
every  day  and  tell  you  how  Beth  is,  and  I'll  tell  you  what — every 
day  I'll  come  and  take  you  out  driving,  huh? 

AMY  (liking  this  idea)  :  Well,  yes. 

LAURIE:  That's  the  girl!     (He  starts  away.) 

(234 :  41 )  BETH' S  BEDROOM— MED.  SHOT.  Meg  is  pre- 
paring the  bed  and  Jo  is  putting  a  nightdress  on  Beth.  Hannah  is 
busy  in  another  part  of  the  room. 

JO:  Oh,  Bethie,  if  you  should  be  really  ill,  I'll  never  forgive 
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myself.  I've  let  you  go  to  the  Hummells  every  day  when  I 
should've  gone. 

MEG  {hovering  anxiously')  :  No,  it's  my  fault.  I'm  the  oldest 
and  I  should  have  gone.  {Beth  is  helped  into  bed  and  she  lies 
down  quietly.)  I  promised  Marmee  I'd  look  after  you.  {To  Jo:) 
Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  telegraph  her? 

HANNAH  {coming  in  with  basin  and  cloths,  hearing  the  last)  : 
No,  we  mustn't.  The  poor  lady  can't  leave  your  father  and  it'll 
only  make  her  more  anxious. 

BETH :  Oh,  please  don't  telegraph,  Jo.  {As  Jo  is  wringing 
out  cloths)  Hannah  knows  just  what  to  do.  I — I — I  feel  bet- 
ter already.  {Jo  puts  a  cold  cloth  on  Beth' s  eyes,  and  Meg  and 
Jo  look  at  each  other  anxiously.)  FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  9 

(235:  73,  7)  FADE-IN:  BETH'S  BEDROOM— CLOSE 
SHOT.  The  doctor  is  seated  by  the  bed,  looking  at  Beth,  who 
lies  motionless.  CAMERA  MOVES  BACK  as  he  rises,  reveal- 
ing Hannah,  Jo,  and  Meg  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  watching  him 
anxiously.  CAMERA  FOLLOWS  HIM  as  he  paces  the  floor 
and  Jo  and  Hannah  hurry  alongside. 

DOCTOR  {to  Hannah,  in  a  low  voice)  :  If  Mrs.  March  can 
leave  her  husband,  we'd  better  send  for  her. 

Hannah  and  the  two  girls  give  muffled  little  reactions,  realising 
the  seriousness  of  this  statement.  Meg  and  Jo  clutch  each  other 
with  a  dreadful  fear. 

HANNAH:  The  girls  had  the  telegram  all  ready  but  I 
wouldn't  let  'em  send  it,  and  now — the  poor  lady.  {Grief  over- 
comes her.     She  sobs.) 

JO:  Oh,  Mother!  Oh,  Mother!  What  if  she  shouldn't  get 
here  in  time?     {She  starts  out  of  the  room.) 

(236:  24,  1)  UPPER  HALLWAY— MED.  SHOT.  Mr. 
Laurence  is  seated,  Laurie  is  standing  next  to  him.  The  door 
from  Beth' s  room  opens  and  Jo  comes  out.  Mr.  Laurence  has 
risen;  but  at  sight  of  Jo's  stricken  face  they  are  afraid  to  ask. 
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Jo  cannot  talk;  she  just  bows  her  head  to  hide  her  tears,  and  walks 
slowly  across  to  the  attic  playroom,  while  Mr.  Laurence  and 
Laurie  exchange  significant  looks.  Then  Laurie  turns  and  softly 
follows  Jo. 

(237:  48,  7)  ATTIC— MED.  SHOT.  Jo  comes  up  the  little 
stairway  at  the  left,  and  goes  to  the  old  horsehair  sofa  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Staring  with  tear-blinded,  unseeing  eyes, 
she  sinks  down  on  the  sofa  and  leans  her  head  on  the  hard  end. 
Laurie  comes  up  the  stairs  and  sits  down  beside  her.  For  a  mo- 
ment there  is  silence,  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  the  rain  beat- 
ing on  the  window. 

LAURIE:  Oh,  Jo,  is  it  that  bad? 

JO  (brokenly,  nodding)  :  She  doesn't  know  me.  She  doesn't 
look  like  my  Beth.  How  are  we  going  to  bear  it?  Mother  and 
Father  seem  so  far  away. 

LAURIE  (groping  for  her  hand)  :  I'm  here.  Hold  onto  me, 
Jo,  dear.     Poor  Jo,  oh,  poor  Jo!     You're  all  worn  out! 

She  cannot  speak,  but  the  warm  grasp  of  his  hand  comforts 
her.  He  gently  strokes  her  bent  head  while  her  tears  fall  on  the 
little  horsehair  pillow. 

LAURIE  (after  a  moment) :  What  does  the  doctor  say? 

JO:  We're  sending  for  Marmee.  (Poignantly)  Oh,  if  she 
were  only  here ! 

LAURIE:  She  will  be! 

Jo  thinks  he  means  after  Marmee  gets  the  wire,  and  doesn't  pay 
any  attention  to  him;  but  he  suddenly  speaks  very  fast  and  ex- 
citedly: 

LAURIE:  Grandfather  and  I  got  fidgety  and  thought  your 
mother  ought  to  know.  She'd  just  never  forgive  us  if  Beth — 
well,  if  anything  happened,  so  I  telegraphed  yesterday ! 

As  he  finishes  all  in  one  breath,  Jo  understands,  and  sits  up 
quickly. 

JO:  No! 

LAURIE :  She'll  be  here  on  the  two  o'clock  train  tonight  and 
I'm  going  to  meet  her. 

JO  (crying  joyfully) :  Oh,  Laurie!    Oh,  Marmee! 

He  doesn't  get  a  chance  to  say  any  more,  for  Jo  flies  at  him, 
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startling  him  by  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissing 
him.  She  laughs  hysterically,  trembling  and  clinging  to  him, 
and  then  tries  to  get  herself  together. 

JO :  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you're  such  a  dear.  I  couldn't 
help  flying  at  you. 

LAURIE:  Fly  at  me  again.     I  rather  like  it. 

JO:  Laurie,  you're  so  silly. 

LAURIE:  I  better  go —  {He  starts  to  rise.) 

(238:  28,  10)  ATTIC— MED.  SHOT.  Laurie,  a  bit  embar- 
rassed, rises  and  starts  for  the  stairway.  Jo  remains  on  the 
couch.  -  « 

LAURIE:  Well —  (Jo  comes  across  to  the  stairs  with  him) 
"to  the  railroad  station,  and  I  shan't  spare  the  horses." 

This  last  line,  spoken  from  one  of  Jo's  old  plays,  snaps  her  out 
of  her  mood.  Laurie  strikes  a  grandiloquent  attitude  as  he  sees 
her  smiling  once  more,  and  then  dashes  down  the  stairs. 

JO  (looking  after  him,  face  alight,  laughing  through  her 
tears)  :  Bless  you,  Laurie,  bless  you!  (Jo  watches  him  disappear 
down  the  stairs,  and  then,  sobbing,  she  kneels  by  the  stair  post 
and  prays:)  Oh,  God,  if  you  really  want  Bethie,  please  wait  until 
Marmee  comes  home.  But,  oh,  God,  please  don't — because  she's 
so — oh,  please  don't —    (We  leave  Jo  in  this  prayerful  pose.) 

LAP  DISSOLVE 

(239:  22)  MARCH  LIVING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT.  The 
lamp  is  lighted  and  Mr.  Laurence  is  pacing  back  and  forth,  keep- 
ing vigil.    He  walks  past  the  little  piano  to  the  hall  and  back. 

LAP  DISSOLVE 

(240:  14,  3)  HALLWAY  OUTSIDE  BETH'S  DOOR— 
MED.  SHOT.  The  doctor  is  pacing  up  and  down  in  front  of 
Beth' s  door.  The  remainder  of  an  unfinished  supper  is  on  a  stand 
by  the  chair  where  Mr.  Laurence  has  been  sitting.  Mr.  Laurence's 
face  is  grave  as  he  glances  at  his  watch,  and  paces  nervously, 
waiting  for  Marmee  to  arrive.  LAP  DISSOLVE 

(241 :  40,  7)  BETH'S  BEDROOM— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT. 
Each  of  the  preceding  lap-dissolve  shots  has  had  a  diminuendo  in 
sound  until  this  room  is  almost  deathlike  in  its  hush.  Jo  is  pacing 
up  and  down  softly  from  window  to  bedside,  while  Meg  is  in  an 
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easy  chair,  gazing  at  the  still  form  of  Beth,  who  lies  in  what  seems 
to  be  the  sleep  of  approaching  death.  Hannah,  on  the  couch  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  has  dropped  off  through  sheer  exhaustion.  Jo 
paces  to  the  window  and  looks  out  into  the  rainy  night;  then 
comes  back  and  sits  on  wing  of  the  arm-chair  by  Meg,  looking 
desperately  and  helplessly  at  the  beloved  sister  who  is  slipping 
away. 

(242 :  26,  5)  MED.  CLOSE-UP.  Jo  leans  on  Meg's  shoulder. 
The  sound  barely  comes  from  Meg's  white  lips: 

MEG:  If  God  spares  Beth,  I'll  love  Him  and  serve  Him  all  my 
life! 

JO :  If  life  is  as  hard  as  this,  I  don't  see  how  we  ever  shall  get 
through  it. 

Unable  to  stand  the  inaction  she  gets  up  again  and  goes  to  the 
window,  as  Meg  crosses  toward  the  bed. 

(243 :  16,  13)  MED.  SHOT  {DIFFERENT  ANGLE).  We 
see  Jo's  grief -stricken  face  as  she  passes  the  camera  on  her  way 
to  the  window.  Hannah  stirs  in  her  tired  slumber.  Meg  is  on 
her  way  to  look  at  the  sleeping  Beth. 

(244:  10,  9)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  {ANGLE).  CAMERA 
SHOOTING  DOWN  at  Beth,  who  moves  a  trifle  in  her  sleep. 
Meg  leans  forward  suddenly. 

MEG  {frightened)  :  Hannah! 

(245:  4,  11)  CLOSE-UP.  Jo  hears  this  frightened  whisper 
and  reacts  to  it,  showing  her  own  fear. 

MEG'S  VOICE:  Hannah! 

HANNAH'S  VOICE:  What  is  it?    What  is  it? 

(246:  5,  9)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  AT  BED.  CAMERA 
SHOOTING  DOWN  at  Beth  as  Meg  sobs  and  Hannah  comes 
to  the  bedside  and  looks  at  the  sick  child,  then  turns  away  and 
calls  in  a  hushed  voice: 

HANNAH:  Dr.  Bangs! 

(247:  4,  4)  CLOSE-UP  AT  WINDOW.  Jo  hears  this  call 
repeated  twice  in  a  low  tone,  and  she  hears  sobbing.  The  dreadful 
fear  shoots  through  her  that  Beth  is  dead  and  Meg  is  afraid  to 
tell  her.    As  if  in  a  daze  she  moves  toward  the  bed. 

(248:  91,  6)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.    Meg  is  sobbing,  as  Jo 
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enters  and  sits  down  on  edge  of  bed.  CAMERA  IS  MOVING 
CLOSER  to  Beth 's  face,  and  to  Jo's  excited  eyes  a  change  seems 
to  have  taken  place.  The  beloved  face  looks  pale  and  peaceful. 
Leaning  close,  Jo  kisses  Beth' s  forehead  and  softly  whispers: 

JO:  Good-by,  my  Bethie,  good-by. 

Jo  buries  her  face  in  the  bedcovers  and  sobs  as  the  doctor  comes 
to  the  bed.  Jo  rises  to  make  room  for  him.  He  looks  at  Beth' s 
eyes,  feels  her  forehead,  and  his  voice  shows  his  relief  at  the  turn 
in  the  fever: 

DOCTOR:  The  fever's  turned.    She's  sleeping  naturally. 

HANNAH  (hardly  able  to  believe  it)  :  The  Lord  be  praised! 

Jo  looks  up  at  Hannah  and  throws  her  arms  around  her.  Han- 
nah rocks  back  and  forth.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  horses  is  heard 
and  Jo  goes  to  the  window  and  looks  out. 

JO  (exclaiming  with  delight):  Marmee's  here!     She's  come! 

Hannah  leaves  the  room  to  greet  her.  FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  10 

(249:  35,  1)  FADE-IN:  MARCH  HALLWAY— DAY— 
MED.  SHOT.  Amy  is  coming  downstairs,  dressed  differently 
than  when  we  saw  her  last.  The  sisters  can  be  heard  talking  in- 
distinctly from  the  upper  floor. 

AMY:  Isn't  it  good  to  have  Bethie  well  again? 

Meg  comes  on  downstairs,  followed  by  Marmee,  and  then  Jo, 
who  is  carrying  Beth.  CAMERA  FOLLOWS  JO,  with  her 
precious  burden,  into  living  room.  The  other  girls  fix  the  pillows 
for  Beth,  who  is  deposited  on  the  couch.    Amy  opens  a  window. 

(250:  9,  5)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  BETH  lying  back  on  the 
couch  with  Marmee  and  the  adoring  sisters  around  her. 

MARMEE:  It  didn't  tire  you,  did  it,  dear? 

BETH :  No,  Marmee. 

JO :  And  see  the  lovely  flowers  Mr.  Laurence  sent  you. 

Beth  admires  the  flowers;  then  she  looks  out  the  window,  and 
her  face  lights  up. 

BETH:  Oh,  and  my  birds — 
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(251:  3,  10)  WINDOW  SILL— CLOSE  SHOT  TWO 
BIRDS  on  the  sill,  pecking  at  crumbs. 

(252:  9,  9)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  GROUP  around  Beth,  as 
she  looks  up  at  Jo. 

BETH :  Oh,  Jo,  I've  never  been  so  happy ! 

(253:  20,  2)  AT  DOORWAY  FROM  HALL— MED. 
CLOSE  SHOT.  Laurie  comes  to  the  doorway,  stops,  and  sticks 
his  head  around  the  door. 

LAURIE :  Begging  your  pardon,  do  the  Marches  live  here  ? 

The  girls  give  exclamations  of  delight. 

LAURIE :  Wait  till  she  sees  what  I  brought  for  her. 

Laurie  disappears,  and,  as  he  steps  aside,  the  girls'  father  stands 
in  the  doorway.  The  girls  can  be  heard  exclaiming  in  surprise 
and  delight: 

GIRLS :  Oh,  Father,  dear —    Father,  is  it  really? 

(254:  8,  4)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  MR.  MARCH  standing 
in  the  doorway  {camera  back  of  him)  as  Jo  runs  to  him  and 
throws  her  arms  around  him.  The  others  follow,  except  Beth, 
all  talking  at  once,  and  he  is  enveloped  in  loving  arms. 

(255:  46,  3)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  A  close  f.g.  shot  with 
Beth  on  the  sofa.  She  has  flung  aside  the  robe  and  now  excitedly 
puts  slippered  feet  to  the  floor.  She  rises,  stands  unsteadily,  and 
then  crosses  waveringly  toward  her  father. 

MARMEE  (the  first  to  recover)  :  Bethie! 

Beth' s  eyes  meet  her  father's  and  joy  puts  strength  in  her  feeble 
limbs.  Faltering  a  little,  she  runs  toward  him,  as  he  cries  "Beth!" 
and  she  cries  "Father!"  She  sobs  in  his  arms,  and  the  others, 
with  tears  of  joy  in  their  eyes,  gather  around  them.  Mr.  March 
picks  up  Beth  and  carries  her  back  to  the  couch,  while  all  of  them 
talk  indistinctly  and  happily.  FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  11 

(256:   165,   10)   FADE-IN:  MARCH  LIVING  ROOM—l 
DAY.    Jo  is  reading  curled  up  on  the  window  seat  in  the  back 
of  the  room.    Meg  is  heard  singing  in  another  room.    Jo  glances 
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up  and  then  back  at  her  book,  keeping  quiet  as  Meg  comes  in 
carrying  flowers,  puts  them  on  table,  and  looks  out  window  ex- 
pectantly. CAMERA  MOVES  BACK  as  Meg  comes  down  to 
the  f.g.  and  tidies  up  one  or  two  things  of  Jo's  that  are  in  the 
room.  Meg  then  arranges  her  becoming  hairdress  in  the  mirror. 
Jo  has  been  watching  her  gloomily  and  startles  her  when  she 
speaks: 

JO :  Are  you  expecting  someone  ? 

MEG  {turning  suddenly)  :  Why,  no — what  do  you  mean? 

Jo  rises  and  crosses  to  Meg  and  the  CAMERA  MOVES 
CLOSER  to  them.  Jo  is  on  the  verge  of  crying  as  she  pleads  with 
her  elder  sister: 

JO :  Meg —  Meg — why  can't  we  stay  as  we  are  ?  Do  you 
have  to  go  and  fall  in  love  and  spoil  all  our  peace  and  fun  and 
happy  times  together?  {As  Meg  stares  and  tries  to  deny  it:) 
You're  not  like  your  old  self  a  bit,  and  you're — you're  getting  so 
far  away  from  me.  (  There  is  an  ache  in  her  voice  as  she  comes 
around  and  stands  in  front  of  Meg  and  pleads:)  Oh,  Meg,  don't — 
don't  go  and  marry  that  man ! 

MEG  {with  dignity)  :  I  don't  intend  to  go  and  marry  any  man. 
And  if  you  mean  Mr.  Brooke,  he  hasn't  asked  me.  If  he  should, 
I  shall  merely  say,  quite  calmly  and  decidedly,  "I'm  sorry,  but  I 
agree  with  Mother  that  it's  too  soon." 

JO  {throwing  her  arms  around  Meg)  :  Oh,  Meg,  hurrah  for 
you!     Oh,  you're  a  trump! 

MEG :  My  hair ! 

Meg  sits  down  in  a  chair  and  Jo  kneels  by  her,  talking  ex- 
citedly: 

JO:  Then  things  will  be  as  they  used  to  be,  and  now  that 
Father's  home,  we'll — 

The  ringing  of  the  doorbell  interrupts  them.  Meg  knows  it  is 
Mr.  Brooke.  Jo  runs  to  the  window  to  make  sure.  Meg  is  fix- 
ing her  hair  again.  Jo  turns  and  shakes  her  fist  warningly  at  her 
sister,  crossing  as  she  talks: 

JO:  I'll  go!  I'll  get  out  of  the  way!  Now  don't  forget. 
{Then  joyfully:)  Oh,  if  I  could  only  see  his  face  when  you  tell 
him! 
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Jo  runs  out,  while  Meg  takes  a  last  look  in  the  mirror  and  then 
starts  for  the  entrance  door. 

(257:  117,  2)  HALLWAY— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Meg 
is  seen  coming  from  the  living  room  hurriedly.  CAMERA 
FOLLOWS  HER  as  she  crosses  to  the  front  door.  She  pauses 
to  get  her  breath  and  control  her  nervousness,  and  then  calmly 
opens  the  door,  revealing  Brooke. 

MEG  (as  if  surprised)  :  Why,  Mr.  Brooke ! 

BROOKE :  Good  day,  Miss  Margaret. 

MEG:  Won't  you  come  in? 

Brooke  enters  and  Meg  closes  the  door. 

BROOKE :  I  came  to  get  my  umbrella — that  is — that  is — to 
see  how  your  father  finds  himself  today — 

MEG  (not  noticing  his  confusion,  so  busy  with  her  own)  : 
Why,  he's  in  the  rack — I  mean — it's  very  well.  I  mean — I'll  tell 
him  you're  here. 

She  starts  off  confusedly.    He  steps  in  front  of  her. 

BROOKE :  Oh,  please —  (As  she  looks  up  at  him,  very  con- 
fused) Are  you  afraid  of  me,  Margaret? 

MEG  (looking  into  his  eyes,  but  trying  to  be  impersonal)  : 
Why,  how  could  I  be?  When  you've  been  so  kind  to  Father? 
I  only  wish  I  could  thank  you  for  it. 

CAMERA  PANS  WITH  THEM  as  they  walk  into  living 
room. 

BROOKE:  You  can.     Shall  I  tell  you  how? 

MEG  (faintly)  :  Oh,  no — please  don't —     (She  sits  down.) 

BROOKE  (standing  and  looking  down  at  her  fondly)  :  I  only 
want  to  know  if  you  care  for  me  a  little,  Meg.  I  love  you  so 
much,  dear. 

MEG  (trying  to  remember  her  speech;  unconvincingly)  : 
Thank  you,  John.    I  agree  with  mother — it's  too  soon. 

CAMERA  PANS  DOWN  WITH  HIM  as  he  kneels  by  her 
side,  taking  her  hand  and  pressing  it  to  his  heart. 

BROOKE :  I'll  wait.  I  don't  mind  how  long  or  how  hard  I 
work,  if  I  can  only  know  I'm  to  have  my  reward  in  the  end. 
Please  give  me  a  little  hope — 

MEG  (faintly)  :  I'm  afraid  I  can't — 
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BROOKE:  Do  you  really  mean  that? 

(258:  121,  8)  LIVING  ROOM  AND  PART  OF  HALL— 
MED.  SHOT.  As  she  nods,  and  he  tries  to  look  into  her  eyes, 
still  holding  her  hand,  the  door  opens  in  the  b.g.  and  Aunt  March 
hobbles  in.    She  is  surprised  to  see  the  young  people. 

AUNT  MARCH:  What's  this? 

Meg  quickly  withdraws  her  hand  and  tries  to  look  dignified, 
while  Brooke  rises,  very  grave  and  pale,  in  no  condition  to  talk 
to  anyone  after  this  rejection.  Meg  stands  up  and  the  two  face 
Aunt  March. 

AUNT  MARCH:  Get  along!  (With  gesture:)  Shoo— shoo 
— shoo ! 

Brooke  nods  gravely  and  makes  his  exit.    CAMERA  MOVES 
UP  CLOSER  to  Meg  and  Aunt  March  as  the  old  lady  speaks 
sternly  to  her  almost  tearful  niece: 
.  AUNT  MARCH:  What's  going  on  here?    Who  is  that? 

MEG:  Mr.  Brooke— 

AUNT  MARCH:  Oh,  the  Laurence  boy's  tutor?  {Scan- 
dalized) Then  it's  true! 

MEG  (in  an  agony)  :  Shh !  He  might  hear  you —  (She  looks 
out  the  window  to  see  whether  Brooke  is  out  of  earshot;  then 
turns  back  to  her  aunt.)    He's  been  so  kind  to  Father. 

AUNT  MARCH :  Oh,  he  has !  Well,  he'll  be  much  kinder  if 
he  goes  about  his  business  (waving  off  Meg's  violent  gestures  not 
to  talk  so  loud)  and  leaves  you  alone.  I  won't  stop!  I'm  only 
thinking  of  your  own  good,  Margaret.  You  should  make  a  rich 
match  so  you  can  help  your  family.  This  Brooke  person  has  no 
money,  no  position  in  life — 

MEG:  That  doesn't  mean  he  never  will  have. 

AUNT  MARCH :  Oh,  so  he's  counting  on  my  money.  He 
knows  you've  got  rich  relatives — 

MEG  (interrupting  indignantly;  with  spirit)  :  Aunt  March, 
how  dare  you  say  such  a  thing?  My  John  wouldn't  marry  for 
mdneyany  more  than  I  would.  I'm  not  afraid  of  being  poor  and 
I  know  we  shall  be  happy  because  John  loves  me  and  I  love  him — 
(Meg  stops  short,  remembering  she  said  "no"  to  him.) 

AUNT  MARCH :  Highty-tighty !    You  remember  this,  young 
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lady.  If  you  marry  this  Rook  or  Hook  or  Crook,  he'll  take  care 
of  you — not  one  penny  of  my  money  will  he  get.  (She  shakes  her 
fist  as  she  leaves  the  room.  Meg  looks  down  sadly,  and  just  then 
a  door  in  the  b.g.  opens  and  Brooke  comes  in  and  crosses  to  her. 
She  turns  in  surprise  at  seeing  him. 

BROOKE:  My  darling,  did  you  mean  it?  I  came  back  for 
my  umbrella  and  I  couldn't  help  hearing.  (They  look  at  each 
other,  and  he  takes  her  in  his  arms.)  Then  you  will  give  me  leave 
to  work  for  you — to  love  you. 

MEG :  Yes,  John.  (Her  face  is  hidden  in  his  breast  and  he  puts 
his  arms  about  her  tenderly. ) 

(259:  17,  10)  DOORWAY— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Jo, 
breezing  in  to  hear  with  glee  the  details  of  Meg's  refusal,  is  thun- 
derstruck at  the  sight  of  the  two  in  each  other's  arms.  She  re- 
treats to  the  threshold  and  stares,  and  her  face  is  grief -stricken  as 
she  slides  down  the  door  jamb  to  the  floor.  FADE-0  UT 


SEQUENCE  12 

(260:  17,  4)  FADE-IN:  MARCH  GARDEN— MED. 
SHOT.  Meg  and  Brooke  are  kneeling  beneath  the  homemade 
arch  of  green  which  has  been  put  up  in  the  garden  for  the  simple 
wedding.  Mr.  March  is  performing  the  ceremony,  and  the  family 
and  friends  are  gathered  around. 

MARCH :  "As  they  have  given  and  pledged  their  troth,  each 
to  the  other,  and  have  declared  the  same  by  giving  and  receiving 
a  ring,  and  by  joining  hands — " 

(261 :  16,  6)  CLOSE  SHOT  (camera  now  shooting  from  be- 
hind Mr.  March)  showing  the  faces  of  Meg,  Brooke,  and  guests, 
as  he  goes  on: 

MARCH :  " — I  pronounce  that  they  are  man  and  wife,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen." 

(262:  15,  3)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  (DIFFERENT  CAM- 
ERA SETUP)  of  the  wedding  group,  as  Mr.  March  continues: 

MARCH :  "God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
bless,  preserve,  and  keep  you — " 
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(263:  5,  9)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Aunt  March  is  seated, 
with  Laurie  and  Mr.  Laurence  on  either  side  of  her.  Others  are 
partly  in  the  scene  and  in  the  b.g.,  as  they  listen  to  the  voice  con- 
tinuing: 

MARCH'S  -VOICE :  "—that  ye  may  so  live  together  in  this 
life—" 

(264:  27,  14)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  (DIFFERENT 
ANGLE)  featuring  the  bridal  party,  as  Mr.  March  continues  the 
benediction: 

MARCH'S  VOICE :  "—that  in  the  world  to  come  ye  may  have 
life  everlasting.    Amen." 

He  puts  down  the  prayer  book,  and  helps  Meg  and  Brooke  to 
rise.  There  is  a  solemn  pause  as  he  lowers  his  right  hand,  show- 
ing his  emotion  slightly. 

MEG  (turning)  :  The  first  kiss  for  Marmee! 

She  turns  and  embraces  her  mother,  while  her  father  turns 
and  clasps  Brooke's  hand  firmly. 

(265:  18,  10)  MED.  LONG  SHOT.  Meg  then  embraces 
Brooke,  as  the  guests  gather  around  with  felicitations. 

LAP  DISSOLVE 

(266:  14)  MARCH  GARDEN— LATER— MED.  SHOT 
WEDDING  CELEBRATION .  The  young  people  are  dancing 
around  the  newlyweds,  to  the  tune  of  an  old-fashioned  song,  while 
the  proceedings  are  being  fondly  watched  by  the  older  guests. 

LAP  DISSOLVE 

(267:  12)  WOODS— MED.  SHOT.  Jo  is  leaning  against  a 
tree,  watching  this  gay  scene  from  afar.  She  can  hear  the  music 
and  laughter,  but  is  too  unhappy  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  day. 

LAP  DISSOLVE 

(268:  12,  13)  MARCH  GARDEN— MED.  SHOT.  The 
celebration  continues.  Meg  and  Brooke  stand  happily  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  gay  circle  of  young  friends,  who  are  still  dancing  around 
them.  LAP  DISSOLVE 

(269:  14,  3)  MARCH  GATE— MED.  SHOT.  Some  of  the 
guests  are  now  departing,  calling  their  good-bys.  Laurie  is  talk- 
ing to  Amy  and  Beth,  while  Marmee,  Mr.  March,  and  Aunt  March 
are  crossing  in  the  b.g. 
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LAURIE  (ready  to  leave)  :  Good-by,  Amy. 

AMY:  Good-by. 

LAURIE  (as  he  turns  to  Beth)  :  Bethie! 

BETH:  Good-by. 

LAURIE:  Good-by. 

The  girls  turn  and  start  for  the  house.  Laurie  opens  the  gate 
and  starts  to  leave,  when  he  sees  something  that  stops  him. 

(270 :  22,  6)  WOODS— MED.  SHOT.  Jo,  seated  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  is  still  sadly  watching  the  celebration.  Laurie  comes  in 
quietly  and  stands  beside  her,  looking  down  at  her  with  tender 
humor.    She  tries  to  smile  at  him  but  there  are  tears  in  her  eyes. 

LAURIE :  Oh,  don't  mind,  Jo —  (He  starts  to  sit  down  by 
her.) 

(271 :  41,  11)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  as  he  settles  himself  by 
her  side,  the  music  still  heard  from  a  distance. 

LAURIE:  — you've  still  got  me.  I'm  not  good  for  much,  I 
know,  but  I'll  stand  by  you  all  the  days  of  my  life.  (He  takes 
her  hand  comfortingly  and  she  pats  it.) 

JO  (gratefully,  in  the  old  spirit  of  fellowship)  :  I  know  you 
will.    You  don't  know  what  a  comfort  you  are  to  me,  Laurie ! 

He  raises  her  hand  ardently  to  his  lips  and  kisses  it,  while  Jo 
reads  from  his  expression  what  is  coming  and  wants  to  stop  him. 

(272:  226,  7)  AT  TREE— CLOSE-UP  as  Laurie  whispers 
"Jo"  and  kisses  her  hand. 

JO  (tries  to  stop  him)  :  No,  no,  no,  Laurie.    Don't  say  it! 

LAURIE  (flushed  and  excited;  all  at  once)  :  I  will,  and  you 
must  hear  me.  Oh,  it's  no  use,  Jo.  You've  kept  away  from  me 
ever  since  I  got  back  from  college.  (Reproachfully)  And  I 
studied  so  hard  and  got  graduated  with  honors — all  for  you. 

JO  (with  tender  compunction)  :  I  know — and  I'm  so  proud 
of  you! 

LAURIE  (holding  on  to  her  hand)  :  Then  won't  you  listen, 
please?  (Trying  to  get  it  all  out  at  once:)  Oh,  I've  loved  you 
ever  since  I've  known  you.  I  couldn't  help  it.  I've  tried  to  show 
it  but  you  wouldn't  let  me,  and  now  I'm  going  to  make  you  hear 
and  give  me  an  answer,  for  I  just  cannot  go  on  so  any  longer. 
(Humbly,  as  Jo  looks  at  him,  hating  to  hurt  him:)  I  know  I'm 
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not  half  good  enough  for  you,  but,  well — if  you  love  me,  you  can 
make  me  anything  you  like. 

JO :  As  though  I'd  change  you,  Laurie !  You  should — you 
should  marry  some  lovely,  accomplished  girl  who  adores  you ; 
someone  who  would  grace  your  beautiful  home.  I  shouldn't. 
(He  tries  to  protest,  but  she  shakes  her  head.)  I  loathe  elegant 
society,  and  you  like  it.  And  you  hate  my  scribbling,  and  I  can't 
get  on  without  it.    And  we  should  quarrel — 

LAURIE :  No,  we  shouldn't. 

JO:  Oh,  yes;  we  always  have,  you  know.  And  everything 
would  be  horrid — if  we  were  ever  foolish  enough  to — 

LAURIE  (breaking  in  rapturously)  :  Marry?  Oh,  no,  it 
wouldn't  Jo.  It  would  be  heaven.  (Pleadingly:)  Don't  disap- 
point us,  dear — don't.  Everybody  expects  it.  Grandfather  has  set 
his  heart  on  it,  and  I  just  can't  go  on  without  you.  Say  you  will. 

JO :  I  can't.    Oh,  Laurie,  I'm  sorry — so  desperately  sorry. 

He  hates  pity,  and  is  all  shaken  up  inside.  He  is  his  most 
wheedlesome,  charming  self,  and  it  takes  all  Jo's  strength  of  mind 
to  resist  him.    She  holds  him  closely  as  she  sobs  in  his  arms: 

JO :  I'm  so  grateful  to  you.  So  proud  and  fond  of  you.  I 
don't  know  why  I  can't  love  you  the  way  you  want  me  to.  I've 
tried.  But  I  can't  change  the  feeling,  and  it  would  be  a  lie  to 
say  I  do  when  I  don't —     (She  breaks  off,  wretchedly.) 

LAURIE  (muffled  voice)  :  Really  truly,  Jo? 

JO :  Really  truly,  dear. 

She  leans  back  against  the  tree  and  he  straightens  up  and  tries 
to  take  it  bravely.  She  looks  out  into  the  future,  almost  wist- 
fully: 

JO :  I  don't  think  I'll  ever  marry. 

LAURIE  (with  sudden,  passionate  vindictiveness)  :  Oh  yes, 
you  will !  Yes  you  will !  You'll  meet  some  good-for-nothing,  no- 
account  idiot  and  you'll  fall  in  love  with  him  and  work  and  live 
and  die  for  him.    I  know  you  will.    It's  your  way — 

(273:  11,  13)  AT  TREE— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT. 

LAURIE :  — and  I'll  have  to  stand  by  and  see  it.  (Savagely 
springing  up)  Well,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  will!  (He  starts  to  stalk 
out  as  Jo,  frightened,  tries  to  stop  him.) 
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JO :  Laurie,  where  are  you  going  ? 

(274:  15)  WOODS— MED.  SHOT.  Laurie  is  walking 
briskly  away,  as  Jo  gets  to  her  feet  and  follows. 

LAURIE  {savagely,  over  his  shoulder  as  he  flings  himself 
off)  :  To  the  devil!     And  I  hope  you'll  be  sorry! 

He  disappears  from  the  scene  as  Jo  reaches  her  gate,  calling 
after  him  in  alarm: 

JO  :  Laurie,  please ! 

But  he  does  not  turn  back,  and  she  stares  off,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  When  he  has  disappeared  without  a  look  behind,  some- 
thing tells  her  the  boy  Laurie  will  never  come  back  again,  and  she 
puts  her  head  down  on  the  old,  scarred  gatepost  and  sobs. 

FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  13 

(275:  171,  2)  FADE-IN:  JO'S  BEDROOM— NIGHT— 
MED.  SHOT.  CAMERA  FOLLOWS  JO  as  she  gets  out  of 
bed,  crosses  to  the  window,  and  looks  out  into  the  moonlight 
dreamily.  Marmee  opens  the  door  softly,  having  just  come  from 
Beth' s  and  Amy's  room  on  one  of  her  nocturnal  rounds. 

MARMEE'S  VOICE :  Jo  ? 

Marmee  enters  to  Jo  by  the  window,  and  looks  at  her  in  sur- 
prise. 

MARMEE:  Why  aren't  you  in  bed?     It's  late. 

JO  {turning  suddenly)  :  Mother,  I  want — I  want  to  go  away! 
{As  Marmee  turns  in  astonishment)  I  mean  just  for  a  little 
while.  I  don't  know — I  feel  restless  and  anxious  to  be  doing 
something.     I'd  like  to  hop  a  little  way  and  try  my  wings. 

MARMEE  {concealing  her  anxiety  with  humor) :  Where 
would  you  hop  ? 

JO :  To  New  York.  {Marmee  looks  startled.  Jo  doesn't  look 
at  her  but  looks  off  into  space,  dreamily.)  Oh,  I've  thought 
about  it  a  lot  lately.  You  can  spare  me  now,  and  I  could  go  to 
Mrs.  Kirke's  and  help  her  with  the  children  for  part  of  my  board. 
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It  wouldn't  cost  much,  and  I — I'd  see  and  hear  new  things  and 
get  a  lot  of  new  ideas  for  my  stories — 

MARMEE :  I've  no  doubt  of  it !  (Marmee  is  giving  the  pil- 
low on  the  bed  a  last  pat,  that  she  may  seem  matter-of-fact. )  Jo, 
nothing's  happened  between  you  and  Laurie  ? 

Jo  looks  up  quickly,  smiling  a  little.  Then  the  CAMERA 
FOLLOWS  JO  as  she  rises  and  crosses  to  her  mother. 

MARMEE:  Don't  be  surprised,  dear.  Mothers  have  to  have 
sharp  eyes,  especially  when  their  daughters  keep  their  troubles  to 
themselves. 

JO  {in  quick  remorse;  taking  her  hand)  :  Oh,  Marmee,  I'd  have 
told  you,  only  I  thought  it  would  blow  over,  and  it  seemed  kind 
of  wrong  to  tell  Laurie's  poor,  little  secret.  {Jo  climbs  over 
foot  of  bed  onto  bed.)  Oh,  it's  only  that  he's  got  a  foolish,  ro- 
mantic notion  in  his  head,  and  I  think — I  think  if  I  go  away  for 
a  time  he  may  get  over  it. 

MARMEE  {nodding  to  herself;  she  had  thought  it  was  some- 
thing like  this)  :  And  how  do  you  feel  about  this  foolish,  romantic 
notion? 

As  Jo  sits  on  the  bed,  Marmee  raises  Jo's  face,  searching  for 
the  answer  there,  rather  than  in  Jo's  reply. 

(276 :  28,  6)  LARGE  CLOSE-UP  JO,  as  Marmee  strokes  her 
hair. 

JO:  I  love  him  dearly,  as  I  always  have.  {She  looks  away 
from  her  mother's  gaze.)  I  feel  as  though  I'd  stabbed  my  dear- 
est friend,  and  yet — I'd  hate  to  make  a  mistake.  {The  reluctant 
words  die  in  the  air.) 

{277 :  39,  7)  CLOSE-UP.  Jo  is  still  seated  on  the  bed  and 
Marmee  is  standing  beside  her. 

MARMEE  {after  a  moment's  reflection)  :  You're  right,  Jo. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  both  your  sakes.  Now,  come 
to  bed,  dear.  {Jo  is  grateful  for  her  mother's  understanding. 
Marmee  holds  out  the  covers  for  her  to  slide  under.)  I'll  talk 
it  over  with  Father,  and  if  he  agrees,  we'll  write  Mrs.  Kirke. 
{Jo  slides  down  in  the  bed  and  Marmee  kisses  her  tenderly  and 
pulls  up  the  covers.)     Good  night,  dear. 

JO :  Good  night,  Marmee. 
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As  Marmee  goes,  the  CAMERA  STAYS  ON  JO,  who  is  star- 
ing, thinking  how  strange  it  will  be  without  Marmee. 

LAP  DISSOLVE 

(278:  5,  15)  INSERT:  CLOSE-UP  OF  SIGN  on  building, 
reading: 

"MRS.  KIRKE'S 
BOARD  AND  ROOMS 
EXCELLENT  TABLE" 

LAP  DISSOLVE 

(279:  34,  2)  MRS.  KIRKE'S  LIVING  ROOM— MED. 
SHOT.  Jo  is  wearing  the  clothes  in  which  she  has  just  arrived. 
Her  suitcase  is  beside  her  on  the  floor.  Mrs.  Kirke,  a  bustling 
woman  who  wears  a  cap,  is  seated  talking  to  Jo,  who  feels  some- 
what strange  in  these  surroundings. 

MRS.  KIRKE  (concluding)  :  Now,  my  dear,  I  think  I've  told 
you  everything ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  load  off  my  mind  knowing 
the  children  are  safe  with  you. 

Mrs.  Kirke  and  Jo  rise,  and  the  CAMERA  FOLLOWS 
THEM  across  toward  the  hall  door. 

MRS.  KIRKE :  I'm  very  busy,  so  I'll  have  Mamie  show  you 
to  your  room.  (Calling:)  Mamie!  (She  turns  back  to  Jo,  who 
has  followed  with  suitcase. )  I've  given  you  a  little,  inside  room. 
It's  all  I  had,  but  it  has  a  table  you  can  use  for  your  writing. 
(They  have  reached  the  doorway  by  this  time.)     MAMIE! 

(280:  48,  1)  HALLWAY— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  as  Mrs. 
Kirke  comes  through  the  door  from  the  parlor,  with  Jo  follow- 
ing.    Mrs.  Kirke  is  still  talking: 

MRS.  KIRKE :  You  must  come  down  here  some  after  dinner 
and  be  sociable.  I  promised  your  mother  I  wouldn't  let  you  get 
homesick,  and  I  have  only  the  most  refined  people  in  my  house. 
(She  looks  down  the  hall  and  calls  loudly:)  MAMIE ! 

They  turn  as  a  voice  is  heard  from  down  the  hall: 

MAMIE'S  VOICE:  Here  I  am,  Miz  Koike! 

Mamie,  almost  hidden  by  a  huge  pile  of  flat  laundry,  comes 
into  the  scene. 

MRS.  KIRKE :  Oh,  Mamie,  this  is  Miss  Josephine —  (Mamie 
curtsies  with  the  linen.)     Will  you  take  her  up  to  her  room  and 
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find  the  children?  (Mamie's  exhausted  face  returns  Jo's  smile 
of  greeting.     Apparently  she  has  heard  all  about  Jo.) 

MAMIE:  Yes. 

MRS.  KIRKE  (to  Jo):  I'll  see  you  later,  my  dear. 

With  a  parting  pat,  she  sends  Jo  off;  then,  trying  to  collect  her 
thoughts  for  her  next  duty,  she  turns  and  exits  through  a  back 
doorway. 

MAMIE  (leading  the  way  with  Jo)  :  Right  this  way,  please. 

CAMERA  FOLLOWS  THEM  across  to  the  right  of  the  stair- 
way leading  upstairs.     Mamie  pauses  and  looks  upstairs,  calling: 

MAMIE :  Children !     Children ! 

CAMERA  FOLLOWS  THEM  upstairs  as  Mamie  continues 
conversationally : 

MAMIE :  They  ain't  a  bad  lot  but,  oh,  my  stars,  they  take  a 
deal  of  handling.      (They  nearly  disappear  up  the  stairs.) 

(281:  42,  11)  UPPER  HALLWAY— MED.  SHOT.  Jo 
and  Mamie  come  up  the  stairs.  Mamie  looks  for  the  children, 
goes  to  door  at  back  of  hall,  and  yells  loudly: 

MAMIE :  Tina !  Dorothy !  Jimmy !  You  hoid  me !  Come 
on  out !  (She  sets  down  her  load  on  the  post,  frowns.)  I  know 
where  you  are ! 

This  works,  and  Jo  and  Mamie  look  toward  door  that  bursts 
open,  as  the  children  are  heard  laughing  and  yelling.  Mamie 
turns  and  quickly  lights  upon  the  children,  who  have  paper  strips 
around  their  foreheads  with  feathers  stuck  in  and  are  carrying 
improvised  bows  and  arrows.  Professor  Bhaer,  under  a  big 
bearskin  rug,  is  crawling  after  the  children  on  hands  and  knees 
and  growling  like  a  bear. 

TINA  (rushing  out  of  bedroom,  laughing  and  screaming)  :  Oh, 
the  bear's  going  to  eat  my  baby.  (Hugging  her  doll)  Oh  save 
me! 

Professor  Bhaer  is  after  her  on  all  fours,  his  head  under  the 
mounted  head,  and  there  is  a  roughhouse  with  the  children  shriek- 
ing and  rushing  away  from  him. 

(282:  15,  13)  CLOSE-UP  OF  BEAR  growling,  as  he  turns 
toward  Jo  and  tries  to  push  her  around.  The  children  are  heard 
laughing  and  yelling. 
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MAMIE'S  VOICE:  Professor!     Professor! 

The  children  shriek  with  glee  at  the  bear's  mistake.  The  Pro- 
fessor, surprised  at  hearing  Mamie's  voice  come  from  another 
direction,  raises  himself  on  his  knees  and  lifts  the  bear  rug.  He 
looks  amazed  as  he  realises  he  has  been  attacking  Jo. 

PROFESSOR  BHAER  {seeing  Jo,  thrown  into  confusion)  : 
Oh!1 

(283 :  72,  7)  MED.  SHOT  OF  THE  GROUP  as  the  Profes- 
sor continues  to  stare. 

PROFESSOR  BHAER:  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.     Please— 

He  is  trying  to  get  to  his  feet  and  to  appear  a  little  more  digni- 
fied, while  Jo,  too,  is  straightening  herself  a  little,  as  they  look  at 
each  other. 

PROFESSOR  BHAER:  I'm  so  sorry. 

MAMIE  (looking  at  the  children  reprovingly  as  she  silences 
them)  :  This  is  Miss  Josephine  what's  got  yer  in  charge  now. 

This  sobers  them  and  they  look  Jo  over  as  she  turns  from  the 
Professor  and  smiles  at  them,  saying:  " Hello." 

MAMIE  (introducing  him)  :  And  this  is  Professor  Bhaer. 

JO  AND  PROFESSOR  (both  bowing,  smiling,  attempting  to 
be  formal)  :  How  do  you  do? 

The  effect  is  spoiled  by  the  children,  who  recover,  and  seise  the 
Professor. 

DOROTHY :  Come  on,  let's  finish  the  game ! 

TINA :  I  want  to  play  some  more. 

PROFESSOR  (wishing  they  weren't  quite  so  fond  of  him; 
warding  them  off  and  straightening  himself  again)  :  That  is  for 
Miss  Josephine  to  say — but  I  am  afraid  we  have  frightened  her 
already. 

The  Professor  and  Jo  exchange  smiles.     She  laughs. 

JO:  Oh,  no,  but  I  didn't  expect  to  find  a  grizzly  bear  in  the 
upper  hall. 

All  laugh,  and  Mamie  starts  to  pick  up  her  pack  of  linen. 

PROFESSOR  (seeing  her)  :  Oh,  now,  now,  Mamie.  Wait ! 
Wait!     (Relieving  her  of  the  linen)  The  back  is  too  young  to 

Professor  Bhaer  speaks  with  a  delightful  German  accent;  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  reproduce  it  in  the  script. 
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carry  such  heavy  loads.  {Giving  each  child  a  couple  of  pieces) 
Come  on,  children,  let's  play  soldiers.  Tina,  you  are  the  general ! 
{Putting  her  at  the  head  of  the  line,  he  gets  in  back  of  line  with 
most  of  the  load,  saying  to  the  others:)  And  you're  the  captain — 
and  here,  lieutenant — forward  march ! 

CAMERA  FOLLOWS  THE  CHILDREN  as  they  march 
forward,  the  Professor  singing  to  the  tune  of  "Marching  through 
Georgia'' : 

PROFESSOR  {singing)  :  "So  we  sound  the  chorus  from  At- 
lanta to  the  sea,  while  we — " 

(284:  35,  13)  CLOSE  SHOT.  Jo  and  Mamie  watch  them, 
Jo  giving  a  military  salute  as  they  pass. 

PROFESSOR'S  VOICE:  "—are  marching  to  the  linen 
closet." 

MAMIE  {looking  after  him;  sighing  softly)  :  Oh,  he's  such  a 
lovely  man.  I  know  he  must  have  been  a  gentleman  some  time 
or  another,  but  he's  poor  as  a  church  mouse  now. 

JO:  What  does  he  do? 

MAMIE:  Oh  he — he's — he's  a  professor.  See?  He  learns 
people  how  they  talk  in  foreign  countries.  I  don't  see  what  good 
it  does  them  when  they're  living  right  here. 

She  turns  and  goes  to  the  b.g.  toward  Jo's  room.  Jo  follows 
her.  FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  14 

(285:  26,  6)  FADE-IN:  JO'S  ROOM  AT  MRS.  KIRKE'S 
— MED.  SHOT.  Jo  is  seated  in  her  hall  bedroom,  sewing,  lis- 
tening to  the  Professor  play  the  piano  down  in  the  parlor.  It  is 
the  music  of  "None  but  the  Lonely  Heart,"  and  Jo  is  touched  by 
the  beautiful  melody. 

(286:  21,  5)  PARLOR— MED.  SHOT.  The  Professor  is 
seated  at  the  piano,  playing  and  singing  in  German: 

PROFESSOR  {singing)  : 

"Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt 
Weiss  was  ich  leide — " 
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(287:  18,  2)  MED.  CLOSE-UP  THE  PROFESSOR  at  the 

piano. 

PROFESSOR  {singing)  : 

"Allein  und  abgetrennt 
Von  aller  Freude — " 
(288:  9,  14)  JO'S  ROOM— CLOSE-UP  JO,  listening  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  for  she  too  is  lonely. 

(289:  16,  14)  JO'S  ROOM— MED.  SHOT.     Jo  listens  to 
the  singing  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then,  on  an  impulse,  rises  and 
crosses  to  her  door.     On  the  way  we  hear: 
PROFESSOR  (singing)  : 

"Sen'  ich  ans  Firmament 
Nach  jener  Zeit — " 
(290:  30,  10)  PARLOR— MED.  SHOT.     As  the  Professor 
continues  to  sing,  the  door  opens  in  the  b.g.  and  Jo  comes  in 
quietly,  crosses,  and  sits  down  in  a  chair  without  attracting  his 
attention. 

PROFESSOR  (singing)  : 

"Ach,  der  mich  liebt  und  kennt 
1st  in  der  Weite. 
Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt 
Weiss  was  ich  leide — " 
(291 :  15,  10)  MED.  CLOSE-UP.     An  angle  that  shows  the 
Professor  at  the  piano,  and  Jo  partly  in  the  scene  in  the  b.g. 
PROFESSOR  (singing)  : 

"Allein  und  abgetrennt 
Von  aller  Freude." 
The  Professor,  sensing  Jo's  presence,  glances  back  in  her  direc- 
tion as  he  finishes  the  song. 

(292:  11,  5)  MED.  SHOT  as  the  Professor  turns  to  Jo,  and 
they  both  rise.     She  crosses  to  him. 

PROFESSOR:  Oh,  good  evening,  my  little  friend.     Good 


evening 


JO :  Oh,  please  don't  stop— 

(293 :  203,  5)  CLOSE  SHOT  THE  PROFESSOR  standing, 
watching  Jo  fondly  as  she  comes  to  his  side. 

JO:   It's  beautiful!     I've  heard  you  play  it  so   often  and 
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wanted  to  ask  you  what  it  was.     I'd  so  like  to  send  it  to  my  sister. 

PROFESSOR   (pleased)  :  "Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt." 
The  words  are  by  Goethe.     Do  you  speak  German?     (Jo  shakes 
her  head.)     Then  I  better  give  it  to  you  in  English.     Let's  see 
now.     (He  turns  and  sits  down  at  the  piano  as  he  talks,  and  Jo 
stands   by  him.)     "Nur  wer   die   Sehnsucht  kennt."     Ja — Ja! 
(He  plays  the  tune,  translating  the  song  for  Jo:) 
"Only  who  knows  what  longing  is, 
Can  know  what  I  suffer, 
Allein — alone  and  parted 
Far  from  joy  and  gladness. 
My  senses  fail, 
A  burning  fire  devours  me — " 

An  orchestral  accompaniment1  blends  with  the  Professor's  play- 
ing and  continues  for  the  balance  of  this  scene. 

JO  (repeating  softly)  :  "My  senses  fail,  a  burning  fire  devours 
me."     I  know  how  he  felt. 

PROFESSOR  (nodding  sympathetically)  :  Tschaikowsky  did, 
also.     That  is  why  he  wrote  this  beautiful,  heartbreaking  music. 

JO  (earnestly)  :  If  only  I  could  write  something  like  that — 
something  splendid  that  would  set  other  hearts  on  fire. 

PROFESSOR:  That  is  genius.  (He  rises.)  But  you  wish 
to  write,  my  little  friend  ? 

JO  (looking  off  dreamily)  :  Yes,  that's  my  longing.  I've  sold 
two  stories  already  since  I've  been  here!  (This  last  eagerly,  to 
him) 

PROFESSOR  (smiling  with  pleasure)  :  Oh,  that  is  very  good. 
I  would  like  to  read  them.     May  I? 

JO :  Oh,  would  you  ?     I'd  so  like  to  know  your  opinion ! 

PROFESSOR :  I  should  be  very  happy.  You  have  the  ardent 
spirit — I  like  that ! 

Jo  crosses  to  leave  the  room,  and  he  turns  to  look  after  her. 

(294:  54,  4)  PARLOR— CLOSE  SHOT.  Jo  comes  almost 
to  the  archway,  and  then  stops  and  turns  back  toward  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

JO :  Oh,  what  shall  I  ask  for  at  the  music  shop  ? 

*A  practice  often  followed  for  background  music. 
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PROFESSOR  (coming  down  beside  her)  :  "Nur  wer  die 
Sehnsucht  kennt." 

JO  (repeating)  :  "Nur  wer  die  Sehn — "  (She  stumbles  on  it.) 

PROFESSOR:  "Sehnsucht" 

JO  (mouthing  it  again)  :  "Sehnsu — " 

They  both  laugh  at  her  inability  to  speak  the  German  word. 

PROFESSOR:  I  think  I  better  write  it  down  for  you.  (He 
searches  through  his  pockets  for  a  pencil. )  Well,  now,  here  is  a 
teacher  without  a  pencil ! 

As  he  looks  for  the  pencil  Jo  spies  a  button  nearly  off  his  vest 

JO  (helpfully)  :  Oh,  let  me  sew  that  button  for  you  before  you 
lose  it. 

PROFESSOR :  Oh,  no,  I  sew  on  buttons.     I— I— 

JO  (kindly)  :  Not  very  well  evidently. 

PROFESSOR  (giving  in)  :  Well— 

Jo  rummages  in  the  sewing  box  she  has  brought  with  her,  finds 
needle  and  thread,  and  starts  to  sew  the  button  on  his  vest. 

FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  15 

(295:  25,  5)  FADE-IN  JO'S  ROOM  AT  MRS.  KIRKE'S 
— MED.  SHOT.  Jo  is  seated,  with  little  Tina  on  her  lap  and 
the  other  children  nestled  around  her.  Jo  and  Tina  are  telling 
the  story  of  "The  Three  Bears." 

JO :  Who  was  Goldilocks  ?     A  little  girl  ? 

TINA:  Yes. 

JO  (prompting)  :  And  she — 

TINA :  And— and  she— 

JO  (helping  out)  :  — went  into  their  house — 

TINA :  — went  in — into  their  house  and — 

JO:  — and  saw  three  chairs. 

TINA :  — and  saw  three  chairs. 

(296:  18,  3)  CLOSE  SHOT. 

TINA  (continuing)  :  One  was  the  baby  one,  one  was  the  daddy 
one,  and  one  was  the  mommy  one. 
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JO :  Uh-huh — so  she  sat  down  in  the  big  one — 
TINA :  — and  it  was  too  hard — 
(297:  21,  11)  MED.  SHOT. 
TINA:— and— 

The  door  opens  in  the  b.g.  and  Mamie  dashes  in,  excited  and 
breathless. 

MAMIE:  Oh,  Miss  Josephine!  You're  to  go  to  the  parlor 
right  away.  Someone  to  see  you !  {Mamie  helps  by  lifting  Tina 
off  Jo's  lap. ) 

JO  (surprised  and  wondering)  :  Who  is  it? 

MAMIE :  I  can't  tell  you.     It's  a  surprise. 

JO  (rising)  :  All  right,  children,  that  will  be  all  for  today. 
Now  run  along  and  wash  your  hands  and  faces  for  tea. 

The  children  scamper  to  the  b.g.  while  Mamie  curiously  looks  at 
several  magazines  on  Jo's  desk. 

TINA  (as  she  runs  back)  :  I'll  finish  the  story  tomorrow. 

The  children  run  out  of  the  room  as  Jo  removes  her  apron. 

JO  (calling  after  the  children)  :  All  right !  (Then  to  Mamie:) 
Who  is  it,  Mamie  ? 

MAMIE  (bursting  with  happiness)  :  I  can't  tell  you.  It's  a 
surprise ! 

(298:  9,  8)  INSERT:  CLOSE-UP  MAGAZINE  called  "The 
Volcano,"  a  cheap  magazine  of  the  day. 

MAMIE'S  VOICE :  Are  these  some  of  yer  new  stories? 

Mamie's  hand  removes  the  first  magazine,  revealing  a  similar 
one,  called  "Last  Sensation." 

MAMIE'S  VOICE :  Oh,  they  look— 

(299:26,  1)  MED.  SHOT. 

MAMIE  (glancing  at  the  stories)  :  — creepier  than  The  Duke's 
Daughter.     Can  I  read  them? 

JO  (nearly  ready)  :  Yes,  if  you  want  to. 

Jo  exits  through  the  doorway.  Mamie  sits  down  and  reads  the 
title  of  one  of  the  stories: 

MAMIE  (reading)  :  The  Place  of  the  Coffin  Tree  or  The 
Secrets  of  a  Guilty  Heart,  by  Josephine  March.  (She  settles 
down  to  enjoy  the  story. ) 

(300:  26,  6)  HALLWAY  AND  PARLOR— MED.  SHOT. 
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Jo  runs  downstairs  and  comes  to  the  f.g.,  then  stops  in  doorway 
that  leads  to  the  parlor  and  shows  great  surprise  at  what  she 
sees.  CAMERA  FOLLOWS  HER  across  to  the  parlor,  re- 
vealing Aunt  March  and  Amy  waiting.  Amy  is  almost  bursting 
with  anticipation  and  Aunt  March  is  glancing  around  rather 
sniffily. 

JO:  Oh,  is  it  true? 

Jo  and  Amy  fly  into  each  other's  arms  and  kiss  each  other, 
laughing. 

AMY :  Darling ! 

JO  (kisses  Aunt  March  on  the  cheek)  :  Aunt  March! 

AUNT  MARCH:  Josephine! 

JO :  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  "you ! 

AMY :  Were  you  surprised  ? 

Jo  whirls  Amy  around  joyfully,  then  sits  her  down  on  a  chair 
beside  Aunt  March  and  kneels  between  them  happily. 

(301 :  5,  12)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  as  Jo  settles  down  to  hear 
the  news  from  home. 

JO :  Tell  me  everything ! 

AUNT  MARCH :  Well,  we  can't  stop  now.  We've  got  to  get 
to  the  shipping  office — 

(302 :  8,  15)  CLOSE-UP.  Jo  listens,  realising  that  this  means 
the  trip  to  Europe. 

AUNT  MARCH'S  VOICE :  —before  it  closes. 

Jo(  thrilled)  :  Shipping  office!     Aunt  March — Europe? 

(303:  12,  5)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  THE  GROUP.  Aunt 
March  seated,  Amy  beside  her,  Jo  kneeling. 

AUNT  MARCH:  I'm  taking  Amy  with  me.  (Seeing  Jo's 
sudden  disappointment)  Well,  maybe  you  can  go  next  time. 

(304:  6,  10)  CLOSE-UP  JO.  Her  face  holds  only  disap- 
pointment, as  she  repeats: 

JO:  Next  time?  (She  looks  down,  knowing  this  is  the  end 
of  her  dream.) 

(305:  32,  4)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  THE  GROUP  as  Jo 
looks  up,  trying  to  smile  to  hide  her  disappointment. 

JO:  Well — tell  me,  is  Meg  all  right?  And  Marmee  and 
Father?     And  how's  my  Beth? 
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AMY:  She's  better  again,  but  she  isn't  rosy  as  she  used  to 
be. 

JO  (all  sympathy)  :  Oh,  my  poor  Beth!  Why  doesn't  she  get 
strong?     (Trying  to  be  more  cheerful)  And — and  Laurie? 

AMY  (surprised)  :  Didn't  you  see  them  when  they  were  here? 
He  and  his  grandfather  have  been  in  Europe — 

(306:  13,  3)  CLOSE-UP  JO  as  she  realises  the  import  of 
Amy's  words. 

AMY'S  VOICE:  —for  weeks. 

JO :  Laurie  ?     In  New  York  ?     And  didn't  come  to  see  me  ? 

(307:  10,  9)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  THE  GROUP. 

AUNT  MARCH  ( severely )  :  I'm  sure  you  can't  blame  him 
after  the  way  you  picked  up  and  trotted  off  without  so  much  as 
saying  good-by  to  any  of  us. 

(  308 :  43,  1 1 )  MED.  SHO  T.  Aunt  March  rises  as  she  speaks, 
and  Jo  and  Amy  rise  also. 

AUNT  MARCH :  I  think  you've  treated  everybody  shame- 
fully.    (As  she  starts  out  of  the  room)  Come  along,  Amy. 

Aunt  March  leaves  the  room,  headed  for  the  front  door.  Amy 
and  Jo  walk  along,  their  arms  about  each  other. 

AMY  (tenderly;  whispering)  :  Oh,  Jo  dear,  I — I  wish  it  were 
you.     I  know  how  you've  always  longed  to  go. 

JO  (talking  fast  to  hide  her  feelings)  :  Oh,  no,  darling.  It's 
your  reward.  You've  always  done  sweet  things  to  please  Aunt 
March — and  think  of  all  the  wonderful  things  you  are  going  to 
see — the  Turners,  the  Raphaels,  and  the  Leonardos. 

They  look  toward  the  hall  just  then  as  Aunt  March  is  heard 
calling: 

AUNT  MARCH'S  VOICE:  Amy!  You  seem  to  forget 
waiting  cabs  cost  money. 

The  girls  hurry  into  the  hall. 

(309:  58,  13)  HALLWAY  AND  FRONT  DOOR— MED. 
CLOSE  SHOT.  Aunt  March  is  standing  impatiently  by  the 
door  as  the  girls  enter  the  scene. 

AUNT  MARCH:  That's  the  trouble  with  folks  who  never 
had  anything.  Easy  come,  easy  go.  (Then  to  Jo:)  We'll  be 
right  back,  Josephine. 
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Aunt  March  exits  through  the  doorway.  Jo  and  Amy  throw 
their  arms  about  each  other. 

JO :  Good-by,"  darling. 

Amy  hurries  out  after  Aunt  March.  Jo  closes  the  door,  and 
the  smile  she  has  forced  for  Amy's  sake  fades.  She  is  fighting 
to  keep  from  crying.  She  crosses  to  the  stairway,  picks  up  her 
skirts,  and  slowly  goes  up  the  stairs. 

(310:  23,  11)  UPPER  HALLWAY— MED.  SHOT.  The 
door  of  Professor  Bhaer's  room  is  open  and  he  is  seen  at  his  desk. 
He  sees  Jo  coming  up  the  stairs  and  calls: 

PROFESSOR :  Oh,  Miss  Josephine— Miss  Josephine ! 

Jo  pauses  on  the  way  to  her  own  room  as  the  Professor  comes 
running  to  her. 

JO :  Yes,  Professor  Bhaer. 

PROFESSOR:  I  have  read  your  stories  and  I  would  like  to 
return  them  to  you.     Will  you  please  come  in? 

JO :  Oh,  yes,  thank  you. 

He  goes  back  into  his  room,  Jo  following  him. 

(311:  75,  5)  PROFESSOR'S  ROOM— MED.  CLOSE 
SHOT.  The  Professor  crosses  to  his  desk  and  looks  among  his 
papers  for  Jo's  stories.  She  comes  into  the  center  of  the  room, 
and  he  crosses  back  to  her. 

JO  {smiling)  :  Did  you  like  them?     {Then  her  smile  dies.) 

PROFESSOR  {after  a  moment;  reluctantly)  :  Well,  Miss 
March,  I  must  be  honest.  I  was  disappointed.  {Fingering  the 
"Volcanos"  and  missing  Jo's  face)  Why  do  you  write  such  arti- 
ficial characters,  such  artificial  plots,  villains,  murderers  and — 
and  such  women.     Why  don't  you  write  a — 

Jo,  terribly  hurt,  turns  to  the  wall  and  sobs.  The  Professor  is 
sorry,  and  in  remorse  goes  to  her. 

PROFESSOR:  Oh,  Miss  March,  please!  I  am  so  sorry. 
Now —  Oh,  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  you.  I  wanted  to  help  you. 
Oh,  what  a  blundering  fool  I  am ! 

She  turns  toward  him,  drying  her  tears  with  her  fists,  but  still 
sobbing. 

JO :  Oh,  please,  it  isn't  that.  Oh,  please,  don't  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  me. 
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He  searches  in  his  pocket  as  she  still  gropes  for  something  on 
which  to  dry  her  tears.  He  takes  out  a  handkerchief  and  hands 
it  to  her,  and  she  wipes  off  her  tears. 

PROFESSOR :  Forgive  me,  please.  Come,  sit  down.  {They 
start  to  sit  down. ) 

(312 :  74,  7)  CLOSE  SHOT  as  both  of  them  sit  down,  Jo  try- 
ing to  quiet  her  sobbing. 

PROFESSOR :  Forgive  me. 

JO :  Oh,  no,  no—  It's  just  that  everything  seems  to  come  at 
once.  Oh,  the  rest  doesn't  matter  so  much.  I  can  bear  that. 
But  Laurie — I  can  never  get  over  Laurie.  {She  looks  away  as 
she  thinks  how  she  has  lost  his  friendship  after  all.) 

PROFESSOR  (his  face  has  changed;  with  a  pang)  :  Herr 
Laurie — your  friend.     Something  has  happened  to  him? 

JO:  Yes. 

PROFESSOR:  Oh.     (In  sympathy) 

JO :  Oh,  no — no.  Something  has  happened  to  me.  He  came 
to  New  York  and  he  didn't  even  come  to  see  me ! 

PROFESSOR :  What  a  fool  he  must  be ! 

JO:  Oh,  no — no.  It's  my  fault.  Only  I  thought — oh  what 
does  it  matter  what  I  thought?  (Jo  rises,  with  self-disgust,  and 
the  Professor  stands  up,  wanting  to  comfort  her  in  some  way. ) 

(313 :  217,  10)  CLOSE  SHOT.  CAMERA  FOLLOWS  JO 
as  she  paces  around  the  room. 

JO :  I've  made  a  mess  of  it  as  I  do  of  everything.  (She  stops 
in  her  tracks,  turns  to  the  Professor,  and  speaks  vehemently:) 
But  I  have  tried;  and  when  I  think  of  Aunt  March  taking  Amy  to 
Europe  when  she  always  promised  me — not  that  I  begrudge  Amy 
the  trip — but  well,  I  suppose  that's  just  what  I  am  doing. 

They  sit  down  as  the  Professor  tries  to  be  understanding  and 
comforting. 

PROFESSOR:  Oh,  the  trip  to  Europe  that  you  so  looked  for- 
ward to?  That  is  too  bad.  That  is  a  cruel  disappointment,  I 
know.  (Self -reproachfully)  And  then  on  top  of  it,  the  stupid 
Professor — he  comes  blundering  and  makes  things  worse. 

JO  (wiping  her  eyes  angrily):  Oh,  no,  no,  no!  If  I  can't 
stand  the  truth,  I'm  not  worth  anything.     I  didn't  think  the 
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stories  were  so  very  good.  But  you  see,  well  (humorously)  The 
Duke's  Daughter  paid  the  butcher's  bill  and  The  Curse  of  the 
Coventrys  was  the  blessing  of  the  Marches,  because  it  sent  Mar- 
mee  and  Beth  to  the  seashore. 

PROFESSOR  (has  smiled  a  little  during  this  but  sobered  at 
the  finish;  nodding  with  troubled  slowness)  :  Yes,  that  is  what  I 
have  thought.  And  then  I  have  said  to  myself — maybe  I  have 
no — no  right  to  speak.  (Looking  at  the  papers  and  straightening 
himself  and  speaking  almost  violently)  But  then  again  I  said  to 
myself — I  maybe  have  no  right  to  be  silent!  (He  rises,  picks  up 
papers  from  table. )     For,  Miss  March,  you  have  talent ! 

JO  (taking  in  breath)  :  No!     Do  you  really  think  so? 

PROFESSOR  (so  earnest  one  knows  he  could  never  be  any- 
thing but  truthful)  :  Otherwise  I  would  not  say  it.  You  know 
that.  And  I  say  to  you,  "Sweep  mud  in  the  street  first  before 
you  are  false  to  that  talent."  Say  to  yourself,  "I  will  never 
write  one  single  line  which  I  have  not  felt  first  in  my  own  heart." 
Say  to  yourself,  "While  I  am  young,  I  will  write  the  simple, 
beautiful  things  that  I  understand  now.  And  maybe  later  when 
I  am  a  little  older,  and  when  I  have  felt  life  more,  then  I  will 
write  of  these  poor  wretches.  But  I  will  make  them  live  and 
breathe  like  my  Shakespeare  did."  (He  kneels  by  Jo  as  he  pleads 
earnestly.)     Will  you  do  that,  my  little  friend? 

JO  (hope  and  fear  commingled)  :  Oh,  yes,  I'll  try.  But  I  don't 
think  I'll  ever  be  a  Shakespeare,  do  you? 

PROFESSOR :  But  you  can  be  a  Josephine  March,  and  I  as- 
sure you  that  is  plenty ! 

JO  (aglow  with  pleasure)  :  Oh! 

PROFESSOR :  Oh,  and  now  don't  feel  too  disappointed  about 
that  trip.  (He  fishes  in  his  pocket,  takes  out  a  sack  of  candy, 
and  pulls  out  a  stick  of  peppermint. )     Here  now — 

JO  (delighted)'.  Oh,  peppermint.  Good!  (She  begins  to 
eat  it. ) 

PROFESSOR:  Those  of  us  who  have  been  all  over  the  Old 
World  find  many  things  here  in  the  New  that  are  beautiful  and 
young.  (His  eyes  rest  upon  her,  the  most  vibrant  and  young  of 
all  he  has  met  in  a  weary  world.     He  starts  to  rise. ) 
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(314:  62,  4)  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  PROFESSOR,  getting 
to  his  feet,  Jo  looking  up  to  him  in  gratitude. 

PROFESSOR :  Miss  March,  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  if 
I  could  show  you  some  of  these  things  while  you  are  here — if 
you  would  care  to  have  it  so. 

JO  {rising,  gratefully)  :  Oh,  thank  you. 

CAMERA  MOVES  BACK  as  they  come  toward  the  door  of 
his  room. 

PROFESSOR  {with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye)  :  Well,  then,  you 
are  not  angry  with  the  blundering  Professor  who  takes  the  wrong 
times  for  his  lectures? 

They  stop  in  the  doorway  and  the  CAMERA  PAUSES  also. 

JO:  How  could  I  be?  {She  puts  out  her  hand  in  her  direct 
way  to  prove  it,  and  he  takes  it,  in  a  warm  grip  of  friendship. ) 

PROFESSOR  {lingeringly) :  Auf  Wiedersehen,  my  little 
friend. 

As  she  goes  out,  his  eyes  follow  her,  with  a  new  light  in  them. 
Then  he  turns  and  goes  back  into  his  room.  FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  16 

(315:  21,  10)  FADE-IN:  GALLERY  OF  OPERA  HOUSE 
—MED.  SHOT.  Jo  and  the  Professor  sit  close  together,  ob- 
livious to  the  garlic-perfumed  Italians  and  the  poor  foreign  ele- 
ment about  them,  while  the  exquisite  love-duet  of  the  opera  "Lucia 
di  Lammermoor"  pours  forth  its  undying  music,  filling  them 
with  some  of  its  intoxication.  Jo  is  leaning  forward  a  little, 
drinking  it  in  and  looking  down  to  the  stage  with  beglamoured 
eyes,  while  the  Professor  is  looking  at  her.  To  him  the  pleasure 
is  all  in  seeing  hers.  Off-scene  voices  on  the  stage  are  singing  in 
Italian: 

VOICES  {translation) : 
"My  hope  was  that  death  would  hide  me  from  shame  and  anguish, 

But  that  is  denied  me ;  in  despair  I  must  languish. 

None  will  counsel,  none  will  aid  me, 

Heaven  and  earth  have  both  betrayed  me." 
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(316:  34,  11)  CLOSE  SHOT.  A  closer  view  of  Jo  and  the 
Professor,  as  he  hands  her  the  opera  glasses  and  she  looks  through 
them. 

VOICES  {translation)  : 

"Give  me  strength,  oh  give  me  strength  to  do  thy  will." 

LAP  DISSOLVE 

(317:  46,  9)  HALLWAY  AND  FRONT  DOOR  AT  MRS. 
KIRKE'S — MED.  SHOT.  The  front  door  opens  and  Jo  and 
the  Professor  come  in,  both  still  under  the  spell  of  the  eve- 
ning. They  are  chatting  happily,  indistinctly.  He  closes  the 
door. 

PROFESSOR:  Oh,  did  you  really  like  it? 

JO :  Oh,  I  never  had  such  a —  {Words  fail  her.) 

PROFESSOR:  Happy,  my  little  friend? 

JO  {still  aglow)  :  Oh,  she  was  divine!  Oh — oh,  I  don't  want 
to  be  a  writer  any  more.  I  want  to  be  a  wonderful  singer  and 
thrill  thousands  of  people  so  that  they  cheer  and  throw  flowers  at 
me  like  that.     {Jo  bows  before  her  imaginary  audience.) 

PROFESSOR :  Bravo !  Bravo !  But  I  wouldn't  make  up  my 
mind  too  soon. 

While  he  is  turning  out  light  by  door  and  locking  door,  Jo 
stops  at  the  mail  table  through  force  of  habit,  and  finds  a  letter, 
which  she  does  not  open.  They  both  start  up  the  stairs,  Jo  hold- 
ing up  her  full,  white  skirts  daintily. 

JO  {laughing)  :  I  know,  but  to  sing  like  that.  {They  disappear 
up  the  stairs. ) 

(318:  44,  7)  STAIRWAY  AND  UPPER  HALL— MED. 
SHOT  JO  AND  THE  PROFESSOR  coming  up  the  stairway, 
a  very  beautiful  picture.  Jo  is  humming  the  "Sextette  from 
Lucia,"  when  the  Professor  quiets  her,  reminding  her  with  a  ges- 
ture of  the  sleeping  roomers. 

JO:  Oh,  I  forgot!  Oh,  but  there's  something  inside  of  me 
tonight  that  makes  me  want  to  shout. 

PROFESSOR:  My  little  friend,  you  are  so  happy.  Then 
you  haven't  missed  so  much  lately  your  home,  and  your  old 
friends  ? 

JO:  Oh,  but  you — you're  responsible  for  that.     {They  sink 
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down  on  steps,  and  CAMERA  MOVES  CLOSER.)  And  I 
don't  think  they  are  missing  me  much  just  now,  either.  They're 
too  busy  with  Meg  and  the  blessed  babies. 

PROFESSOR:  Oh,  yes,  yes — and  how  are  those  remarkable 
twins  ? 

JO :  Wonderful.  Meg's  so  proud  of  them.  (Jo  begins  to  hum 
another  aria  from  "Lucia.") 

PROFESSOR  (looking  at  her  keenly)  :  Have  you  heard  from 
Europe  ? 

JO :  Oh,  yes.     Nearly  every  boat  brings  a  letter  from  Amy. 

PROFESSOR:  And  your  friend,  Herr  Laurie — have  you 
heard  from  him? 

JO :  Only  through  Amy.  They  met  in  Vichy  and  had  some 
wonderful  times  together. 

PROFESSOR  (after  considering  for  a  second)  :  Miss  March, 
I  am  bold  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  Would  you  give  me  the  ad- 
dress of  your  father?  I  wish  to  write  him  and  ask  him  some- 
thing. 

(319:  135,  1)  STAIRWAY  AND  UPPER  HALL— CLOSE 
SHOT.  CAMERA  IS  SHOOTING  DOWN  at  the  two  seated 
on  the  steps,  the  Professor  with  his  back  to  the  camera. 

JO  (not  suspecting  his  mission)  :  Why,  yes.  He'd  be  so  happy 
to  hear  from  you.  They  almost  know  you.  I've  told  them  all 
about  you  and  they  always  ask  after  you  in  their  letters.  (Indi' 
eating  the  one  in  her  hand) 

PROFESSOR  (pleased)  :  Oh,  really? 

Jo  tears  open  the  envelope,  reads  a  few  lines,  and  sees  some- 
thing alarming.  She  looks  off,  stricken.  He  moves  toward 
her  to  offer  his  help. 

PROFESSOR:  Not  I  hope— 

JO  (in  a  queer,  breathless  voice)  :  It's  Beth.  She's —  Oh,  I 
must  go  at  once. 

She  rises,  tries  to  think,  everything  crowding  in  on  her  at 
once.  Breathlessly  she  starts  in  the  direction  of  her  room,  and  he 
rises  and  follows  her. 

PROFESSOR:  Oh,  not  really.  Can  I  do  something  for  your 
I — I'm  sure  there  is  something  I  can  do. 
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JO  {recalling  his  presence) :  No,  there — there's  nothing. 
Thank  you. 

She  goes  into  her  room  and  closes  the  door,  and  the  Professor 
is  left  standing  in  the  hall,  looking  after  her  helplessly. 

LAP  DISSOLVE 

(320:  35,  5)  BETH'S  BEDROOM  IN  MARCH  HOME— 
MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Beth  is  sitting  up  in  bed,  propped  up 
with  pillows.  She  is  weak  and  frail,  but  her  large  eyes  shine 
with  a  steadfast  courage.  Jo,  who  has  just  arrived  home,  is 
kneeling  by  the  bed,  holding  both  of  Beth' s  hands.  To  Jo's  eyes, 
sharpened  by  absence,  the  truth  is  dreadfully  clear,  and  the  weight 
that  settled  on  her  heart  with  Marmee's  letter  has  only  grown 
heavier  in  the  short  time  she  has  been  home. 

BETH  {with  ineffable  contentment)  :  Oh,  Jo,  to  think  you're 
home.     If  Amy  were  here  we'd  be  all  together. 

JO  {beginning  cheerfully)  :  She'll  be  home  in  the  spring,  dar- 
ling, and  I'm  going  to  have  you  all  well  and  rosy  by  then.  {In 
order  to  hide  her  face  from  Beth,  she  bends  over  Beth' s  hand, 
kisses  it,  and  holds  it  close  to  her  cheek. ) 

(321 :  163,  2)  AT  BED— MED.  CLOSE-UP. 

BETH  {stroking  Jo's  hair  with  her  free  hand;  tenderly)  :  Poor 
Jo,  you  mustn't  be  afraid.  {A  little,  wondering  laugh)  Doesn't 
it  sound  funny  me  saying  that  to  you  when  you've  always  said  it 
to  me.  You've  always  reminded  me  of  a  sea  gull,  Jo,  strong  and 
wild,  and  fond  of  the  wind  and  the  storm — dreaming  of  flying  far 
out  to  sea ;  and  Mother  always  said  I  was  like  a  cricket,  chirping 
contentedly  on  the  hearth,  never  able  to  bear  the  thought  of  leav- 
ing home.  But  now,  it's  different.  I  can't  express  it  very  well — 
I  shouldn't  try  to  to  anyone  but  you,  because  I  can't  speak  out  to 
anyone  but  my  Jo.  I'm  not  afraid  any  more.  But  I'm  learning 
that  I  won't  lose  you,  that  you'll  be  more  to  me  than  ever  and 
nothing  can  part  us,  though  it  seems  to.  {Jo  just  clings  to  Beth, 
looking  up,  fascinated  by  the  look  in  Beth' s  eyes.)  But  Jo — 
{again  she  is  the  small  sister  bringing  to  Jo,  with  appealing  trust, 
her  little  confession)  I  think  I'll  be  homesick  for  you,  even  in 
heaven.     {They  put  their  arms  about  each  other  lovingly.) 

LAP  DISSOLVE 
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(322:  41,  11)  INSERT:  CLOSE  SHOT  SMALL  WRIT- 
ING CASE  on  Jo's  lap.     We  follow  Jo's  hand  writing  a  poem, 
as  music  is  heard.     We  read: 
"My  Beth" 
"Oh,  my  sister,  passing  from  me, 
Out  of  human  care  and  strife, 
Leave  me,  as  a  gift,  those  virtues 
Which  have  beautified  your  life. 
By  that  deep  and  solemn  river 
Where  your  willing  feet  now  stand — " 

LAP  DISSOLVE 
(323 :  43,  1)  BETH'S  BEDROOM— MED.  SHOT  to  include 
bed  and  door.  Jo  has  stopped  writing.  Beth  is  lying  in  bed  and 
her  father  is  seated  on  the  bed  at  the  left.  Meg  is  visiting  with 
her  two  babies.  Marmee  is  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Soft 
music  is  heard. 

BETH  (looking  at  Meg's  twins)  :  The  little  loves. 
MEG :  I'm  afraid  they're  tiring  you. 
BETH:  Oh,  no. 

MEG :  It's  time  for  my  little  regiment  to  take  its  nap. 
Marmee  rises  and  goes  out,  as  Meg  picks  up  one  of  the  babies 
and  Mr.  March  picks  up  the  other. 

MARMEE'S  VOICE  (calling  from  hall)  :  Hannah! 
Meg  and  Mr.  March  exit,  after  kissing  Beth.     Jo  crosses  to 
Beth' s  side. 

(324:32,8)  AT  BED— CLOSE  SHO T.  Jo  sits  down  by  the 
side  of  the  bed,  straightens  the  pillow,  and  strokes  Beth' s  hair. 
CAMERA  MOVES  A  LITTLE  CLOSER  to  Beth' s  face,  and 
as  her  tired  eyes  follow  the  exit  of  Meg  and  the  babies,  she  mur- 
murs: 

BETH :  They're  sweet. 
JO :  Yes. 

BETH  (wearily)  :  I  think  I  can  sleep.  (As  she  looks  toward 
the  window  her  weary  eyes  light  up. )  Oh,  look !  Jo — my  birds ! 
They  got  back  in  time !     (Jo  looks  toward  window.) 

(325  :  19,  3)  WINDOW  SILL— CLOSE  SHOT  TWO  LIT- 
TLE  BIRDS  hopping  about  on  window  sill  outside.     Music  is 
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still  heard.  The  birds  rise,  fly  upward  and  out  of  sight.  Jo's 
voice  is  heard  in  alarm,  tense:  "Bethiel"  The  music  stops. 

JO'S  VOICE :  Bethie !     Mother ! 

(326:  34,  8)  A T  BED— MED.  SHOT.  Jo  is  leaning  over 
Beth,  who  lies  quiet  and  still.  Meg  has  come  back  and  is  leaning 
over  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Marmee  and  Mr.  March  come  in,  and 
Marmee  buries  her  head  on  the  covers  by  Beth,  whose  face  is  not 
seen  from  this  angle. 

MARMEE  (sobbing)  :  My  daughter!     My  baby!     My  baby! 

Jo  lifts  Marmee  up  and  puts  her  arms  about  her,  barricading 
her  from  the  bed.  Her  young  strength  is  sustaining  the  older 
woman,  who  for  the  first  time  in  the  picture  is  supported  by  some- 
one else,  as  she  breaks  down  and  cries  in  Jo's  arms.  Meg  has 
buried  her  face  on  her  father's  breast.  His  arms  are  around 
her,  comforting  her,  while  he  looks  at  the  bed,  his  face  haggard 
with  grief. 

JO  (in  a  clear  voice,  vibrantly):  Oh,  Marmee!  No!  We 
mustn't  cry.  We  must  be  glad  she's  well  at  last.  Now,  Marmee, 
don't  cry — don't  cry! 

The  father,  nodding  his  head,  echoes  the  words  inwardly  in 
broken-hearted  submission,  while  Jo  continues  to  hold  her  mother 
and  comfort  her.  FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  17 

(327:  14,  10)  FADE-IN:  GARDEN  IN  EUROPE  (A 
TRANSPARENCY-PROCESS  BACKGROUND)  MED. 
LONG  SHOT.  Music  is  heard  in  the  distance.  Amy  is  sitting 
on  a  low  wall  against  the  superb  background  of  a  garden  in  Ver- 
sailles with  a  playing  fountain.  She  gases  out  across  this  alien 
beauty,  thinking  only  of  the  home  she  is  sick  for  and  the  sister 
she  will  never  see  again.  Aunt  March  sits  near  by,  trying  to 
knit,  but  really  looking  at  Amy  anxiously.  Everything  about 
Amy  mutely  suggests  love  and  sorrow — her  hair  tied  with  a  black 
ribbon,  the  little  stack  of  letters,  which  she  brings  here  with  her 
every  day  to  reread  for  every  scrap  of  information  about  Beth. 
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She  reads  a  letter,  and  wipes  away  a  tear.  Aunt  March  comes 
around  the  fountain,  toward  Amy. 

(328:  52,  2)  GARDEN  BY  ^FOUNTAIN— CLOSE  SHOT. 
Amy  looks  up  as  Aunt  March  comes  to  her  side.  Aunt  March 
pats  her  hand  sympathetically. 

AMY  (suddenly  breaking  the  silence,  as  though  she  can't  stand 
this  inaction  of  waiting  any  longer)  :  If  only  there  were  another 
boat  leaving  sooner ! 

AUNT  MARCH :  Oh,  now,  dear,  you've  been  so  brave.  You 
must  be  patient.  We're  going  back  on  the  first  boat.  I  still  think 
you  should  obey  your  mother  and  stay. 

AMY  (rising)  :  I  know.  But  I'm  sick  for  home,  Aunt  March. 
I  hate  all  this  now.  If  it  weren't  for  this  I'd  have  been  there — at 
least  to  say  good-by. 

Aunt  March  kisses  her  on  the  forehead,  an  awkward  attempt  to 
comfort  her.     Amy  sees  someone  coming  and  suddenly  brightens. 

AMY :  Laurie ! 

(329:  6,  9)  GARDEN  BY  FOUNTAIN— MED.  SHOT. 
Laurie  runs  in  as  Amy  takes  a  few  steps  to  meet  him. 

AMY :  Laurie !     Oh,  I  knew  you'd  come ! 

Laurie  takes  her  in  his  arms  and  comforts  her,  letting  her  cry 
out  her  heartsickness.  Mr.  Laurence  is  coming  on  from  the 
side  and  approaching  them,  as  Aunt  March  shows  how  relieved 
she  is  that  they  have  come. 

(330:  31,  11)  GARDEN— CLOSE  SHOT.  Mr.  Laurence 
reaches  the  two  and  puts  his  arms  about  Amy. 

MR.  LAURENCE:  My  child! 

AMY:  Mr.  Laurence! 

He  consoles  her  for  a  second  and  then  goes  to  speak  to  Aunt 
March.     Laurie  puts  his  arms  about  Amy  again. 

LAURIE:  Amy,  we  were  in  Germany,  dear,  and  Marmee's 
letter  had  to  be  forwarded,  but  I  came  the  moment  I  got  it.  Well 
— well,  you  must  comfort  me,  too. 

Amy  pats  his  cheek  and  sobs,  and  they  start  toward  the  other 
two. 

(331 :  13,  14)  GARDEN— MED.  SHOT.  Laurie  and  Amy, 
on  their  way  to  sit  in  a  quiet  place,  pass  Aunt  March  and  Mr. 
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Laurence.  Laurie,  with  one  arm  around  Amy,  is  leaning  over 
her  protectingly,  whispering  comforting  words. 

AUNT  MARCH  {relieved  of  her  burden)  :  I'm  so  thankful 
you're  here.  I  haven't  known  what  to  do  with  the  child.  Per- 
haps you  can  persuade  her  to  stay. 

Mr.  Laurence,  still  looking  at  them,  just  nods  his  head  slowly. 
He  agrees  with  Aunt  March  that  her  suggestion  is  best,  but  his 
own  grief  has  made  him  unable  to  talk  much.  FADE-0  UT 


SEQUENCE  18 

(332:  32,  7)  FADE-IN:  BACK  PORCH  OF  MARCH 
HOME — MED.  SHOT.  Jo  is  ironing.  She  has  on  a  lighter 
dress  than  when  we  saw  her  last,  which  indicates  lapse  of  time  and 
change  of  season.  She  is  carrying  on  bravely,  but  her  heart  is 
still  heavy  with  loneliness  and  grief.  She  looks  up  as  she  sees 
someone  coming  from  the  kitchen. 

JO :  Oh,  the  elegant,  young  matron ! 

Meg,  with  hat,  gloves,  and  all  calling  paraphernalia,  comes  in 
excitedly. 

MEG:  Jo,  dear,  I  have  Sallie  Moffett's  little  carriage  and  I'm 
going  to  make  some  calls. 

JO  (beating  her  to  it)  :  And  you  want  me  to  mind  the  little 
demons  for  you  while  you're  gone. 

MEG:  No,  I  want  you  to  go  with  me.  Oh,  do,  dear,  it's  a 
lovely  day  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 

JO :  Well,  talk  to  me  now.     You  know,  I  can't  bear  calls. 

Meg  pulls  a  chair  close  to  the  ironing  board  and  starts  to  sit 
down. 

(333:  157,  11)  BACK  PORCH— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT. 
Meg  sits  down,  and  Jo  goes  on  with  her  ironing. 

MEG:  How's  your  story  coming? 

JO :  Sent  it  off  yesterday. 

MEG:  Without  us  reading  it? 

JO :  Well,  you  can  read  it  when  they  send  it  back. 
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MEG  (getting  to  the  point  of  her  visit)  :  Oh,  Jo!  (Trying  to 
be  careless)  I  had  a  letter  from  Amy — 

JO:  So  did  Marmee. 

MEG:  They're  in  Valrosa  now  and  she  says  it's  a  paradise. 
(Watching  effect  on  Jo)  Jo,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  something.  I've 
been  wondering — how  would  you  feel  if  you  should  hear  that 
your  Laurie  was  learning  to  care  for  somebody  else? 

JO  (startled  for  a  second)  :  Meg,  who?  (Then  remembering) 
Amy?  (Jo  looks  off  thoughtfully,  wondering  whether  this  can 
be  so.) 

MEG:  Of  course,  I  don't  know.  I — I  can't  be  sure.  I'm 
only  reading  between  the  lines.  (Jo  smiles  at  her  reassuringly. ) 
Then  you  wouldn't  mind  ? 

JO  (almost  reproachfully)  :  Oh,  no,  Meg,  how  could  I?  I 
think  it  would  be  wonderful,  don't  you? 

MEG:  Yes,  but  I  wasn't  quite  sure.  (She  hesitates,  as  Jo 
looks  at  her.)  Oh,  forgive  me,  dear,  but  I  have  so  much,  and 
you — you  seem  so  alone.  I've  thought  lately  that  maybe  if  Laurie 
came  back — 

There  is  a  moment's  silence  during  which  Meg  looks  at  Jo,  who 
is  thoughtful  and  a  little  wistful. 

JO  (shaking  her  head,  slowly)  :  Oh,  no,  no,  dear.  It's 
better  as  it  is.  And  I'm  glad  if  he  and  Amy  are  learning  to  love 
each  other.  (More  slowly)  Oh,  you're  right  about  one  thing.  I 
am  lonely  and  maybe  if  Laurie  had  come  back  I  might  have  said 
"yes" — not  that  I  love  him  any  differently  but  because — well,  be- 
cause it  means  more  to  me  now  to  be  loved  than  it  used  to. 

There  is  a  wistful  look  in  her  eyes  again,  and  Meg  puts  an 
arm  around  her.  Their  hearts  are  full  with  the  words  they  can't 
express.  FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  19 

(334:  31,  13)  FADE-IN:  ATTIC  IN  MARCH  HOME— 
MED.  SHOT  to  include  sofa  and  window.     It  is  a  dark  day,  and 
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the  summer  rain  is  beating  softly  against  the  window.  Jo  is 
lying  on  the  old  horsehair  sofa,  hands  clasped  under  her  head, 
dreaming.  The  door  opens,  and  Laurie  stands  there  with  his 
old,  familiar  smile.  He  throws  his  hat  and  coat  down,  quickly 
crosses  to  the  sofa,  and  stands  in  back  of  it  looking  down  at  Jo. 
Music  is  heard  softly  playing  in  the  distance. 

(335 :  99,  7)  ATTIC— CLOSE  SHOT.  Jo  looks  up  at  him, 
at  first  thinking  he  is  part  of  her  dream.  Then  she  awakens  and 
cries  happily: 

JO:  Laurie! 

He  comes  around  and  sits  on  the  couch. 

LAURIE:  Oh,  dear  Jo.     Are  you  glad  to  see  me? 

JO:  Glad?  Oh,  my  blessed  boy — words  can't  express  my 
gladness.     And  where's  your  wife?     {Sternly) 

LAURIE :  They  all  stopped  in  at  Meg's.  But  I  couldn't  wait 
to  see  you.     They'll  all  be  along  presently. 

JO :  Oh,  let  me  look  at  you ! 

LAURIE :  Well,  don't  I  look  like  a  married  man  and  the  head 
of  a  family,  huh? 

JO  {shaking  her  head)  :  Not  a  bit,  and  you  never  will,  despite 
that  very  elegant  mustache!  {She  looks  at  him  admiringly.) 
But  you  have  grown  bigger  and  bonnier. 

LAURIE:  Yes. 

JO  {teasing)  :  But  you're  the  same  scapegrace  as  ever — you 
can't  fool  me.  {She  flicks  his  tie  out  of  his  vest.  He  fixes  it  as 
he  laughs.) 

LAURIE:  Now,  really,  Jo,  you  should  treat  me  with  more 
respect.  {Then  seriously  and  sincerely)  Jo,  dear,  I  want  to  say 
one  thing  and  then  we'll  put  it  by  forever. 

JO  {knowing  what  is  coming) :  No — Laurie — 

(336:  IS,  2)  CLOSE-UP  JO.  Camera  is  shooting  into  Jo's 
earnest  face,  from  over  Laurie's  shoulder,  which  is  partly  seen. 

JO :  I  think  it  was  always  meant  to  be — you  and  Amy.  And 
it  would  have  come  about  naturally  if  you'd  only  waited. 

{337:  3,  14)  CLOSE-UP  LAURIE.  Camera  is  now  shoot- 
ing into  Laurie's  face,  from  back  of  Jo. 

LAURIE :  As  you  tried  to  make  me. 
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(338:3,7)  CLOSE-UP  JO. 

JO  {with  just  a  glint  of  her  old,  scolding  ways)  :  But  you 
never  could  be  patient! 

(339:  14,  8)  CLOSE-UP  LAURIE. 

LAURIE  (smiling,  remembering  his  old,  headstrong  ways; 
tenderly)  :  Then  we  can  go  back  to  the  happy  old  times — the  way 
you  wanted  it — when  we  first  knew  one  another? 

(340:  42,  7)  CLOSE-UP  JO.  Laurie  is  only  partly  in  this 
scene  that  favors  Jo.  She  looks  off  thoughtfully,  shaking  her 
head  and  thinking  about  those  happy  days  with  a  touch  of  sadness. 

JO :  Laurie,  we  never  can  be  boy  and  girl  again.  Those  happy 
old  times  can't  come  back  and  we  mustn't  expect  them.  We  are 
man  and  woman  now —  (She  looks  away  wistfully  as  she  thinks 
of  the  depth  of  the  changes;  then  she  looks  back  at  him,  meeting 
his  eyes  with  simple  directness  and  feeling.)  We  can't  be  play- 
mates any  longer,  but  we  can  be  brother  and  sister  to  love  and 
help  one  another  all  the  rest  of  our  lives,  can't  we,  Laurie? 

(341 :  9,  7)  CLOSE  SHOT  BOTH.  They  look  at  each  other 
fondly.  He  takes  her  hand,  in  the  old  grip  of  friendship,  feeling 
the  truth  of  her  words.  She  is  smiling  through  her  tears  at  the 
memories  called  up.     Indistinct  voices  are  heard. 

JO  (jumping  to  her  feet,  happily)  :  Oh,  there  they  are! 

And  they  start  out  of  the  attic  to  see  the  folks  downstairs: 

(342:  35,  10)  LOWER  HALLWAY  MARCH  HOME— 
MED.  SHOT.  The  travelers  have  just  come  in.  Marmee  is 
greeting  Aunt  March,  and  others  can  be  seen  coming  in  the  door- 
way. 

MARMEE :  You  look  very  well,  Aunt  March. 

AUNT  MARCH:  After  all  the  money  I've  spent  on  my 
rheumatism,  I  come  back  on  a  day  like  this.  (She  hobbles  to 
the  b.g.     Hannah  has  been  admiring  Amy.) 

HANNAH:  Heavens  to  Betsy!  If  she  ain't  dressed  in  silk 
from  head  to  foot! 

AMY  (hugging  Hannah  and  looking  around)  :  Where  is  she? 
Where's  Jo?  (She  goes  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  holds  out  her 
arms,  and  calls:)  Oh,  Jo! 

Jo  is  in  her  arms,  and  they  are  kissing  and  hugging  each  other. 
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JO:  Amy! 

Laurie  comes  down  the  stairs  and  proudly  surveys  the  scene. 

LAURIE :  Doesn't  she  look  marvelous,  Jo  ? 

All  are  talking  indistinctly,  with  exchange  of  greetings  between 
Mr.  March,  Marmee,  and  the  others.  Amy  takes  Jo  by  the  hand 
and  leads  her  away  for  a  quiet  second. 

(343 :  55)  PARLOR— MED.  SHOT.  Jo  and  Amy  walk  in. 
Amy  puts  her  arms  about  Jo. 

AMY:  Oh,  Jo,  I'll  never  forgive  myself  for  staying  away  so 
long  and  leaving  you  to  bear  everything  all  alone. 

JO  {comforting  her)  :  Darling! 

Laurie  follows  them  in  from  the  door  in  the  b.g. 

JO :  To  think,  only  yesterday  we  were  pulling  her  hair  and  but- 
toning her  pinafore.  {Jo  turns  Amy  around.)  And  now  she's 
a  grown-up  married  lady  with  a  bustle.  {Jo  slaps  the  bustle. 
They  laugh.     Aunt  March  and  the  others  come  into  the  room.) 

AUNT  MARCH  {grumbling)  :  I've  spent  all  my  money  and 
I  haven't  had  a  decent  meal  since  I've  been  away. 

MARMEE:  You  must  be  famished.  I'll  help  Hannah  get 
the  tea. 

Marmee  starts  toward  the  kitchen,  but  Jo  stops  her. 

JO :  Oh,  no,  you  won't,  Marmee.  You'll  sit  down  here.  {She 
seats  her  mother  in  a  big  chair.)  I'll  help  Hannah!  {Jo  starts 
to  the  kitchen.) 

AUNT  MARCH  {to  the  others) :  I  bought  this  hat  in  Paris. 
How  do  you  like  it  ?     (  They  all  murmur. ) 

(344:  57,  7)  LOWER  HALL  AND  CUPBOARD— MED. 
SHOT.  Jo  is  coming  to  the  f.g.  Others  in  the  room  beyond 
can  be  heard  indistinctly.  Jo  stops  by  the  cupboard  in  which 
poor  Bethie  once  cried  her  heart  out  over  the  dead  baby. 

JO  {looking  heavenward)  :  It's  fun,  isn't  it,  Bethie?  {She 
throws  a  kiss  that  way.) 

Hannah  comes  on  from  another  door  and  prepares  to  get  into 
shawl  and  hat. 

HANNAH :  Oh,  dear — oh,  dear.  I've  got  to  get  some  milk. 
I  haven't  enough  for  the  babies. 

JO:  I'll  go. 
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HANNAH :  But  it's  raining  cats  and  dogs. 

JO :  I  love  it.     (She  reaches  for  her  father's  old  army  coat.) 

A  doorbell  is  heard.  Hannah  hangs  her  shawl  back  on  the 
hook. 

HANNAH :  Oh,  sakes  alive !     There's  the  front  doorbell ! 

She  turns  and  goes  that  way.  Jo  puts  on  the  coat  and  exits 
through  the  doorway  at  the  back. 

(345 :  45,  10)  HALL  AND  ENTRANCE  DOOR— MED. 
CLOSE  SHOT.  Hannah  opens  the  door,  revealing  Professor 
Bhaer  standing  outside  in  the  rain. 

PROFESSOR:  How  do  you  do?  Is  this  the  residence  of 
Miss  March? 

HANNAH  {wondering  who  he  is)  :  Why,  yes. 

PROFESSOR:  Miss  Josephine  March? 

HANNAH :  Yes. 

PROFESSOR:  May  I  speak  with  her?  (He  puts  down 
umbrella  and  removes  his  hat.  His  collar  is  turned  up  and  he 
is  carrying  something  under  his  coat  to  protect  it  from  the  rain.) 

HANNAH  :  She's  out,  but  I'm  expecting  her  back  any  minute. 

PROFESSOR  (disappointed):  Oh! 

HANNAH :  Won't  you  come  in  ? 

PROFESSOR :  Thank  you — thank  you !  (He  comes  into  the 
hallway,  looks  toward  the  parlor,  and  hears  the  gay  voices.) 

PROFESSOR :  Oh,  no,  no,  thank  you.  She  has  guests.  No, 
thank  you  very  much.  (He  turns  and  goes  back  to  doorway, 
putting  on  his  hat,  picking  up  his  umbrella.  Then  he  removes 
his  hat  as  he  hands  the  book  to  Hannah.) 

PROFESSOR:  But  will  you  please  give  this  to  her  and  tell 
her  Professor  Bhaer  left  it.  Thank  you.  Professor  Bhaer. 
Thank  you  very  much.     (He  turns  and  nearly  exits.) 

(346 :  27,  5)  PORCH  OF  MARCH  HOME— MED.  CLOSE 
SHOT  THE  PROFESSOR  standing  in  the  doorway,  with  his 
back  to  the  camera. 

PROFESSOR:  Good-by. 

HANNAH:  Good-by. 

Hannah  goes  back  into  the  house  and  closes  the  door. 
CAMERA  FOLLOWS  THE  PROFESSOR  as  he  turns  and 
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leaves  the  porch,  looks  around  disappointedly,  and  then  starts 
up  the  street. 

(347:  145,  1)  WALK  IN  FRONT  OF  MARCH  HOME— 
MED.  SHOT.  The  Professor  is  walking  along,  the  rain  pour- 
ing down.  Jo  is  coming  along  from  the  b.g.  and  they  bump  into 
each  other. 

JO  (surprised  and  happy)  :  Herr  Professor! 

PROFESSOR  (dropping  his  umbrella):  My  little  friend! 
I  was  just  here  to  leave  your  book.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  my 
friend  published  it  and  he  has  great  hopes.     He  thinks — 

JO  (interrupting  wildly):  Oh,  never  mind  what  he  thinks! 
(Heart  in  her  eyes)  Did  you  like  it? 

PROFESSOR:  Oh,  my  little  friend.  (His  face  transfigured) 
It  has  such  truth,  such  simple  beauty — in — in  English  quick  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  it  gives  me  in  my  heart. 

JO  (with  a  catch  in  her  voice)  :  But  you  were  going  without 
telling  me.  If  I  hadn't  come  by  this  way  I  never  would  have 
seen  you  again!  (Laughing  and  trembling  for  joy  at  the  narrow 
escape,  then  realising  they're  standing  in  the  rain)  But  come, 
you're  getting  wet! 

She  takes  him  by  the  arm.  CAMERA  FOLLOWS  THEM 
as  they  cross  to  the  right,  toward  the  porch. 

PROFESSOR:  I  couldn't  intrude.     You  have  guests. 

JO  (pulling  him  along;  vibrant  eagerness  in  her  voice)  :  Oh, 
no,  only  my  family.  (They  reach  porch  and  stop.)  My  sister 
has  just  come  home.     She  is  married  to  that  boy  I  told  you  about. 

PROFESSOR  (stopping  short  in  his  tracks — his  heart  seems 
to  have  stopped,  too)  :  Herr  Laurie? 

JO  (not  even  noticing)  :  Yes. 

PROFESSOR:  Oh! 

JO  (rattling  on)  :  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  all  been 
together  for  a  long  time. 

She  starts  toward  the  door,  pulling  him  with  her.  He  is  tre- 
mendously excited.     She  pushes  the  doorbell. 

PROFESSOR:  Oh,  please,  please,  just — just  one  moment 
before.  I  have — I  have  a  wish  to  ask  something.  (His  hands 
clasped  at  the  wonder  he  is  asking,  when  he  is  so  poor,  so  lonely) 
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Would  you —  Oh,  I  have — I  have  no  courage  to  think  that — 
but  could  I  dare  hope  that  you — I — I — I — I  know  I  shouldn't 
make  so  free  as  to  ask.  I  have  nothing  to  give,  but  my  heart 
so  full,  and  these  empty  hands. 

Jo  has  been  looking  at  him  wondering  whether  he  means  a  pro- 
posal and  praying  that  he  does. 

JO  {putting  her  hands  in  his)  :  Not  empty  now. 
PROFESSOR :  Oh,  heart's  dearest ! 

The  music  begins  to  play  "None  but  the  Lonely  Heart"  as  they 
embrace.     Hannah  opens  the  door.     Jo  and  the  Professor  start 
through  the  doorway. 
JO :  Welcome  home ! 

Hannah  watches  them  happily.     The  Professor's  open  um- 
brella catches  in  the  door  and  there  is  a  quick  FADE-OUT 
(348 :  25,  8)  PICTORIAL  BACKGROUND.     Legend:  "The 
End."  FADE-OUT 
(349:  42,  1)  FADE-IN:  TITLE. 

"CAST  OF  CHARACTERS" 

"Jo Katharine  Hepburn 

Amy Joan  Bennett 

Prof.  Bhaer Paul  Lukas 

Aunt  March Edna  Mae  Oliver 

Beth Jean  Parker 

Meg Frances  Dee 

Mr.  Laurence Henry  Stephenson 

Laurie Douglass  Montgomery 

Brooke John  Davis  Lodge 

Marmee Spring  Byington 

Mr.  March Samuel  Hinds 

Hannah Mabel  Colcord 

Mrs.  Kirke Marion  Mallou 

Mamie Nydia  Westman 

Doctor  Bangs Harry  Beresford" 

FADE-OUT 


THE  STORY  OF  LOUIS  PASTEUR 

"Warner  Brothers  are  always  starting  something!" 

They  have  dared  to  pioneer  in  new  fields.  They  developed  the 
talking  picture.  They  made  the  musical  extravaganza  fashion- 
able in  the  films  and  then  brought  it  back  after  other  studios  had 
pronounced  that  type  of  picture  dead.  Now  they  have  begun  a 
new  cycle  in  film  production,  when  the  verdict  of  other  studios 
considering  the  story  material  in  Louis  Pasteur's  achievements 
probably  would  have  been,  "People  won't  pay  to  see  germs." 

Warner  Brothers  deserve  credit  for  opening  up  a  vast  realm 
of  story  material  dealing  with  important  men  and  women  and 
the  advances  of  science  as  well  as  for  showing  how  such  ma- 
terial can  be  made  acceptable  film  entertainment.  Other  pro- 
ducers, mindful  of  the  popularity  of  the  Pasteur  film,  have  an- 
nounced pictures  based  on  the  lives  and  the  accomplishments  of 
Lister,  Jenner,  and  other  men  of  science.  In  a  recent  interview 
David  O.  Selznick  predicted  that  the  popular  pictures  of  the  near 
future  would  deal  with  biography,  pure  biography,  not  diluted 
with  formula  romance.  As  a  matter  of  conjecture,  the  Pasteur 
film  might  have  been  as  successful  without  the  incidental  romance. 
However,  what  there  was  belonged  to  Pasteur's  family.  It  was 
human  and  natural  and  contrasted  with  the  intenseness  of  the 
other  part  of  the  story.  It  did  not  deter  or  detract  from  the  main 
thread  of  the  story. 

The  Story  of  Louis  Pasteur  is  one  of  the  most  significant  of 
the  1936  films.  It  is  too  early  to  predict  what  gold  medals  or 
awards  it  will  win  by  the  end  of  the  year,  but  it  has  already  earned 
and  received  the  award  of  intelligent  appreciation  wherever  it  has 
played.  Henry  Blanke,  the  producer,  should  be  commended  for  his 
insight  in  sponsoring  this  film. 

As  is  usually  true  with  a  fine  picture,  first  credit  belongs  to 
the  writers  of  the  script,  in  this  case  Sheridan  Gibney  and  Pierre 
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Collings,  who  delved  into  the  voluminous  records  of  medical  re- 
search to  find  the  sharply  dramatic  events  used  in  the  script.  No 
doubt  they  discovered  a  wealth  of  material  from  which  to  choose ; 
but  their  good  work  is  revealed  by  their  deft  choice  of  incident 
and  episode  with  which  they  built  the  simple,  direct  story  of  am- 
bition and  achievement.  The  Motion  Picture  Herald  summed  up 
the  theme  in  a  sentence :  "It  merely  tells  of  a  man's  ambitions  and 
accomplishments,  disappointments  and  fears  of  failure,  devotion 
to  purpose  and  the  triumph  that  was  his  when  the  heretofore 
bitterly  opposed  world  of  science  recognized  him  and  his  works." 
The  fact  that  Pasteur's  ambition  was  of  the  type  that  embraced 
a  service  to  humanity  makes  the  story  that  much  more  important 
and  appealing. 

The  unusual  feature  of  the  treatment  given  this  story  material 
is  the  method  by  which  things  and  events,  of  themselves  uninter- 
esting to  many  people,  have  been  presented.  Test  tubes,  micro- 
scope slides,  germs,  infections,  plagues,  records  of  experiments, 
arguments  with  professional  opponents  appear  so  rapidly  and 
with  such  vital  force  that  they  become  alive,  dramatic,  and  thrill- 
ing— eminently  well  suited  to  this  particular  film  presentation. 
This  effect  was  accomplished  by  selecting  the  great  chemist  him- 
self as  the  person  to  tell  the  story,  and  then  by  pitting  him  against 
sharply  etched  opponents.  Pasteur  was  consistently  presented  as 
the  humble  worker  who  had  the  courage  and  the  faith  to  pursue 
his  theories  until  they  were  proven.  Charbonnet,  Rossignol,  and 
Radisse  epitomized  the  obtuse  medical  profession.  Pasteur's 
struggle  was  made  an  intensely  personal  struggle,  a  part  of  his 
everyday  family  life,  indeed  the  main  fact  of  his  life.  All  of  the 
drama  was  focused  around  his  work,  and  the  loyalty  of  his  family 
and  of  his  assistants  belonged  to  this  phase  of  the  story  develop- 
ment. 

Naturally  such  a  story  must  be  beset  with  oppositions.  These 
were  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  the  midwives,  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  the  country's  rulers.  Each  character  needed  to  give 
a  composite  picture  was  sharply  and  consistently  developed. 
Some  of  these  characters  appeared  in  but  a  few  hundred  feet  of 
the  film,  but  each  was  so  clearly  presented  in  the  script  that  there 
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was  no  confusion  as  to  what  he  represented.  The  wrong  man 
in  the  role  of  Pasteur,  Charbonnet,  Roux,  Martel,  the  Emperor, 
or  any  of  the  other  characters  would  have  offset  such  good  plan- 
ning. Happily  each  member  of  the  cast  was  well  chosen  and 
given  understanding  direction  by  William  Dieterle.  One  re- 
viewer said:  "Paul  Muni  does  not  act  the  part  of  Pasteur — he  is 
Pasteur;  no  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  an  actor." 

Quick  cuts  from  scene  to  scene,  wipe-offs  and  dissolves  from 
brief  episode  to  episode  did  much  to  speed  up  the  action  of  this 
film.  More  than  the  average  number  of  these  devices  were  used. 
They  began  with  the  first  episode  showing  the  shooting  of  Dr. 
Francpis,  the  dissolve  to  the  scene  before  the  Magistrate,  the 
dissolve  to  the  Academy  denouncing  Pasteur,  to  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empress  discussing  him  in  the  highest  circles,  to  Pasteur  at 
work  in  his  laboratory.  Then  in  quick  succession  follow  the 
episodes  of  the  invitation  to  appear  before  the  Emperor,  capped 
by  the  episode  in  which  Pasteur  receives  the  Emperor's  ultimatum 
that  causes  him  to  leave  Paris  to  work  out  and  prove  his  theories. 
Thus  in  the  span  of  one  sequence  we  are  presented  with  Pasteur's 
position,  the  thing  for  which  he  is  fighting,  and  the  nature  and 
the  extent  of  his  opposition.  Had  more  time  been  devoted  to  any 
of  the  brief  episodes  in  this  sequence  the  action  might  have 
dragged.  As  it  is  the  audience  goes  swiftly  from  high  point  to 
high  point,  intensely  interested  because  of  the  dramatic  sequence 
of  events. 

The  script  contains  twelve  sequences  of  varying  length,  and 
several  related  episodes  comprise  each  of  the  sequences.  The 
sequences  are  worthy  of  careful  analysis  in  order  to  understand 
why  the  writers  selected  these  particular  high  spots  with  which  to 
tell  the  story. 


SEQUENCE  1 

FADE-IN:  SUBTITLE:  "i860."  (This  date  fills  the  screen, 
superimposed  over  a  night  scene  of  city  streets  and  buildings.) 
It  quickly  DISSOLVES  TO: 
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SUBTITLE:  "A  DOCTOR'S  OFFICE  IN  PARIS." 

INT.  DOCTOR'S  OFFICE— CLOSE  SHOT  OF  A  DOC- 
TOR'S HANDS  putting  surgical  instruments  into  a  bag,  care- 
lessly. CAMERA  PULLS  BACK  to  reveal  the  doctor  hurriedly 
preparing  to  leave  his  office. 

MAID'S  VOICE  {coming  in  over  scene,  hurriedly)  :  Doctor, 
your  carriage  is  waiting. 

DR.  FRANCOIS :  All  right,  all  right.     One  moment. 

MED.  SHOT  OF  DR.  FRANCO  IS  as  he  reaches  for  an 
obstetrical  instrument  on  the  table.  The  instrument  falls  to  the 
floor. 

CLOSE-UP  OF  THE  INSTRUMENT  landing  on  the  floor, 
lying  in  a  small  pile  of  rubbish  from  an  overturned  waste- 
basket.  The  doctor's  hand  enters  the  shot  and  picks  up  the  in- 
strument. 

MED.  SHOT  OF  THE  DOCTOR  as  he  impatiently  rubs  off 
the  instrument  with  a  soiled  towel,  then  throws  it  into  his  bag. 
The  maid  is  seen  moving  through  a  door.  CAMERA  PANS  to 
a  French  door  opening  on  a  balcony,  as  a  man's  dark,  silhouetted 
figure  moves  furtively  behind  the  open  door.  Then  the  man  peers 
into  the  room.     He  has  a  gun  in  his  hand. 

MAN:  Dr.  Francois? 

MED.  SHOT  BOTH  MEN  as  Dr.  Frangois  wheels  about, 
startled. 

DR.  FRANQOIS:  Yes? 

CLOSE  SHOT  OF  THE  MAN  on  the  balcony  as  a  flash  of 
light  is  seen  and  the  shot  of  the  gun  is  heard. 

MED.  SHOT  as  Dr.  Frangois  crumples  to  the  floor.  The 
scene  quickly  DISSOLVES  TO: 

INT.  POLICE  HEADQUARTERS— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT 
OF  THE  MAN  who  fired  the  shot,  standing  before  the  Magis- 
trate's bench,  two  gendarmes  beside  him. 

MAGISTRATE:  Murder! 

MAN  {vehemently)  :  No !     Justice! 

MAGISTRATE :  In  what  way  did  he  wrong  you  ? 

MAN:  He  killed  my  wife — with  his  dirty  hands!  He  gave 
her  fever — childbed  fever.      {Sobbing) 
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MAGISTRATE :  But  you  can't  blame  a  doctor  for  that ! 

MAN  (bringing  forth  a  pamphlet  from  his  coat)  :  Here! 
Read  this.  (He  flutters  the  leaves  in  the  Magistrate's  direction. 
The  Magistrate  takes  the  pamphlet,  wonderingly.) 

INSERT:  FRONT  PAGE  OF  PAMPHLET  held  in  the 
Magistrate's  hands.     We  see  the  printed  legend  which  reads: 
"DOCTORS!        SURGEONS! 
Wash  your  hands! 
Boil  your  instruments ! 
Microbes  cause  disease. 

Louis  Pasteur" 

MAGISTRATE'S  VOICE:  Louis  Pasteur? 

CLOSE  SHOT  OF  THE  SAME  GROUP  before  the  Magis- 
trate's bench. 

MAGISTRATE:  Now,  who  is  he?  (He  turns  the  page  and 
starts  reading.)  WIPE  OFF  TO: 

INT.  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE  AUDITORIUM— 
MED.  SHOT  SPEAKER'S  PLATFORM  as  Dr.  Radisse,  a 
distinguished  physician,  pompous  and  academic,  is  addressing  the 
Academy.     He  waves  Pasteur's  pamphlet  as  he  speaks: 

RADISSE :  He  is  a  menace  to  science.  The  shooting  of  Dr. 
Francois  proves  it.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  Pasteur  is  allowed  to 
continue,  he  will  make  the  practice  of  medicine  unsafe  for  us 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  France.  You  have  all  read  the 
pamphlet. 

CAMERA  BEGINS  TO  PULL  BACK  and  there  is  a  quick 

WIPE  OFF  TO: 

INT.  ROOM  IN  THE  PALACE— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT 
AS  CAMERA  CONTINUES  TO  PULL  BACK  and  a  different 
setting  is  revealed.  Two  or  three  men  are  coming  through  a  door 
that  has  just  been  thrown  open  by  court  attaches.  We  see 
Napoleon  the  Third  holding  Pasteur's  pamphlet.  Beside  him 
walks  Dr.  Charbonnet,  Court  Physician  and  prominent  member 
of  the  Academy. 

EMPEROR  (trying  to  recall)  :  Louis  Pasteur? 

CHARBONNET :  He  isn't  even  a  doctor,  Sire,  he's  a  mere 
chemist. 
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EMPEROR :  A  chemist  ?  You  don't  say  ?  {He  seats  himself 
at  his  desk.) 

CHARBONNET :  You  remember,  a  few  years  ago  he  was 
the  cause  of  a  slight  controversy  on  the  subject  of  sour  wine. 

EMPEROR :  Oh,  yes,  I  recall. 

CHARBONNET :  He  claimed  to  have  found  little  animals  in 
it — infinitesimal  beasts. 

EMPEROR:  But  are  there  such  creatures?  Do  they  really 
exist  ? 

CHARBONNET :  Your  Majesty,  microscopic  organisms  have 
long  been  observed.  They  spring  into  being  at  their  own  accord 
wherever  there  is  putrid  matter  or  fermentation.  They're  the 
result  rather  than  the  cause  of  disease.  By  heating  wine  to  a  cer- 
tain temperature,  Monsieur  Pasteur  was  able  to  destroy  them. 
{Sarcastically)  I  presume  he  plans  to  cure  blood  poisoning  in 
the  same  manner,  namely,  by  boiling  our  blood. 

EMPEROR:  Heaven  forbid! 

CHARBONNET :  It's  not  unlikely,  I  assure  you. 

EMPEROR :  But  I  won't  have  it,  Charbonnet !  I  won't  tol- 
erate such  practices !  We're  not  living  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  is  France — Paris — the  nineteenth  century! 

MED.  SHOT  as  the  Empress  enters  to  the  desk  at  which  the 
Emperor  is  seated. 

EMPRESS:  I  think  Monsieur  Pasteur  should  be  allowed  to 
defend  himself.  I,  too,  have  read  the  pamphlet,  Dr.  Charbonnet. 
It  said  nothing  about  boiling  blood — merely  to  boil  the  instru- 
ments that  you  surgeons  use. 

CLOSE  SHOT  OF  THE  GROUP. 

CHARBONNET  {indignant ;  then  appeals  to  the  Emperor)  : 
Your  Majesty,  if  I  did  anything  so  absurd  as  to  boil  my  instru- 
ments, or  scrub  my  hands,  they'd  think  I  was  a  witch  doctor 
{laughing  at  this  idea),  resorting  to  charms,  and  laugh  me  out 
of  the  hospital. 

CLOSE-UP  OF  THE  EMPRESS. 

EMPRESS  {sarcastically)  :  That  would  be  a  novelty,  Mon- 
sieur.    Most  people  who  go  to  hospitals  are  carried  out — dead. 

CLOSE-UP  OF  THE  EMPEROR,  looking  grave,  puzzled. 
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EMPEROR:  Yes,  Charbonnet.     Why?        WIPE  OFF  TO: 

CLOSE-UP  OF  THE  FIELD  OF  A  MICROSCOPE.  The 
screen  is  filled  with  a  seething,  dancing,  spectacular  movement  of 
micro-organisms ,  swimming  back  and  forth.  In  sharp  contrast 
to  this  fantastic  background  we  see  a  chain-like  group  of  germs 
which  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  It  moves  slowly,  sinuously, 
across  the  screen.  Simultaneously  we  hear  Pasteur's  voice,  as 
if  answering  the  Emperor: 

PASTEUR'S  VOICE  {over  shot)  :  Because  our  criminal  dis- 
regard of  germs  and  their  power  to  invade  the  blood  stream  is 
causing  a  death  rate — 

INT.  PASTEUR'S  LABORATORY-OFFICE  ON  RUE 
D'ULM.  CAMERA  PULLS  BACK  to  reveal  Pasteur  seated 
at  his  desk,  dictating  to  his  wife.  A  FULL  SHOT  of  the  room 
is  gradually  revealed,  showing  it  filled  with  twisted  test  tubes, 
cauldrons,  and  graduates.  The  bright  light  of  the  lamp  hanging 
from  the  ceiling  throws  the  shadow  of  a  microscope  into  gigantic 
proportions  on  the  wall.  At  the  end  of  the  long  table  Roux  and 
another  assistant  are  seated.  Pasteur  himself  is  bending  over  a 
microscope  as  he  dictates  to  Madame  Pasteur: 

PASTEUR  (continuing  without  interruption)  :  — in  childbirth 
alone,  of  three  out  of  every  ten  mothers,  or,  in  the  city  of  Paris, 
over  twenty  thousand  innocent  and  helpless  women  annually. 
This  being  the  case,  gentlemen,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  which 
of  us  should  be  called  murderer.  (He  straightens  up,  looks  at  his 
wife,  then  muses  half  to  himself,  half  for  the  benefit  of  the 
others:)  I  know  what  they'll  say  to  that:  "Give  us  proof!" 
Proof !  As  if  the  dead  and  dying  weren't  proof  enough  of  their 
stupidity ! 

MME.  PASTEUR  (looking  up)  :  But,  Louis,  you  can't  be 
sure.     You  haven't  found  the  germ. 

Pasteur  wheels  around  and  crosses  to  the  table  where  Roux, 
his  chief  assistant,  is  bending  over  a  microscope. 

PASTEUR:  Roux!  What  about  those  slides?  Do  they 
show  anything? 

CLOSE  SHOT  ROUX,  looking  up  from  the  microscope,  rub- 
bing his  tired  eyes,  his  hair  disheveled  from  work. 
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ROUX :  Fifty-eighth  test — all  negative. 

Pasteur  crosses  quickly  to  another  table  where  another  assist- 
ant is  working.     CAMERA  PANS  WITH  HIM. 

PASTEUR:  And  yours? 

ASSISTANT  {looking  up  from  his  microscope,  rubbing  his 
eyes  also,  and  indicating  the  slide)  :  Here  is  one  with  a  few  short 
chains. 

PASTEUR :  Ah !  Let  me  see  it.  (He  peers  into  the  micro- 
scope. ) 

INSERT:  CLOSE-UP  GERM  SLIDE. 

PASTEUR'S  VOICE :  According  to  Semmelweiss,  there  has 
never  been  a  case  of  childbed  fever  unless  the  doctor  or  mid- 
wife had  been  in  recent  contact  with  another  victim  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

CLOSE  SHOT  as  Pasteur  looks  up  from  the  microscope. 
Roux  is  standing  beside  him. 

ROUX:  What  luck? 

PASTEUR:  Nothing  definite.  (He  sighs,  then  speaks  to  the 
assistant:)  Try  again. 

CLOSE-UP  ASSISTANT,  weary  and  rheumy-eyed  from 
work. 

ASSISTANT:  Again?  (He  looks  at  the  others  question- 
ingly. ) 

MED.  FULL  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

PASTEUR  (decisively)  :  Yes,  again,  again,  and  again!  (Hit- 
ting table  hard  with  his  fist)  Remember  our  aim:  "Find  the 
microbe;  kill  the  microbe." 

At  this  point  a  knock  is  heard.  Annette,  a  girl  of  ten,  Pas- 
teur's elder  daughter,  opens  the  door  leading  from  the  living  room 
to  the  laboratory  and  motions  to  her  mother. 

ANNETTE:  Mother? 

MME.  PASTEUR:  Yes,  Annette? 

CLOSE-UP  AT  THE  DOOR  showing  the  young  girl  peer- 
ing in. 

ANNETTE:  There's  someone  at  the  door. 

MME.  PASTEUR'S  VOICE:  Who  is  it? 

ANNETTE :  I  don't  know.     I  didn't  look. 
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Madame  Pasteur  enters  the  scene  and  goes  into  the  adjoining 
living  room,  followed  by  Annette. 

INT.  PASTEUR  LIVING  ROOM— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT 
PANNING  to  the  living-room  door  as  Madame  Pasteur  opens  it. 

CLOSE  SHOT  OF  A  UNIFORMED  COURIER  standing 
in  the  doorway.  The  oriflamme  on  his  sleeve  indicates  that  he 
is  a  messenger  from  the  King. 

COURIER :  The  service  of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of 
France.  A  letter  for  Monsieur  Pasteur.  {He  holds  out  a 
letter. ) 

MED.  FULL  SHOT  to  include  Madame  Pasteur.  Frightened 
and  suspicious,  she  lies  to  the  courier. 

MME.  PASTEUR :  He  isn't  here,  Monsieur. 

The  courier's  eyes  shift  from  her  face  to  something  over  her 
shoulder.  CAMERA  PANS  OVER  to  show  Louis  Pasteur 
entering  the  living  room  from  his  laboratory. 

COURIER'S  VOICE  {gruffly)  :  No?     Then  who  is  that? 

MED.  CLOSE  ANGLE  near  the  door.  Pasteur  comes  into 
the  scene,  an  inquiring  look  on  his  face.  His  wife  is  embar- 
rassed.    The  courier  extends  the  letter  in  his  direction. 

COURIER:  Monsieur  Pasteur.     {The  courier  leaves.) 

Louis  opens  the  letter. 

INSERT:  A  PRINTED  INVITATION,  on  the  king's  sta- 
tionery, with  the  name  and  time  filled  in.     It  reads: 

"At  the  request  of  the  Court  Chamberlain  and  at  His 
Majesty's  command,  you  are  invited  to  attend  a  recep- 
tion .  .  . 
A  carriage  will  be  sent  for  you  at  eight  o'clock." 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  OF  THE  PASTEURS  as  Louis  looks 
up  from  the  letter. 

PASTEUR:  The  Emperor!  If  I  could  only  convince  him! 
{He  starts  to  hurry  away.)     There  is  a  quick 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  HALLWAY— LATER  THAT  NIGHT.  Louis  is 
dressed  in  formal  clothes,  ready  to  leave  for  the  palace.  Annette 
and  her  little  sister  and  brother  are  anxiously  and  proudly  watch- 
ing.    Louis  kisses  them  quickly  and  goes  out  of  the  open  door. 
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EXT.  STREET  IN  FRONT  OF  PASTEUR'S  HOUSE- 
NIGHT.  Pasteur  is  climbing  into  a  coach.  He  carries  a  large 
leather  bag  which  he  refuses  to  allow  the  coachman  to  handle. 
The  coachman  shuts  the  door  after  him. 

INT.  PASTEUR  LIVING  ROOM— CLOSE  SHOT  MME. 
PASTEUR  peering  out  of  a  window.  Through  the  window  we 
see  the  coach  start  off. 

MME.  PASTEUR  {turning  to  the  children)  :  Now,  Annette, 
we  must  hurry  and  get  the  surprise  ready. 

LITTLE  SISTER:  Can  I  help? 

MME.  PASTEUR  (on  way  to  dining  room) :  We'll  all  help, 
darling.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  STREET — FULL  SHOT  as  the  coach  appears,  the 
horses  galloping  furiously.  They  halt  abruptly  before  the  en- 
trance of  an  ordinary-looking  dwelling.  The  driver  jumps  from 
his  seat,  and  quickly  opens  the  coach  door. 

CLOSE-UP  PASTEUR  as  he  bounds  out,  his  clothes  dis- 
heveled due  to  the  rough  ride  over  bumpy  roads. 

PASTEUR  (indignantly)  :  This  isn't  the  Palace — 

COACHMAN :  Excuse  me  stopping,  Monsieur — one  moment. 
My  wife  is  very  sick.     The  doctor  warned  me. 

Pasteur  nods,  seeing  the  anxiety  on  the  coachman's  face.  The 
coachman  runs  toward  the  house  and  into  the  basement  door- 
way. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  AT  THE  COACH.  Pasteur  hesi- 
tates, and  then  follows  the  coachman. 

INT.  BEDROOM— MED.  SHOT.  There  is  evidence  of  the 
tragedy  of  death.  The  coachman  stops  in  his  tracks  as  an 
elderly  midwife  pulls  the  covers  about  the  woman  in  the  bed. 
The  midwife's  face  tells  the  story.  The  coachman  rushes  past 
her  and  kneels  beside  the  still  form  on  the  bed;  then,  convulsed 
with  grief,  he  sobs  broken-heartedly,  calling  his  wife's  name: 
"Louise!"  Pasteur  appears  from  the  outside  doorway  and 
brushes  past  the  midwife,  who  is  collecting  her  belongings. 

MIDWIFE  (assuming  Pasteur  to  be  a  last  moment  specialist)  : 
You  could  have  done  nothing,  Doctor.  She's  been  in  a  coma  for 
two  days. 
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Pasteur  glances  at  the  form  on  the  bed  over  which  a  sheet  has 
been  drawn. 

PASTEUR:  Childbed  fever? 

MIDWIFE:  No  doubt. 

PASTEUR:  Ah,  it  is  a  pity! 

MIDWIFE:  'Twas  an  act  of  Providence! 

PASTEUR:  Providence?     No,  ignorance. 

CLOSE-UP  MIDWIFE.  She  is  wiping  her  hands  on  a 
soiled  towel  and  stuffing  things  in  her  service  bag. 

FULL  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  MIDWIFE  as  he  watches 
her  preparations  to  leave. 

PASTEUR :  You  are  going  to  another  confinement  ? 

MIDWIFE:  Yes,  Monsieur.  The  young  Countess  de  Ville- 
fort — for  Dr.  Charbonnet.     (This  last  quite  proudly) 

Pasteur ,  horrified  at  the  idea,  steps  toward  her,  takes  the  towel 
on  which  she  is  wiping  her  hands,  and  tosses  it  into  the  fireplace. 

PASTEUR  (firmly)  :  Please  use  a  clean  one. 

The  midwife  looks  at  him  haughtily  and  leaves. 

CLOSE-UP  PASTEUR.  He  looks  after  her,  but  does  not 
see  her  as  he  bitterly  reflects  and  speaks  aloud: 

PASTEUR:  Charbonnet! 

INT.  PALACE  RECEPTION  ROOM— MED.  SHOT.  A 
large  gathering  of  fashionably-dressed  men  and  women  can  be 
seen.     The  Emperor  and  a  group  are  walking  toward  the  camera. 

EMPEROR  (excitedly)  :  Charbonnet! 

CHARBONNET  (as  he  joins  the  Emperor's  group)  :  Your 
Majesty ! 

EMPEROR:  I  have  a  surprise  for  you.  Who  do  you  think 
is  here? 

CHARBONNET :  I  am  most  curious,  Your  Majesty.     Who? 

EMPEROR:  Pasteur. 

CHARBONNET  (amazed)  :  Pasteur?     Here  at  the  Palace? 

EMPEROR  (nodding)  :  Yes,  I  sent  for  him. 

Charbonnet  bows  and  leaves  the  scene,  to  find  Pasteur. 

INT.  SMALL  SALON— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Pasteur 
is  unpacking  his  bag  on  a  table.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  curious 
group  of  onlookers,  guests  of  the  court.     With  great  care  he 
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removes  a  microscope  from  the  bag  and  sets  it  up  on  the  table. 
Several  women  eagerly  crowd  in  to  look  at  the  apparatus.  Char- 
bonnet  enters  the  scene. 

CHARBONNET :  Monsieur  Pasteur,  you  are  wanted. 

Pasteur  turns  from  the  table,  leaving  his  microscope,  and  fol- 
lows Charbonnet.  The  women  crowd  around  the  microscope, 
trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  mysteries  it  is  supposed  to  reveal. 

LADY:  I  wonder  how  you  handle  this  apparatus.  {The 
apparatus  is  hidden  from  our  sight  by  the  women. ) 

LACKEY'S  VOICE  (warningly)  :  The  Empress! 

The  ladies  turn  quickly  from  the  microscope  as  the  Empress 
enters  and  crosses  to  it. 

EMPRESS:  Let  me  see.  (She  peers  into  the  microscope.) 
Oh,  oh,  that.      (She  continues  to  study  what  she  sees.) 

INT.  RECEPTION  ROOM— CLOSE  SHOT  OF  THE 
EMPEROR,  PASTEUR,  CHARBONNET,  AND  DR.  ROS- 
SI GNOL,  surrounded  by  members  of  the  court. 

EMPEROR  (impatiently)  :  Come,  come,  Pasteur,  tell  us  pre- 
cisely what  you  mean! 

PASTEUR:  Sire,  the  hospitals  of  Paris  are  pesthouses. 
There's  scarcely  a  doctor  in  the  city  who's  not  carrying  death  on 
his  hands  and  on  his  instruments. 

CHARBONNET  (sarcastically)  :  Because  of  microbes,  Mon- 
sieur, your  private  menagerie  of  invisible  beasts? 

PASTEUR:  Exactly!  Dr.  Charbonnet  could  see  them  for 
himself  if  he  took  the  trouble  to  use  his  microscope.  He  could 
watch  them  multiply  into  murderous  millions!  They  breed  in 
filth.  They  may  start  from  the  gutters  of  Paris  tonight,  and  by 
tomorrow  claim  some  mother  from  this  very  Court ! 

CHARBONNET:  Preposterous!  To  think  that  a  human 
being  could  be  destroyed  by  an  animal  ten  thousand  times  smaller 
than  a  flea !  It's  as  though  an  army  of  ants  were  to  overthrow 
Your  Majesty's  empire ! 

Ladies  and  bon  vivants  of  the  court  have  been  edging  in  closer. 
They  laugh  at  Charbonnet 's  remark. 

CLOSE-UP  PASTEUR,  losing  his  temper  as  he  looks  toward 
Charbonnet. 
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PASTEUR:  Monsieur,  a  young  woman,  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  Court  servants,  died  here  this  evening,  a  victim  of  your 
bigotry ! 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  OF  THE  GROUP. 

CHARBONNET:  You  dare  accuse  me  of  murder? 

PASTEUR  (his  voice  rising)  :  But  that  isn't  the  end!  The 
midwife  who  attended  her  will  carry  the  infection  to  your  next 
and  more  illustrious  patient,  Countess  Gabrielle  de  Villefort! 

The  ladies  and  courtiers  exclaim  with  horror. 

EMPEROR:  Stop!  You  should  know  better,  Monsieur. 
The  Countess  Gabrielle  is  Her  Majesty's  sister.  I  forbid  any 
more! 

FULL  SHOT  OF  THE  GROUP.  The  people  make  way  for 
the  Empress.     She  approaches  Pasteur  eagerly. 

EMPRESS:  Oh,  Monsieur  Pasteur,  it's  most  fascinating! 

EMPEROR  (taking  her  arm  to  lead  her  away)  :  If  you  please, 
my  dear — 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR,  CHARBONNET,  ROS- 
SIGNOL,  AND  0  THERS  after  the  Emperor  and  Empress  leave. 
Charbonnet  turns  to  Pasteur,  breaking  the  silence: 

CHARBONNET :  Is  it  not  true  that  you  are  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  which  caused  the  death  of  a  noted  physician,  and  also, 
that  you've  practiced  medicine  of  a  kind? 

PASTEUR:  I  don't  practice  medicine.  I'm  trying  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  negligence  of  those  who  do! 

EMPEROR  (re-entering  the  scene)  :  Pasteur,  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  wine  and  beer  you  have  been  of  service  to  France.  We 
appreciate  it !  In  the  future  you  will  confine  your  work  to  that 
field.  It  is  my  wish,  nay,  my  command,  that  if  you  have  any 
more  theories  to  offer  you  will  first  present  them  in  writing  to 
the  Academy  of  Medicine,  which  is  the  proper  guardian  of  our 
national  health! 

CLOSE  SHOT  DR.  ROSSIGNOL  as  he  whispers  in  the 
Emperor  s  ear: 

ROSSIGNOL :  But,  Sire,  what  about  the  pamphlet  he's  already 
written  ? 

MED.  SHOT  OF  THE  GROUP. 
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EMPEROR  (to  Pasteur)  :  As  for  that  pamphlet,  Monsieur, 
you  will  publish  an  immediate  retraction  or  suffer  my  displeasure. 

The  Emperor  and  the  others  walk  away,  leaving  Pasteur  stand- 
ing stunned.  A  young  man  is  watching  him,  feeling  sorry  for 
Pasteur. 

CLOSE  SHOT  JEAN  M ARTEL,  the  young  man  who  is 
watching  Pasteur.     With  a  sudden  resolve  he  follows  him. 

INT.  SMALL  SALON  where  the  microscope  is  set  on  the 
table.  The  room  is  deserted.  Pasteur  is  picking  up  his  belong- 
ings, placing  them  in  his  bag.  Martel  enters,  crosses  to  the  table 
where  Pasteur  is  working. 

MARTEL  (impulsively)  :  Permit  me,  Monsieur.  I  am  Jean 
Martel,  physician  and  surgeon,  Graduate  of  the  Ecole  Normale, 
the  Institut  FranQais,  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  Sorbonne, 
Secretary  of  Hygiene,  member  of  the  International  Association 
of  Doctors  at  Edinburgh.  Personally,  I'm  convinced  there  is 
some  truth  in  what  you  say. 

PASTEUR  (eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot,  with  mock 
gravity)  :  You  honor  me. 

MARTEL  (babbling  on)  :  Charbonnet's  a  fool.  When  it 
comes  to  anything  new  or  the  least — 

PASTEUR  (interrupting)  :  I  beg  your  pardon.  Aren't  you 
Dr.  Charbonnet's  assistant? 

MARTEL  (with  a  reluctant  laugh)  :  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  I 
am — 

PASTEUR  (sternly)  :  It's  your  duty  to  respect  him,  then,  not 
to  ridicule  him. 

MARTEL  (flabbergasted)  :  I,  Monsieur? 

PASTEUR  (abruptly) :  Good  night! 

He  snaps  his  bag  shut  and  stalks  off,  leaving  Martel  puzzled 
and  chagrined.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  PASTEUR  LIVING  ROOM.  The  young  son  is  at  the 
window,  watching  for  Pasteur.     He  spies  him. 

HENRI  (excitedly)  :  He's  coming! 

Annette  and  her  little  sister  run  toward  the  dining  room. 

ANNETTE :  Light  the  candles,  light  the  candles ! 

INT.  DINING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT.      The  children  and 
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Madame  Pasteur  put  the  finishing  touches  to  a  birthday  party. 
A  large  cake  fills  the  center  of  the  table.  Garlands  have  been 
hung.  The  little  sister  is  picking  at  the  frosting  on  the  side  of 
the  cake. 

MME.  PASTEUR  {seeing  this)  :  Ahhh!     Stop  that! 

INT.  HALLWAY— MED.  SHOT  as  Pasteur  comes  in,  de- 
jectedly. Madame  Pasteur  and  the  children  crowd  around  him. 
He  is  heavy-hearted  and  does  not  notice  their  gay  spirits.  He 
starts  up  the  stairway. 

PASTEUR  (in  a  dull  tone)  :  Marie,  you'll  have  to  pack. 
We're  leaving  Paris  tomorrow. 

He  continues  on  up  the  stairway,  too  dejected  even  to  notice 
the  birthday  preparations  that  had  been  so  carefully  arranged  for 
him. 

CLOSE-UP  OF  THE  PARTY  TABLE,  with  the  birthday 
cake.  The  candles  are  burning,  making  a  double  circle  around 
the  legend  on  the  cake:  "HAPPY  BIRTHDAY:'     FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  2 

FADE-IN:  SUBTITLE:  "1870"  (This  date  fills  the  screen, 
superimposed  over  a  scene  of  battlegrounds  and  bursting  cannon 
balls.)     It  quickly  DISSOLVES  TO: 

SUBTITLE:  'WHILE  MEN  FOUGHT  AND  KILLED 
ONE  ANOTHER,  PASTEUR  WAS  FIGHTING  MI- 
CROBES—THE REAL  ENEMY  OF  ALL  MANKIND." 
(This  is  superimposed  over  a  close-up  of  Pasteur  bending  over 
a  microscope.)  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  WALL  OF  COUNCIL  CHAMBER— CLOSE-UP. 
A  large  portrait  of  Napoleon  the  Third  is  being  removed  from  a 
wall,  and  in  its  place  a  picture  of  the  new  president  of  France  is 
hung.  CAMERA  PANS  DOWN  so  that  we  read  the  brass 
plate  beneath  the  picture:  "LOUIS  ADOLPHE  THIERS,  first 
President  of  the  Republic  of  France." 

INT.   COUNCIL  CHAMBER— CLOSE  SHOT  SPEAK- 
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ER'S  TABLE.  Thiers,  whom  we  recognise  from  the  portrait, 
is  speaking: 

THIERS :  You  are  aware  of  the  conditions  upon  which  Bis- 
marck has  consented  to  withdraw  the  German  armies  from 
France ! 

MED.  SHOT.  A  cabinet  of  the  New  Republic  is  in  session. 
The  splendor  and  formality  of  the  court  have  disappeared.  The 
cabinet  is  grappling  with  the  weighty  problem  of  reconstruction. 
The  members  are  tense,  anxious — worried  over  the  future  of  the 
French  people.     Thiers  continues  gravely: 

THIERS :  In  addition  to  forfeiting  Alsace-Lorraine,  we  have 
to  pay  an  immediate  indemnity  of  five  billion  francs.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  are  we  to  raise  such  a  sum? 

He  looks  about  from  one  minister  to  another.  The  men  shake 
their  heads. 

CLOSE  SHOT  OF  THE  GROUP  as  the  Finance  Minister 
rises. 

FINANCE  MINISTER:  Your  Excellency,  our  industries 
are  at  a  standstill!  Farms  are  being  neglected.  A  devastating 
plague  destroys  our  cattle  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  francs  annually! 
This  being  the  case,  my  efforts  to  raise  money  have  failed 
everywhere  except  in  one  small  province,  the  district  of 
Arbois ! 

MED.  SHOT  OF  THE  GROUP  around  the  speaker's  table. 

THIERS  {letting  his  fist  fall  upon  the  table)  :  But,  if  Arbois 
can  pay,  why  not  the  others? 

FINANCE  MINISTER :  For  some  reason  they  haven't  been 
affected  by  the  plague. 

THIERS  (to  Radisse)  :  Is  that  true,  Dr.  Radisse? 

RADISSE  (at  a  loss)  :  I  don't  know,  Your  Excellency. 

THIERS :  If  there  is  no  disease  among  the  cattle  of  Arbois, 
it  is  our  business  to  learn  why.  Perhaps  they've  found  some 
means  of  preventing  it. 

RADISSE  (laughing)  :  Your  Excellency,  every  farmer  has  a 
so-called  cure  for  anthrax.  The  Academy  of  Science  has  listened 
to  thousands ! 

THIERS :  Then,  how  do  you  account  for  this  phenomenon  ? 
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RADISSE :  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  field  will  be  immune. 
Arbois,  it  seems,  is  particularly  fortunate. 

THIERS  {interrupting)  :  That  is  only  guesswork,  Dr.  Radisse. 
I  suggest  that  you  make  a  thorough  investigation  immediately. 
France  is  in  desperate  need.  Her  resources  must  be  tapped  to 
the  limit !  Every  animal  that  you  can  save  for  slaughter  will  buy 
back  some  Frenchman's  liberty  and  self-respect. 

WIPE  OFF  TO: 

EXT.  FARM  COMMUNITY  AT  ARBOIS— LONG  SHOT. 
A  sign  post  is  marked  "ARBOIS."  Low,  straw-thatched  build- 
ings are  seen.  Included  in  this  scene  of  rural  France  is  a  distant 
herd  of  sheep.  A  horse  and  carriage  swing  into  the  scene  and 
stop  in  front  of  the  main  building.     The  sheep  clear  the  road. 

CLOSE  SHOT  OF  THE  CARRIAGE  containing  Radisse. 
He  is  accompanied  by  Jean  Martel,  who  is  no  longer  the  dandy 
of  the  court  scene.  He  is  dressed  in  the  plain  clothes  of  the 
period.     His  manner  is  direct  and  businesslike. 

MARTEL  {pointing  to  the  scattering  sheep  in  the  b.g.)  :  They 
don't  look  sick ! 

RADISSE  {shrugging):  Luck,  that's  all!  Pure  luck! 
{They  both  look  across  the  fields.) 

LONG  SHOT  OF  THE  HERD  being  attended  by  a  small 
farm  boy. 

CLOSE  SHOT  OF  THE  CARRIAGE. 

MARTEL :  Let's  ask  that  boy  a  few  questions.  {He  gets  out 
of  the  carriage  and  starts  toward  the  boy,  followed  by  Radisse.) 

CLOSE-UP  OF  THE  FARM  BOY  as  he  squints  up  from  his 
nest  in  some  straw. 

BOY:  Hello! 

MED.  SHOT  as  Martel  and  Radisse  come  into  the  scene. 

MARTEL  {to  the  boy)  :  Have  any  of  your  animals  died  of 
anthrax  lately? 

BOY:  Anthrax?     What's  that? 

MARTEL  {explaining)  :  You  know,  the  black  plague! 

BOY :  Oh,  black  plague  ?     They  used  to,  but  not  any  more. 

RADISSE  {with  satisfaction)  :  Just  as  I  thought.  These 
fields  have  become  immune. 
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MARTEL:  But  how,  Doctor?     Why? 

RADISSE :  My  dear  friend,  that  question  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  science.  When  you  ask  me  how  or  why  I  must  refer  you  to 
the  theologian. 

MARTEL  (turning  back  to  the  boy)  :  When  the  sheep  were 
sick,  did  your  master  do  anything  to  help  them  ? 

BOY :  He  couldn't  do  much  for  the  sick  ones.  But  there's  a 
man  did  something  for  the  others  and  they  stay  well  like  these 
here. 

MARTEL  (excited)  :  What  man? 

BOY  (pointing)  :  You  see  the  house  over  there  by  the  bridge? 
(All  look.) 

MARTEL:  Yes! 

BOY:  He  lives  there.  CUT  TO: 

EXT.  LOUIS  PASTEUR'S  HOME  AT  ARBOIS—LONG 
SHOT  as  the  carriage  with  Mart  el  and  Radisse  arrives.  The 
carriage  stops  and  the  two  men  alight. 

MED.  SHOT  IN  THE  YARD.  Roux  is  bending  over  a 
sheep  that  is  being  held  on  a  table  for  him  by  a  middle-aged 
farmer.  Martel  and  Radisse  enter  the  scene  briskly.  They  get 
in  the  way  of  another  farmer  who  is  carrying  a  sheep. 

MARTEL  (to  the  farmer)  :  I  beg  your  pardon.  I'm  Jean 
Martel.  This  is  Dr.  Radisse,  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Board  of  the  New  Republic. 

In  the  distance  sheep  baa.  Radisse  is  interested  in  what  is 
happening  to  the  sheep  that  is  being  held  on  the  table. 

RADISSE:  See  here,  what  is  this  nonsense?  (It  is  Roux 
to  whom  he  speaks,  in  an  abrupt,  officious  tone. ) 

ROUX  (looking  up,  surprised)  :  Monsieur? 

RADISSE  (angrily)  :  What  do  you  think  you're  doing  to 
those  sheep? 

ROUX :  Vaccinating  them  against  the  anthrax  bacillus. 

RADISSE  (frowning)  :  The  what? 

ROUX:  The  microbe,  Monsieur.  The  germ  that  causes 
anthrax. 

RADISSE  (turning  to  Martel)  :  Do  you  hear  that,  Martel? 
The  germ!     (But  Martel  pays  no  attention.     He  is  gazing  at 
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Annette,  who  has  entered  the  scene.     She  is  now  a  beautiful  girl 
of  about  twenty.     She  pauses  and  watches  young  Martel.) 

CLOSE-UP  ANNETTE.  She  is  struggling  to  keep  from 
smiling,  and  hides  her  confusion  by  skipping  into  her  own  front 
yard,  as  the  CAMERA  PANS  WITH  HER. 

MED.  SHOT  AT  THE  FRONT  GATE.  Annette  turns, 
just  inside  the  gate,  as  Martel  follows  her. 

MARTEL:  We  were  sent  to  Arbois  to  discover,  if  possible, 
why  your  sheep  escaped  the  plague. 

ANNETTE:  You're  quite  welcome,  Monsieur.  My  name  is 
Annette — Annette  Pasteur.  (She  smiles  charmingly  and  holds 
out  her  hand.) 

MARTEL  (recalling  the  name  instantly)  :  You,  you  mean — ? 
(He  turns  in  confusion  as  Radisse  stares  at  the  girl.) 

ANNETTE  (to  Radisse)  :  I'm  quite  sure  Father  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you. 

RADISSE:  Pasteur?  Not  Louis  Pasteur?  That— that 
chemist  ? 

MED.  LONG  ANGLE  showing  the  front  door  of  the  house. 
Pasteur  is  emerging  from  the  house.     Annette  turns  and  sees  him. 

ANNETTE:  Father! 

Madame  Pasteur  has  followed  Pasteur  out  on  the  doorstep, 
worried  about  his  overwork. 

MME.  PASTEUR :  Louis,  now  where  are  you  going?  Didn't 
you  promise  me  to  rest? 

PASTEUR  (starting  toward  the  group  at  the  gate)  :  I'll  be 
right  back,  dear.     I'll  be  right  back. 

Madame  Pasteur  stands  in  the  doorway  looking  anxiously  after 
her  tired  husband. 

CLOSE  SHOT  OF  THE  GROUP  at  the  gate  as  Pasteur 
joins  them. 

RADISSE  (to  Pasteur)  :  So?  You  are  now  the  savior  of  the 
sheep,  Monsieur!  Very  interesting.  (Turning  to  Martel:) 
He's  the  man  who  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  Dr.  Francois. 
Remember?     He  was  run  out  of  Paris. 

CLOSE-UP  PASTEUR. 

PASTEUR  (with  quiet  restraint)  :  Not  quite,  Doctor. 
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CLOSE  SHOT  OF  THE  GROUP. 

RADISSE  (to  Pasteur,  in  a  rapid  splutter)  :  Don't  deny  it, 
you  were !  And  you  were  warned  not  to  practice.  Positively  for- 
bidden— 

A  SHEEP  (over  shot)  :  Baa — aa-a —  Baa-a-a — 

RADISSE  (reacting  to  the  sheep;  turning  back  to  Pasteur)  : 
A  prophet  is  never  without  followers,  it  seems.  (He  speaks 
sneeringly. ) 

PASTEUR  (amused) :  But  rarely  such  intelligent  ones. 
These  animals  know  what's  good  for  them. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ANNETTE  AND  M ARTEL.  Annette  tries 
hard  not  to  laugh.     She  looks  at  Martel  appealingly.     He  smiles. 

CLOSE  SHOT  OF  THE  GROUP. 

RADISSE :  Perhaps  you'll  tell  me  what's  good  for  them.  I'd 
like  to  know,  too. 

PASTEUR:  I'm  afraid  it's  hopeless,  but  I'll  try.  (Turning 
to  Roux:)  Roux! 

ROUX  (joining  the  group)  :  Yes? 

PASTEUR:  Will  you  try  and  explain  to  Dr.  Radisse  what 
we're  doing?  (Then  very  pointedly.)  He's  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  so  you'll  have  to  use  very  simple  language. 

Radisse  reacts  to  this  quip  and  glares  at  Pasteur.  Martel 
laughs  outright.     Radisse  gives  him  a  withering  look. 

ROUX  (to  Radisse)  :  We're  convinced,  Doctor,  after  eight 
years  of  experimenting,  that  this  vaccine  (holding  up  the  tube), 
when  injected  into  the  animal,  will  set  up  an  immunity. 

RADISSE  (exploding):  Ridiculous!  It  would  take  eighty 
years  to  convince  me ! 

PASTEUR  (sarcastically)  :  Eighty?  Aren't  you  a  little 
optimistic  ? 

MED.  ANGLE  OF  THE  GROUP,  taking  in  more  of  the 
vaccine  table  and  the  farmers  and  sheep.  Radisse,  instead  of 
answering  Pasteur's  quip,  turns  abruptly  and  addresses  a  farmer, 
Boncourt,  who  has  been  listening  open-mouthed. 

RADISSE  (to  the  farmer)  :  You're  wasting  your  money! 

BONCOURT:  But  I  don't  pay.     It's  free. 

RADISSE  (throwing  up  his  hands,  disgusted):  Bah!     (He 
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strides  out  of  the  scene  toward  his  carriage,  followed  by  Martel. ) 

MED.  ANGLE  AT  THE  CARRIAGE  as  Radisse  climbs  into 
the  seat. 

RADISSE:  Come  along,  Martel.  I've  heard  enough!  {He 
is  in  the  seat  by  this  time  and  sees  that  Martel  is  not  following.) 
Are  you  coming? 

MARTEL:  No.     I'm  going  to  stay! 

Radisse  reacts,  and  signals  the  driver  to  go  ahead.  The  car- 
riage lurches  out  of  the  scene.  Pasteur  walks  into  the  scene  and 
looks  at  the  young  man. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  MARTEL.  Pasteur  is 
eyeing  the  young  man  with  an  amused  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

PASTEUR  {clearing  throat)  :  Still  disobeying  your  superiors, 
eh? 

MARTEL  {surprised)  :  Why,  I  didn't  think  you  remembered 
me,  Monsieur. 

PASTEUR :  I  remember  you  indeed !  The  night  at  the  Palace. 
When  I  told  the  Emperor  that  Countess  de  Villefort  would  die. 

MARTEL :  You  were  right.  She  did  die,  and  Charbonnet  has 
never  forgiven  you. 

Pasteur  nods  gravely  for  a  moment  as  though  lost  in  thought, 
then  suddenly  fixes  Martel  with  a  keen,  penetrating  gaze. 

PASTEUR :  May  I  ask  why  you  want  to  stay? 

MARTEL  {frankly)  :  I'm  no  longer  an  idle  courtier,  Monsieur. 
I  work  for  the  government.  My  job  is  to  help  the  farmers  of 
France.  So — so,  if  you  don't  mind — {He  breaks  off  and  looks 
at  Pasteur  hopefully.) 

PASTEUR  {favorably  impressed;  turns  and  calls)  :  Annette ! 

Annette  runs  back  into  the  scene,  quite  pleased. 

ANNETTE:  Yes,  Father? 

PASTEUR :  Ask  your  mother  if  we  have  room  for  a  guest. 

ANNETTE  {quickly):  Oh,  I'm  quite  sure  we  have!  {She 
stops,  confused.)     I  mean,  I'll  go  find  out. 

She  hurries  toward  the  house  to  hide  her  embarrassment. 
Martel' s  gaze  follows  her  admiringly.  Pasteur  is  quick  to  sense 
the  impression  that  his  daughter  has  made.  He  pretends  not  to 
notice,  however. 
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PASTEUR  {eyeing  him  shrewdly)  :  So  you  want  to  render 
your  country  a  real  service,  is  that  it  ? 

M ARTEL  (whole-heartedly)  :  Why,  why,  yes,  I  do. 

PASTEUR:  Good.  (Taking  him  by  the  arm)  Come  with 
me.     (  They  take  a  few  steps  toward  the  house. ) 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  PASTEUR'S  LABORATORY.  Pasteur  is  showing 
Martel  a  number  of  slides  and  test  tubes.  He  sits  at  his  work 
table. 

PASTEUR :  This  should  be  of  interest  to  you.  I  have  here 
the  complete  life  history  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  in  a  form  which 
even  the  layman  can  understand.     For  example — 

INSERT:  SHOT  OF  GERM  SLIDE,  while  Pasteur's  voice 
continues: 

PASTEUR'S  VOICE :  —this  slide  reveals  a  number  of  dor- 
mant germs,  or  spores,  as  we  call  them — 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  MARTEL. 

PASTEUR: — which  were  found  in  the  grass  and  soil  wher- 
ever diseased  animals  had  been  buried.  In  this  state  the  germ 
hibernates,  so  to  speak,  the  way  a  caterpillar  does  in  a  cocoon,  and 
may  remain  inanimate  for  years.  But  the  moment  these  germs 
find  themselves  in  a  favorable  medium,  such  as  the  warm  blood 
of  a  sheep,  they  immediately  change  form  and  grow  into  long 
rods  like  this.  (During  this  speech  Pasteur  has  placed  another 
slide  and  specimen  under  the  microscope.) 

INSERT:  SLIDE  of  blood  and  growing  microbes. 

CLOSE  SHOT  OF  THE  TWO  MEN. 

MARTEL:  (arising,  after  having  peered  into  the  microscope)  : 
Amazing ! 

PASTEUR :  Let  us  now  look  at  the  blood  of  a  healthy  animal 
before  any  germs  have  entered  it.  (He  is  preparing  this  specimen 
slide.)     Those  are  living  blood  cells — 

INSERT:  SLIDE  of  blood-stream  cells  as  Pasteur's  voice 
continues: 

PASTEUR'S  VOICE :  —as  we  find  them  in  a  normal,  healthy 
sheep. 

CLOSE  SHOT  OF  THE  TWO  MEN. 
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M ARTEL:  How  do  the  spores  get  into  the  blood  stream? 

PASTEUR:  They're  swallowed  with  the  grass  that  the  crea- 
ture eats.  But  soon  we  find  that  the  spores  have  changed  into 
fully  developed  germs,  deadly  and  prolific.  {He  is  preparing 
another  specimen  slide.)  Here  we  have  the  blood  of  a  sick 
animal — 

INSERT:  SLIDE  on  this  subject.    Pasteur's  voice  continues: 

PASTEUR'S  VOICE:  —this  time,  with  the  anthrax  bacillus 
present.  Note  the  rods  that  occur  among  the  cells.  Those  are 
the  culprits  we're  fighting. 

MED.  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  MARTEL  as  the  former 
arranges  other  tubes  and  bottles. 

PASTEUR :  At  this  stage,  the  animal  is  doomed  to  die.  Once 
it  is  buried,  however,  the  germs  cease  to  be  active  and  become 
spores  again.  As  time  goes  on  they're  liberated  into  the  soil,  to 
be  blown  about  in  the  dust  and  pollute  the  grass.  Hence,  the  con- 
tinued recurrence  of  the  plague. 

MARTEL  {gazing  at  him  in  admiration  amounting  to  wor- 
ship) :  And  you  say  these  spores  are  present,  even  here  in  the 
pastures  at  Arbois? 

PASTEUR:  In  every  acre  of  ground  that  I've  tested.  The 
only  reason  that  our  cattle  stay  healthy  is  because  of  my  vaccine. 
For  an  animal  that  hasn't  been  vaccinated,  Arbois  is  one  of  the 
worst  areas  in  all  of  France.  WIPE  OFF  TO: 

INSERT:  A  PAGE  OF  THE  "FARMER'S  GAZETTE." 
Bearing  the  official  stamp  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  un- 
der which  is  written,  "Important  Notice!"  the  following  proc- 
lamation appears  in  heavy  type: 

"NO  ANTHRAX  AT  ARBOIS! 

Government  to  appropriate  huge  area  for  grazing. 

Radisse  urges  farmers  to  bring  healthy  sheep,  free  of  charge." 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

LONG  SHOT  OF  ROAD  with  signpost  reading:  "22  miles 
to  Arbois."     Flocks  of  sheep  are  being  driven  through  the  scene. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  PASTEUR  FARM— LONG  SHOT  of  Pasteur's  lo- 
cality, with  a  signpost  reading:  "Arbois."     We  recognize  the 
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Pasteur  farmhouse.  Sheep  by  the  hundreds  are  being  crowded 
through  this  scene.  There  is  much  confusion  as  the  strange 
flocks  arrive. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  HIS  FAMILY 
watching  the  strange  proceedings.  Martel,  Annette,  and  several 
assistants  are  horrified  at  what  is  happening  in  the  road  in  front 
of  their  place. 

ANNETTE:  Where  are  they  taking  these  sheep? 

MARTEL:  I  don't  know.  {Calling  to  Boncourt:)  Bon- 
court!  Find  out  where  they're  going?  {Boncourt  hurries  to- 
ward some  farmers.) 

CLOSE  SHOT  TWO  FARMERS  as  Boncourt  hurries  in 
to  them.  One  of  the  men  pulls  out  of  his  pocket  a  crumpled 
copy  of  the  "Gazette."  Boncourt  runs  out  of  the  scene  with 
it. 

EXT.  PASTEUR'S  YARD— CLOSE  SHOT  as  Boncourt 
shows  Martel,  Annette,  and  Pasteur  the  article  in  the  "Gazette." 

MARTEL  {looking  up  from  his  reading,  angrily):  Look! 
Radisse  is  responsible  for  this! 

They  look  out  on  the  confusion  of  arriving  flocks,  horrified 
at  what  is  happening. 

LONG  SHOT  OF  THE  GIGANTIC  FLOCK  thundering 
down  the  country  lane,  its  numbers  increasing  as  new  flocks  join 
it.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  ROADWAY  IN  FRONT  OF  PASTEUR'S  FARM 
— MED.  LONG  SHOT.  Government  officers  are  standing  at 
each  side  of  the  road,  which  is  dammed  up  by  a  funnel-shaped  stile 
permitting  the  sheep  to  pass  through,  two  or  three  at  a  time. 
They  are  rapidly  but  closely  inspected  by  the  government  men 
who  are  looking  for  traces  of  the  plague. 

GENDARME  {on  guard;  calling  to  arriving  farmers)  :  Gov- 
ernment field!     Government  field! 

MED.  SHOT  AT  PASTEUR  YARD.  The  same  group  con- 
tinues to  look  on. 

PASTEUR :  Such  stupidity  is  inexcusable ! 

MARTEL:  We  must  stop  them!  {Runs  out  of  scene)  Stop! 
Stop  them ! 
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MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  OF  THE  STILE  where  the  agents  are 
inspecting  the  flock  of  a  rancher  who  stands  by  them.  Suddenly 
Pasteur  comes  into  the  scene,  followed  by  Martel.  The  sheep 
mill  about  Pasteur  as  he  frantically  protests  to  the  guard.  Radisse 
is  there  with  several  of  his  assistants. 

PASTEUR:  Stop  them!     Stop! 

RADISSE :  We're  not  letting  the  sick  ones  through,  only  the 
healthy  ones. 

PASTEUR  {vehemently) :  They'll  die,  I  tell  you!  The  fields 
aren't  safe !    They're  reeking  with  contagion ! 

RADISSE:  As  a  representative  of  the  government,  I've  in- 
spected these  fields  and  they're  safe! 

MARTEL :  But  you're  wrong,  Radisse !  It's  been  proven  that 
they're  not! 

CLOSE  SHOT  SHEEP  going  through  the  stile  with  much 
confusion. 

CLOSE-UP  MARTEL  AND  PASTEUR  at  the  stile. 

PASTEUR  (turning  to  Martel,  appealingly)  :  Isn't  there — 
isn't  there  anyone  we  can  appeal  to? 

The  flocks  continue  to  crowd  through.  Martel' s  lips  tighten 
with  sudden  resolve.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE  AUDITORIUM  IN 
PARIS— CLOSE  SHOT  MARTEL  addressing  the  Academy. 

MARTEL:  I've  seen  with  my  own  eyes  what  Pasteur  can  do 
and  has  done  for  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  Arbois.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  members  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  have  con- 
tributed nothing  in  the  fight  against  anthrax.  Then  why  in 
heaven's  name  don't  we  listen  to  a  man  who  has? 

During  this  speech  the  CAMERA  HAS  PULLED  BACK  to 
reveal  a  larger  group  of  Academy  members.  A  FULL  SHOT 
reveals  that  Martel's  words  have  failed  to  arouse  any  interest. 
The  doctors  remain  apathetic,  indifferent. 

CLOSE  SHOT  GROUP  OF  DOCTORS.  They  glance  at 
one  another,  shrug  their  shoulders,  smile  indulgently. 

CLOSE  SHOT  CHARBONNET  as  he  rises. 

CHARBONNET:  Pasteur  was  discovered  to  be  a  charlatan 
ten  years  ago  when  he  made  ludicrous  claims  concerning  the  cause 
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of  childbed  fever,  claims  that  he  was  never  able  to  prove.  Con- 
sequently, I  see  no  reason  for  humoring  him  further. 

CLOSE  SHOT  of  an  excited,  nervous  little  man,  who  jumps 
up  and  shouts  in  quick  syllables: 

MAN:  I  disagree.  If  someone's  got  a  cure  for  anthrax,  I 
want  to  know  about  it. 

He  sits  down  as  quickly  as  he  arose.  His  voice,  however,  has 
startled  his  colleagues  out  of  their  lethargy. 

FULL  SHOT  OF  THE  ACADEMY,  showing  the  confusion 
that  is  caused. 

VOICE  FROM  BALCONY:  So  do  I!  (This  is  yelled 
loud  enough  to  carry  all  over  the  room.) 

Other  voices  are  heard  chattering. 

CLOSE  SHOT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  rapping  for  order. 

CHAIRMAN :  Will  the  visitors  in  the  gallery  please  keep  quiet  ? 
(Then  turning  to  Radisse:)  Dr.  Radisse. 

CLOSE  SHOT  DR.  RADISSE  rising  in  the  audience. 

RADISSE  (to  the  chairman)  :  Thank  you.  (He  turns  to  his 
colleagues  with  a  faint  smile  on  his  lips.)  There  is  just  one  ques- 
tion I  want  to  raise,  and  that  is  this :  whether  Dr.  Martel's  pur- 
pose here  is  to  further  the  cause  of  science  or  the  cause  of  love. 
(  Chatter  is  heard  among  the  crowd. ) 

CLOSE-UP  MART  EL  in  the  audience,  startled  at  this  remark. 

MED.  SHOT  CHARBONNET  and  his  group  of  men. 

CHARBONNET :  Personally,  I  am  of  the  latter  opinion,  for 
having  met  Monsieur  Pasteur's  amiable  daughter,  I  can  hardly 
blame  our  young  colleague  for  wishing  to  become  his  son-in-law. 

MED.  SHOT  OF  THE  ACADEMY  as  M artel  leaps  to  his 
feet. 

MARTEL :  I  protest,  Mr.  Chairman !  I'm  here  because  I  think 
Pasteur  is  right!    I  know  he  is  right! 

RADISSE  (with  a  tantalizing  smile)  :  And  he  will  doubtless 
reward  you  for  your  splendid  efforts  on  his  behalf.  (The  crowd 
laughs  at  this  sally. ) 

The  chairman  raps  for  order.  Dr.  Rossignol  motions  that  he 
would  like  to  speak. 

CHAIRMAN :  Dr.  Rossignol. 
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Radisse  and  Martel  sit  down. 

CLOSE  SHO T  DR.  ROSSI GNOL  rising  in  the  audience.  He 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  a  man  whose  opinion  has  never  been 
questioned: 

ROSSIGNOL  {with  Olympian  condescension) :  In  my  labora- 
tory I've  found  that  I  can  produce  anthrax  in  healthy  sheep  by 
injecting  into  them  the  dark,  poisonous  blood  of  an  animal  already 
affected  with  the  disease.  This  treatment  invariably  results  in 
death.  Let  us  take  fifty  normal,  healthy  sheep,  twenty-five  of 
which  will  be  vaccinated  by  Monsieur  Pasteur,  the  other  twenty- 
five  will  remain  as  they  are.  I  shall  then  infect  all  fifty  sheep 
with  anthrax  by  the  method  I've  just  explained,  and  I  defy  any 
man  or  any  vaccine  to  save  one  of  them. 

MED.  SHOT  GROUP  OF  DOCTORS,  including  Martel. 
Indistinct  chatter  is  heard.    Martel  is  confused,  looks  around. 

1ST  DOCTOR:  Splendid! 

2ND  DOCTOR :  Nonsense !     Pasteur  will  be  a  fool  to  try  it ! 

3RD  DOCTOR:  He  wouldn't  dare! 

CLOSE  SHOT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  presiding  over  the 
meeting.    The  chairman  raps  the  gavel  again.    Silence  is  restored. 

CHAIRMAN:  Dr.  Martel— 

CLOSE  SHOT  MARTEL  in  a  group.    He  gets  to  his  feet. 

MARTEL :  Well,  I — I  can't  take  it  upon  myself —  {The  crowd 
laughs. ) 

MED.  SHOT  OF  THE  ACADEMY,  taking  in  the  chairman. 

CHAIRMAN :  But  if  this  treatment  is  all  that  you  say  it  is — 

VOICE :  Yes,  let  him  prove  it !    Let  him  prove  it ! 

CLOSE  SHOT  CHARBONNET,  as  he  gets  to  his  feet. 

CHARBONNET  {shouting) :  I  dare  him  to  try  it! 

CLOSE  SHOT  MARTEL.  He  seems  worried,  nonplused,  as 
a  chorus  of  shouts  and  taunts  comes  over  the  shot.  He  looks 
about  anxiously.    He   turns  and  peers  up  into  the  gallery. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR  in  the  gallery.  He  rises  to  his 
feet. 

PASTEUR  {his  voice  resounding  throughout  the  hall)  :  I  ac- 
cept! 

FULL  SHOT  OF  THE  HALL  {reverse  angle,  from  Pas- 
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teur's  viewpoint) :  Every  head  is  turned  in  his  direction.  We 
hear  exclamations  of  chagrin,  anger,  indignation  at  having  been 
taken  by  surprise. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR,  smiling  grimly. 

FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  3 

FADE-IN:  CLOSE  SHOT  of  A  LARGE  PLACARD,  read- 
ing: 

"THESE  SHEEP  HAVE  BEEN  VACCINATED  BY 
LOUIS  PASTEUR." 

CAMERA  PANS  to  a  second  placard,  which  reads: 
"THESE  SHEEP  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  VACCINATED." 

CAMERA  PULLS  BACK  to: 

EXT.  FARMYARD  WITH  SHEEPFOLDS—MED. 
SHOT  of  Pasteur,  Rossignol,  Roux,  Martel,  and  others,  sur- 
rounded by  a  curious  crowd  of  farmers,  scientists,  newspapermen, 
photographers.  The  placards  are  over  the  sheepfolds,  and  the 
sheep  can  be  glimpsed  through  the  fence.  Photographers  take 
pictures  of  both  Pasteur  and  Rossignol  before  their  respective 
folds.  Madame  Pasteur  and  Annette  come  to  take  Louis  home 
with  them.  Roux  finishes  administering  the  vaccine  to  the  last 
sheep.  Rossignol  approaches,  having  completed  the  work  in  his 
fold. 

ROSSIGNOL  {indicating  the  fold  of  vaccinated  sheep)  :  Hav- 
ing treated  these  twenty-five  animals  with  your  magic  vaccine, 
your  contention  is  that  they  are  now  immune? 

PASTEUR:  Correct. 

ROSSIGNOL:  And  I  am  at  liberty  to  inject  into  them  the 
blood  of  an  animal  that  has  died  of  anthrax? 

PASTEUR:  If  you  insist,  Doctor.  But  it's  a  very  clumsy 
way  of  introducing  the  disease.  Much  simpler  if  you  use  the 
germ  instead. 

ROSSIGNOL  (interrupting) :  Who  said  anything  about 
germs? 
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PASTEUR:  Well,  what  do  you  think  causes  anthrax? 

ROSSIGNOL:  Why,  anthrax  is  generated  within  the  body. 
It  does  not  come  from  an  outside  source. 

PASTEUR:  Then  why  inject  anything?  Why  not  let  it 
generate  ? 

ROSSIGNOL  (hotly)  :  Monsieur,  are  you  going  to  abide  by 
the  rules  of  this  experiment,  or  would  you  rather  admit  your  de- 
feat here  and  now? 

PASTEUR  (placating  him) :  Proceed,  Doctor,  by  all  means, 
proceed.    It  merely  occurred  to  me — 

ROSSIGNOL  (cutting  him  off)  :  Too  many  things  occur  to 
you.    That's  your  trouble. 

An  assistant  to  Rossignol  appears  with  the  injecting  apparatus. 

ASSISTANT :  We're  ready,  Doctor. 

ROSSIGNOL  (curtly)  :  Go  ahead. 

MED.  FULL  SHOT  of  the  men  at  work  applying  their  deadly 
injections  to  the  animals,  beyond  them  the  gaping  faces  of  peas- 
ants and  onlookers.  (  The  details  of  this  shot  are  not  to  be  shown, 
merely  suggested.) 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR  after  walking  away  from 
the  sheepfold.    A  number  of  reporters  hover  around  him. 

BRITISH  REPORTER :  I  say,  Monsieur  Pasteur,  would  you 
care  to  make  a  statement  to  the  London  Times? 

PASTEUR  (confidently) :  The  sheep  that  have  not  been  treated 
by  me  will  die  of  anthrax  within  forty-eight  hours. 

ROSSIGNOL  (with  a  sneer,  pausing  on  his  way  to  the  pen)  : 
The  others  won't  even  be  ill,  I  suppose ! 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR. 

PASTEUR  (quietly)  :  At  least  let  us  hope  they  won't.  For  the 
sake  of  France.     (He  stands  for  a  moment,  in  deep  thought.) 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

CLOSE-UP— A  SERIES  OF  DISSOLVES  showing  a 
telegraph  key  being  operated  by  a  man's  hand,  flashes  of  news- 
paper headlines  about  the  experiment  at  Pouilly-le-fort,  then  back 
to  the  telegraph  key.  A  musical  accompaniment,  interspersed 
with  the  staccato-like  notes  of  the  telegraph  key,  is  heard  under 
these  brief  scenes,  which  DISSOLVE  TO: 
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INT.  DINING  HALL— NIGHT— MED.  FULL  SHOT 
GROUP  OF  DOCTORS  at  a  banquet  table.  Dr.  Rossignol  is 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  table,  his  glass  raised,  his  face  flushed 
with  wine  and  self-confidence.    He  proposes  a  toast. 

ROSSIGNOL:  To  the  end  of  microbes  and  their  high  priest, 
Louis  Pasteur! 

He  smiles  confidently,  and  all  the  doctors  indulge  in  loud 
laughter.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  PASTEUR'S  HOME— MED.  SHOT  BEDROOM  oc- 
cupied by  Pasteur  and  his  wife.  Pasteur  is  in  one  of  the  twin 
beds.  Madame  Pasteur  adjusts  a  window  shade  for  the  night  and 
then  gets  into  her  bed. 

CLOSE  SHOT  MME.  PASTEUR  as  she  shows  her  concern 
over  her  husband's  ordeal. 

MME.  PASTEUR  (softly)  :  Try  not  to  worry,  Louis. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR,  twisted  into  the  pillow  on  his 
bed,  evidently  nervous  and  troubled. 

PASTEUR  (distraught) :  I  should  have  stayed.  I  shouldn't 
have  left  them. 

CLOSE  SHOT  BOTH  OF  THEM. 

MME.  PASTEUR:  Roux  is  there.  Besides,  Dr.  Rossignol 
said  it  was  against  the  rules. 

PASTEUR   (exasperated):  Rules!     What  nonsense! 

MME.  PASTEUR  (after  a  pause;  speaking  slowly)  :  Louis, 
'do  you  realize  what  this  means?  Tomorrow,  if  you're  successful, 
every  farmer  in  Europe  will  want  your  vaccine.  You  won't  have 
a  moment's  peace,  day  or  night. 

PASTEUR  (reproving  her  gently)  :  The  benefits  of  science  are 
not  for  scientists,  Marie.    They're  for  humanity!      FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  4 

FADE-IN:  FULL  SHOT  OF  THE  POUILLY-LE-FORT 
SETTING — DAY.  A  vast  crowd  is  milling  about.  There  are 
troupes  of  strolling  entertainers  and  acrobats  who  have  gathered 
here  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion.    The  place  has  the  air  of 
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a  country  carnival,  with  concessions  and  throngs.  Newspaper- 
men and  photographers  are  in  evidence.  The  murmur  and  chat- 
ter of  voices  are  heard,  and  there  is  much  betting  as  to  the  winner 
of  the  experiment — Pasteur  or  Rossignol. 

MED.  SHOT  ROSSIGNOL  AND  CHARBONNET  among 
the  crowd. 

CHARBONNET :  Well,  they're  having  quite  a  carnival ! 

ROSSIGNOL :  Yes,  it's  amazing !  People  have  come  from  all 
over  Europe. 

CHARBONNET :  To  see  the  acrobats  or  the  Punch-and-Judy 
show? 

ROSSIGNOL  (laughing)  :  These  rural  entertainers  are  like 
fleas.    The  slightest  crowd  attracts  them. 

VOICE  IN  THE  CROWD :  Dr.  Lister,  one  moment,  please. 

CHARBONNET  (reacts  at  this  news)  :  Dr.  Lister  from  Eng- 
land! 

A  distinguished-looking  gentleman  enters,  followed  by  a  news- 
paperman. 

REPORTER :  The  press  would  appreciate  a  statement — 

CHARBONNET  (interrupting)  :  Lister !  How  extraordi- 
nary !    What  brings  you  here  ? 

LISTER :  The  same  reason  that  brings  you,  my  friends. 

The  famous  doctor  greets  Rossignol,  and  the  CAMERA  PANS 
WITH  THEM  as  they  approach  a  small,  rustic  gate.  The  doc- 
tors hesitate  and  politely  bow  to  each  other,  each  wanting  the 
other  to  go  through  the  gate  first.  Finally  Pasteur  comes  from 
behind  them  and  marches  through  the  gate,  much  to  their  surprise. 

CLOSE  SHOT  OF  THE  PLACARD,  reading:  "These  sheep 
have  not  been  vaccinated."  CAMERA  PANS  DOWN  TO: 

FULL  SHOT  OF  THE  FOLD.  All  the  sheep  are  lying  dead 
on  the  ground.  People  file  by  and  look  aghast  at  the  dead  animals. 
CAMERA  PANS  with  Pasteur,  Rossignol,  and  others  over  to 
the  other  fold  and  PANS  UP  to  the  placard,  reading:  "These 
sheep  have  been  vaccinated  by  Louis  Pasteur." 

MED.  SHOT  OF  THE  FOLD,  showing  the  sheep  lying  on 
the  ground,  very  quiet,  but  not  showing  whether  they  are  dead  or 
ill.     The  crowd  surrounds  the  fold,  and  a  dog  barks,  startling 
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the  sheep,  which  immediately  jump  to  their  feet  and  scamper 
about  in  the  fold,  being  perfectly  well. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ROUX  AND  PASTEUR  relieved  at  this  evi- 
dence of  the  success  of  their  experiment. 

ROUX :  They're  all  alive  and  healthy,  as  you  predicted. 

PASTEUR  {taking  his  hands,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears  of 
appreciation  and  gratitude)  :  Roux — Roux!    My  faithful  friend! 

The  crowd  mills  around.  Pasteur's  name  is  shouted  about,  but 
is  soon  lost  in  the  general  hubbub,  although  a  small  group  tries 
to  congratulate  him.  There  are  several  shots  showing  the  carni- 
val and  the  excitement. 

MED.  SHOT  on  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  Pasteur  is  walking 
along  alone  as  Annette,  Martel,  and  Madame  Pasteur  overtake 
him  and  offer  their  congratulations.  They  pause  and  we  see  that 
Annette  and  Martel  have  something  important  to  say.  After  some 
embarrassment,  Annette  helps  Martel  stammer  through  his  re- 
quest for  her  hand.  Pasteur  humorously  helps  the  young  people 
with  their  stumbling  confession  and  all  leave  the  scene  in  great 
happiness. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  of  Radisse,  Rossignol,  Charbonnet,  Lis- 
ter, and  others  standing  by  the  fold  with  the  healthy  sheep.  The 
curious  crowd  is  still  filing  by. 

CHARBONNET:  It  doesn't  seem  possible.  How  can  they 
be  alive? 

RADISSE :  I  can't  understand  it,  either. 

ROSSIGNOL  {philosophically)  :  It's  very  easy  to  understand. 
Pasteur  was  right  and  we  were  wrong.  His  vaccine  does  prevent 
anthrax. 

LISTER  {turning  to  Radisse)  :  We  have  a  great  man  in  our 
midst — a  great  man! 

ROSSIGNOL :  I  quite  agree. 

LISTER :  I  foresee  marvelous  benefits  to  the  world,  especially 
in  the  field  of  surgery. 

ROSSIGNOL:  Why  not  tell  Pasteur  yourself,  Dr.  Lister? 

LISTER :  Why,  I'd  be  delighted  to.     I  want  to  meet  him. 

ROSSIGNOL :  Oh,  here  he  is  now.  Pardon  me.  Excuse  me. 
{He  leaves  to  greet  Pasteur,  who  is  approaching  them.) 
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The  farmer,  Boncourt,  pats  the  sheep  thankfully. 

BONCOURT:  Look  at  those  eyes  sparkling  with  health! 

CLOSE  SHOT  IN  CROWD  as  Pasteur  is  walking  toward  the 
fold.    Rossignol  meets  him  and  extends  his  hand. 

ROSSIGNOL :  Monsieur  Pasteur,  if  I've  been  skeptical,  I  beg 
of  you  to  forgive  me.    It's  a  miracle ! 

Pasteur  automatically  shakes  Rossignol's  hand  and  the  hands 
of  others  who  press  forward  to  acclaim  him. 

PASTEUR:  Thank  you,  thank  you. 

ROSSIGNOL  {guiding  Dr.  Lister  to  Pasteur):  Dr.  Lister! 
He  wants  to  meet  you.    He's  traveled  all  the  way  from  England. 

CLOSE  SHOT  DR.  LISTER  AND  PASTEUR  as  they  shake 
hands. 

LISTER  (to  Pasteur) :  I  feel  it  a  great  honor  to  be  present. 

PASTEUR :  The  honor  is  mine,  Doctor.  I'm  well  acquainted 
with  the  work  you  are  doing  in  antisepsis. 

LISTER  (warmly)  :  Thanks  to  you,  and  your  brilliant  leader- 
ship. 

The  crowd  swarms  around  them.  Lister  and  Pasteur  turn  to 
see  what  is  attracting  them. 

LONG  SHOT  OF  THE  ACROBATS  on  the  high  trapeze, 
going  through  their  stunts.  The  crowd  is  now  concentrating  on 
the  carnival  and  people  rush  by  Pasteur  with  unconcern. 

CLOSE  SHOT  LISTER  AND  PASTEUR,  watching  these 
antics.    They  exchange  significant  glances. 

LISTER  (with  an  ironic  smile)  :  Such  is  fame! 

Suddenly  a  long-drawn-out,  piercing  scream  is  heard  over  the 
shot. 

LONG  SHOT  of  a  commotion  in  the  crowd.  The  people  are 
frightened  at  something  and  are  trying  to  get  away,  spreading  out 
and  running  in  all  directions. 

CLOSE-UP  OF  TERROR-STRICKEN  FACE  OF  A 
FARMER  in  the  crowd. 

FARMER  (shouting) :  Mad  dog!    Mad  dog! 

CLOSE-UP  OF  A  PEASANT  WOMAN'S  FACE. 

WOMAN  (screaming)  :  Mad  dog! 

CLOSE  SHOT  OF  A  YOUNG  FARMER  frantically  wield- 
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ing  a  stick  in  an  effort  to  ward  off  the  dog,  which  we  barely 
glimpse  because  of  the  scattering  crowd.  The  farmer  stumbles 
and  falls.    Several  men  rush  in  to  his  rescue  to  capture  the  dog. 

VOICE  IN  THE  CROWD :  It's  his  leg! 

ANOTHER  VOICE :  Get  him  to  the  blacksmith ! 

The  crowd  makes  way  for  the  men  as  they  carry  the  young 
farmer  out  of  the  scene.  WIPE  OFF  TO: 

CLOSE  SHOT  OF  AN  IRON  BAR  being  heated  over  a  black- 
smith's forge.  The  coals  are  being  fanned  red-hot.  CAMERA 
PULLS  BACK  to  reveal  an  old,  zvitch-like  woman  stirring  the 
fire.  She  picks  up  a  burning  torch  and  starts  toward  the  outside, 
while  the  smith  continues  to  heat  the  poker. 

MED.  SHOT  (through  door  of  smith's  shed).  The  bitten 
farmer  is  seated  outside,  with  a  small  crowd  gathered  around  him. 
The  old  woman  comes  out  and  marches  around  and  around  him, 
repeating  a  chant: 

WITCH  (waving  the  torch  as  she  marches  around  the  far- 
mer) :  See  this  is  one;  make  ten  of  none.  Count  two  and  three, 
but  four  let  be.  Comes  five  and  six,  the  witch's  tricks.  Make 
seven  and  eight.  This  finish  straight,  and  nine  is  one  and  ten 
is  none,  and  this  is  the  witch's  once,  once,  one! 

The  smith  has  entered  the  scene  with  the  hot  iron  and  the 
crowd  closes  in  around  the  stricken  farmer.  A  piercing  scream 
is  heard  as  the  iron  is  apparently  applied  to  the  dog-bite. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  LISTER  on  edge  of  the 
crowd.  They  have  watched  this  proceeding.  Pasteur  winces  at 
the  scream. 

LISTER  (shaking  his  head)  :  Not  all  the  doctors  in  Europe 
could  do  more  for  him.  He'll  be  lucky  if  he  doesn't  get  rabies 
even  now. 

PASTEUR :  And  yet,  if  we  could  find  the  cause — the  cause  of 
rabies,  Doctor — perhaps  a  cure  would  follow.  There  must  be  a 
way!  (The  men  stand  for  a  second,  contemplating  the  prob- 
lem.) FADE-OUT 
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SEQUENCE  5 

FADE-IN:  SUBTITLE:  "PARIS.    A  year  later." 

EXT.  PASTEUR'S  HOME  IN  PARIS— A  COLD,  BLUS- 
TERY WINTER  NIGHT.  A  light  is  discernible  in  the  labora- 
tory window,  although  the  shutters  are  closed.  A  single  lamp  is 
burning  beside  a  window  in  the  living  room.  Madame  Pasteur 
can  be  seen  through  the  window,  seated  at  a  table  writing  busily. 
A  private  coach  enters  the  shot  and  stops  in  front  of  the  house. 
The  figure  of  a  woman  can  be  seen  getting  out. 

INT.  LIVING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT  MME.  PASTEUR 
as  she  is  writing.  Annette  enters,  bundled  up  warmly  in  a  heavy 
winter  coat.    She  is  nervous  and  unstrung. 

MME.  PASTEUR  (surprised)  :  Annette!     At  this  hour! 

ANNETTE  (crying  throughout  following  dialogue)  :  Why 
doesn't  Jean  come  home? 

MME.  PASTEUR:  He's  working  with  father. 

ANNETTE:  But  he's  my  husband! 

MME.  PASTEUR  (gently) :  But,  dear,  he  hasn't  forgotten 
that. 

ANNETTE:  Science!  Science!  Everything's  science!  I'm 
going  to  have  a  baby !    Doesn't  he  realize  that  ? 

MME.  PASTEUR  (patiently)  :  When  I  was  your  age  I  had 
babies,  but  I  didn't  cry  about  it. 

ANNETTE :  Yes,  and  how  many  of  them  lived? 

MME.  PASTEUR:  Annette— hush— do  you  hear? 

ANNETTE  (hysterically,  crying)  :  Oh,  mother,  I'm  so  fright- 
ened. 

MME.  PASTEUR :  Now,  now. 

ANNETTE :  I  want  to  see  Father !     I  want  to  talk  to  him ! 

MME.  PASTEUR  (holding  her  firmly,  forcefully)  :  You'll 
alarm  him  needlessly.  Aren't  you  ashamed?  You  know  how 
easily  worried  he  is. 

Annette  gives  in,  hangs  her  head.  Madame  Pasteur  helps  the 
girl  gently  into  a  chair. 

INT.  PASTEUR'S  LABORATORY— FULL  SHOT.   Pas- 
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teur  is  pacing  the  floor,  nervous  and  preoccupied.  Mart  el  and 
three  or  four  other  assistants  are  working  at  a  bench.  Roux  is 
examining  a  row  of  crates  containing  little  rabbits,  each  crate 
carefully  labeled. 

PASTEUR  (to  Roux,  irritably) :  What's  the  matter  with  that 
veterinarian?    Why  doesn't  he  come? 

ROUX  (turning)  :  He  promised  to  be  here  by  midnight. 

Pasteur  steps  behind  Martel  and  touches  him  on  the  shoulder. 
Martel  looks  up  inquiringly. 

PASTEUR:  Tell  my  wife  not  to  wait  up.  We'll  be  working 
late.  (Martel  nods  and  exits  through  the  door  that  leads  to  the 
living  room.  Pasteur  crosses  to  Roux  and  stands  for  a  moment 
in  silence  staring  at  the  crates. ) 

MED.  SHOT  MARTEL  AND  ASSISTANT  near  door- 
way. 

MARTEL:  Shhh. 

ASSISTANT:  Where  is  Monsieur  Pasteur? 

MARTEL:  He  can't  be  disturbed  just  now.    What  is  it? 

ASSISTANT:  It's  about  the  veterinarian. 

MARTEL.  You  wait  here. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  ROUX  (without  showing 
any  rabbits). 

PASTEUR  (despondently) :  It  doesn't  work.    Nothing  works. 

ROUX :  We've  been  following  the  same  procedure  that  we  did 
with  anthrax. 

PASTEUR :  Which  only  shows  how  little  we  know  about  dis- 
ease.   Nature's  far  too  subtle  to  repeat  herself. 

INT.  LIVING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT  ANNETTE,  MAR- 
TEL, AND  MME.  PASTEUR.  Annette  is  standing  again.  She 
feels  better.    Martel  has  his  arms  about  her. 

ANNETTE:  I'm  sorry,  Jean,  darling.  You're  in  the  middle 
of  an  experiment.    I  didn't  mean  to  disturb  you. 

MARTEL :  Oh,  that's  all  right,  dear. 

ANNETTE :  You  better  go  back.    Father  might  need  you. 

MARTEL:  Oh,  no.    I'll— I'll  see  you  home. 

ANNETTE  (protesting)  :  You  needn't.  You're  in  the  midst 
of  an  experiment.    I  didn't  mean  to  interrupt. 
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MME.  PASTEUR  (to  Jean)  :  She  can  manage.  The  coach- 
man's with  her. 

INT.  LABORATORY— FULL  SHOT  PASTEUR,  ROUX, 
AND  ASSISTANTS.    Pasteur  turns  to  the  assistants: 

PASTEUR :  Attention,  all  of  you. 

The  assistants  turn  and  look  at  Pasteur.  They  act  weary  and 
woebegone. 

PASTEUR  (continuing)  :  So  far  we've  been  unable  to  find  the 
microbe  that  causes  rabies.  Yet  our  experiments  have  shown 
that  it  exists.  Now  listen  carefully :  As  soon  as  the  veterinarian 
comes,  we —  (He  breaks  off  as  he  notes  the  absence  of  M artel.) 
Martel!  Where's  Martel?  (To  the  others:)  Just  a  moment, 
please.     Martel!     Martel!     (Pasteur  strides  toward  the  door.) 

INT.  HALL— MED.  SHOT— ANNETTE  AND  MARTEL 
AT  FRONT  DOOR.    Martel  kisses  her  good-by. 

ANNETTE:  Good  night,  dear.  (She  smiles  bravely,  opens 
the  door,  and  slips  out.) 

MARTEL :  Good  night. 

MME.  PASTEUR:  Good  night. 

PASTEUR'S  VOICE  (over  shot,  calling  from  distance) : 
Martel !    Martel ! 

MME.  PASTEUR:  Coming! 

Martel  shuts  the  door  quickly  and  turns  toward  the  living 
room. 

INT.  LIVING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT.  Pasteur  is  standing 
in  the  doorway  leading  to  the  laboratory. 

PASTEUR  (irritably)  :  Where  is  he?    What  is  he  doing? 

MME.  PASTEUR  (soothingly) :  Annette  was  here. 

PASTEUR  (a  little  calmer) :  Annette!    How  is  she? 

MME.  PASTEUR :  She's  all  right.  It's  eleven  o'clock,  Louis. 
Now  what  about  your  supper? 

PASTEUR:  Oh,  a  minute,  dear,  just  a  minute. 

MME.  PASTEUR :  You  said  "a  minute"  three  hours  ago  and 
you've  eaten  nothing. 

MARTEL  (turning  to  the  assistants)  :  And  we  could  all  do 
with  a  little  supper,  I  think. 

PASTEUR  (acquiescing)  :  Well,  all  right,  tell  them  to  stop. 
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(Sternly)  But  they're  not  to  leave  the  laboratory.  We're  to  re- 
sume in  half  an  hour. 

MME.  PASTEUR  (to  Martel)  :  I'll  have  some  food  sent  in. 

Martel  nods,  crosses  to  the  laboratory.  Madame  Pasteur  turns 
toward  the  dining  room. 

MME.  PASTEUR  {calling):  Cecile! 

CECILE'S  VOICE:  Yes,  Madame? 

MME.  PASTEUR:  Supper!  (Pasteur  and  his  wife  start  to- 
ward the  dining  room.) 

EXT.  LABORATORY  SHOWING  STAIRWAY— MED. 
SHOT.  The  veterinarian  arrives  and  knocks  on  door.  He  car- 
ries a  large,  unwieldy  cage  containing  a  dog,  and  he  has  an  air 
of  mystery. 

INT.  LABORATORY— MED.  SHOT.  An  assistant  hears 
the  knock,  opens  the  door. 

ASSISTANT:  Hello!  Here  we  are!  (To  others)  That's 
the  veterinarian.      (Helps  bring  in  cage.) 

INT.  DINING  ROOM— FULL  SHOT.  Pasteur  is  seated  at 
the  table,  eating.  Madame  Pasteur  hovers  about  serving  him. 
Cecile  enters  from  the  kitchen  with  a  huge  tray  of  food.  She 
exits  into  the  living  room  on  her  way  to  the  laboratory. 

MME.  PASTEUR  (as  she  serves  her  husband) :  Louis.  (She 
hesitates. ) 

PASTEUR:  Yes? 

MME.  PASTEUR :  I  have  a  letter  for  you.  It  came  by  special 
post  from  England. 

PASTEUR  (elated)  :  From  Dr.  Lister?    Let  me  see  it. 

MME.  PASTEUR  (shaking  her  head):  Until  you've  eaten! 

PASTEUR  (protesting)  :  Oh,  but  it's  important,  Marie. 

MME.  PASTEUR :  Very  well,  I'll  read  it  to  you.  (She  takes 
a  letter  from  the  sideboard,  seats  herself  at  the  table,  opens  the 
letter,  and  starts  reading.) 

CLOSE-UP  PASTEUR.    He  picks  at  the  food  as  he  listens. 

MME.  PASTEUR'S  VOICE:  "Dear  Sir:  My  observations 
lead  me  to  believe  that  you  are  a  scoundrel." 

PASTEUR  (dropping  his  fork)  :  What?! 

MED.  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  MME.  PASTEUR. 
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MME.  PASTEUR  (continuing  the  letter)  :  "I  am  told  that  you 
are  a  slave-driver  to  your  assistants,  that  you  neglect  your  wife, 
abuse  your  family — " 

PASTEUR  (petulantly)  :  Oh,  come,  come,  Marie!  This  is  no 
time  to  joke.     (He  reaches  for  the  letter.) 

MME.  PASTEUR  (laughing)  :  No,  not  until  you've  eaten. 
I'll  tell  you  what  he  says.     (She  reads.)     "My  dear  Pasteur — " 

PASTEUR:  Ah,  that's  different.  (His  face  brightens  as  he 
picks  up  his  fork  again. ) 

MME.  PASTEUR  (reading)  :  "Your  recent  paper  on  the 
known  sources  of  infection  is  admirable  in  every  detail." 

PASTEUR  (gloating) :  A  very  clever  man.  (He  takes  a 
huge  mouthful  of  food,  then  pauses  to  listen.) 

MME.  PASTEUR:  Listen  to  this:  (She  reads.)  "Forgive 
the  frankness  with  which  a  common  love  of  science  inspires  me. 
I  embrace  you.  My  fellow  workers  in  Brussels  and  Prague  re- 
port that  their  hospitals  are  rapidly  becoming  safe;  mothers  can 
go  to  them  without  fear." 

PASTEUR:  That's  where  Annette  should  be  sent  for  her 
confinement.    These  doctors  in  Paris  .  .  . 

MME.  PASTEUR  (interrupting)  :  But  that  isn't  all  he  says. 
(She  pauses  dramatically,  then  reads:)  "I  do  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
claim you  the  most  valuable  man  yet  to  enter  the  field  of  science." 
(She  looks  up,  beaming  with  pride.) 

CLOSE-UP  PASTEUR.    Tears  come  to  his  eyes. 

PASTEUR:  Good  Lister!  (To  Madame  Pasteur:)  You  see, 
Marie,  now  I  must  work  .  .  .  and  work  .  .  .  and  work.  .  .  . 

MME.  PASTEUR :  Tomorrow  will  come,  dear.  (She  crosses 
to  his  chair,  puts  her  arm  about  him,  and  whispers  appealingly:) 
Promise  you  won't  do  any  more  tonight. 

PASTEUR:  I  must.  But  first  let's  write  to  Lister.  Just  a 
line. 

Madame  Pasteur  gives  in,  draws  a  chair  up  near  him,  and  with 
pen  and  paper  sits  ready  for  his  dictation. 

PASTEUR  (dictating)  :  Our  crudest  enemy  ...  the  mi- 
crobe .  .  . 

At  this  moment  the  baleful  howling  of  a  dog  stops  them,  the 
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cry  of  a  beast  in  agony.    It  penetrates  the  room.    Madame  Pas- 
teur starts. 

INT.  KITCHEN— CLOSE  SHOT.  The  maid  drops  a  dish. 
It  clatters  to  the  floor.    She  puts  her  hands  to  her  ears. 

INT.  DINING  ROOM— CLOSE-UP  PASTEUR.  His  face 
is  alive  with  that  dynamic  energy  that  nothing  can  stop.  He 
rises. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  WIFE. 

MME.  PASTEUR:  What  is  it? 

PASTEUR:  Nothing,  Marie  .  .  .  Nothing.  .  .  . 

MME.  PASTEUR   (intuitively):  It's  a  dog!    A  mad  dog! 

FULL  SHOT.  Pasteur  rushes  from  the  room.  Madame  Pas- 
teur stares  after  him  terror-stricken. 

INT.  LABORATORY— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  This  scene 
is  at  the  mad  dog's  cage.  Roux  and  Martel  have  the  dog  out  of 
the  cage  and  are  holding  it  firmly.  Roux  pries  open  its  jaws. 
These  two  indomitable  assistants  work  expertly,  regardless  of  the 
desperate  chances  they  are  taking. 

PASTEUR'S  VOICE:  Open  his  mouth.  I  want  to  get  as 
much  of  it  as  I  can.    Steady  now. 

CLOSE-UP  DOG'S  HEAD  being  held  by  Roux  and  Martel. 
Pasteur's  face  enters  the  shot  slowly.  He  holds  a  long  glass  tube 
in  his  mouth.  He  sticks  his  face  within  a  few  inches  of  the  dog's 
head  in  order  to  draw  up  some  of  the  saliva  into  the  tube. 

FULL  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  GROUP.  The  horror- 
stricken  assistants  watch  at  a  safe  distance. 

CLOSE-UP  FIRST  ASSISTANT.  He  watches  Pasteur 
with  open-mouthed  admiration. 

FIRST  ASSISTANT:  Good  heavens! 

CLOSE  SHOT  MME.  PASTEUR  standing  in  the  doorway. 
She  holds  her  breath  as  she  watches. 

FULL  SHOT  GROUP.  The  assistants  gaze  from  one  to  the 
other  in  blank  wonder  and  astonishment.  The  tense  silence  holds 
as  Pasteur  straightens  up,  clamps  his  index  finger  over  the  tube 
and  draws  back,  allowing  Roux  and  Martel,  safely,  cautiously, 
to  return  the  dog  to  its  cage  and  snap  the  door  shut.  Then  the 
tension  breaks.    A  dangerous  bit  of  history-making  laboratory 
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routine  has  come  and  gone  as  easily  as  the  rippling  of  a  wave. 
Madame  Pasteur  rushes  forward  to  her  husband. 

MME.  PASTEUR  (imploringly):  Louis!  Louis,  stop! 
Not  hydrophobia? 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  MME.  PASTEUR. 

PASTEUR  (resolutely)  :  Marie,  I've  pledged  myself  to  find  a 
cure !  I  can't  stop  now !  Not  until  I've  exhausted  every  effort  to 
rid  the  world  of  this  deadly  disease !  FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  6 

FADE-IN:  INSERT:  Biasing  headline  in  "Paris  Journal'' 
reading: 

"PASTEUR  TO  RID  WORLD  OF  RABIES 
Claims  Disease  Due  to  Deadly  Microbe" 

WIPE  OFF  TO: 

INT.  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE— CLOSE-UP  CHAR- 
BONNET,  who  is  addressing  the  Academy.  A  copy  of  the 
"Paris  Journal"  is  before  him.  His  steel  jaw  snaps  out  the  words 
as  his  eyes  sweep  the  assembly: 

CHARBONNET:  The  issue  before  us  is  of  long  standing. 
Must  we  continue  to  allow  the  prattle  of  a  mad  theorist  to  undo 
the  work  of  centuries  and  make  a  laughingstock  of  the  entire 
medical  profession?  (His  knuckles  rap  on  the  copy  of  the  "Jour- 
nal" before  him.)  You  have  all  read  this  article.  Is  Monsieur 
Pasteur  present? 

FULL  SHOT  (REVERSE  ANGLE).  CAMERA  PANS 
LEFT  TO  RIGHT  along  the  serious,  attentive  faces  of  the  fourth 
row,  center.  Their  necks  are  craned  in  the  direction  of  Pasteur's 
seat. 

CLOSE-UP  PASTEUR'S  SEAT.    It  is  empty. 

CLOSE-UP  CHARBONNET  AT  ROSTRUM. 

CHARBONNET  (sarcastically)  :  Absent  as  usual !  (Then  to 
secretary  near  him:)  Has  he  been  duly  notified? 

SECRETARY:  Yes. 
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MED.  FULL  SHOT  CHARBONNET.  He  is  thundering  at 
the  assembly  before  him: 

CHARBONNET:  Why  has  Pasteur  refused  to  attend  this 
meeting?  The  reason  is  obvious.  He's  afraid  to  meet  our  chal- 
lenge. (His  eyes  again  sweep  the  audience.  His  attention  is  fo- 
cused on  a  group  at  the  side  of  the  assembly.  His  eyes  center  on 
Rossignol.)  Is  there  anyone  here  who  wishes  to  defend  the  as- 
sertion in  the  article — that  microbes  can  be  the  actual  cause  of 
disease?     {He  pauses.    His  manner  carries  a  threat.) 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  ROSSIGNOL  AND  GROUP.  Ros- 
signol rises. 

ROSSIGNOL  {standing)  :  Monsieur  le  President,  I  have  seen 
Pasteur  produce  rabies  in  healthy  animals  by  injecting  a  fluid 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  a  mad  dog. 

Doctors  about  him  listen  attentively.  Others  whisper  to  each 
other. 

CLOSE-UP  CHARBONNET. 

CHARBONNET :  Has  anyone  else  seen  him  do  it? 

CLOSE-UP  A  FAT,  POMPOUS  FRENCHMAN.  He  is 
adjusting  his  glasses. 

CLOSE-UP  A  THOUGHTFUL  ALSATIAN.  His  hands 
stroke  a  stubby  beard.    He  blinks  his  eyes,  clears  his  throat. 

CLOSE-UP  ANOTHER  SAVANT  OF  MEDICINE.  He 
shakes  his  head  negatively. 

MED.  FULL  SHOT  ROSSIGNOL  AND  AUDIENCE. 

ROSSIGNOL  {continuing)  :  I  do  not  claim  to  have  seen  the 
germ  itself.  Pasteur  has  not  yet  isolated  it,  but  .  .  . 

CHARBONNET  {to  Rossignol,  interrupting)  :  Of  course  he 
hasn't.  How  can  he?  There  is  no  such  thing.  {Addressing  the 
Academy  as  a  whole:)  Too  often  has  Pasteur  imposed  on  the 
credulity  of  the  public;  too  often  crowded  the  columns  of  the 
papers  with  his  theories  .   .  .  hallucinations.  .  .   . 

CLOSE  SHOT  A  CLIQUE  OF  YOUNG  MEDICAL  EN- 
THUSIASTS. A  young  doctor  leaps  to  his  feet,  interrupting 
Charbonnet: 

YOUNG  DOCTOR  {shouting)  :  What  about  his  vaccine  for 
anthrax?    That's  no  theory,  it's  a  fact.    It  not  only  elected  him  to 
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this  Academy,  but  it  saved  our  poor  farmers  enough  money  to 
pay  for  the  entire  Franco-Prussian  war! 

His  words  are  greeted  by  a  smattering  of  enthusiastic  applause. 

FULL  SHOT  THE  ASSEMBLY.  The  whole  floor  in  front 
of  Charbonnet  is  in  an  uproar.    There  are  shouts  of: 

VOICES:  Yes!    He's  right!    No!    Yes! 

Charbonnet  calls  for  order. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ANOTHER  YOUNG  DOCTOR  who  is 
shouting. 

CHAIRMAN  (over  clamor)  :  Order!  In  the  name  of  French 
science.  .  .  . 

CLOSE-UP  CHARBONNET.  He  is  livid  with  rage  as  he 
delivers  his  ultimatum: 

CHARBONNET:  Science?  You  abuse  the  word.  I  stand 
here  to  defend  the  honor  of  French  medicine  against  the  tricks 
of  a  charlatan.  I  deny  that  these  invisible  beasts  can  cause  rabies 
or  any  other  disease. 

DOCTORS  (indistinct  talk)  :  I  agree  with  you.  ...  I  think 
he's  absolutely  right.  .  .  . 

CLOSE-UP  A  TALL,  DYNAMIC  RUSSIAN.  He  stands 
up.  His  presence  is  commanding ,  his  personality  is  sincere.  He 
motions  to  the  chairman  for  attention. 

CLOSE-UP  CHAIRMAN.  He  acknowledges  the  Russian 
doctor's  right  to  speak. 

CHAIRMAN:  Dr.  Zaranoff. 

CLOSE  SHO  T  Z ARAN  OFF  AND  GRO  UP.  Zaranoff,  with 
■measured,  sonorous  speech,  addresses  the  assembly: 

ZARANOFF:  I  am  a  Russian.  I  came  here  for  a  definite 
purpose,  commissioned  by  my  government  to  investigate  Pasteur's 
efforts.  His  fame  has  spread  to  the  peasantry  of  my  country, 
who  for  centuries  have  been  preyed  upon  by  rabid  wolves.  I  have 
spent  all  my  life  studying  rabies,  or  hydrophobia,  as  we  call  it, 
and,  Messieurs,  I  would  worship  ...  I  would  kneel  to  any  man 
who  could  point  the  way  to  a  cure. 

CHARBONNET  (interrupting) :  I  deny  that  microbes  can  be 
the  cause  of  rabies  or  any  other  disease ! 

ZARANOFF :  Dr.  Charbonnet,  how  do  we  know  that  bacteria 
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are  not  harmful?     How  do  we  know  they  do  not  do  the  deadly 
work  that  Pasteur  claims? 

FULL  SHOT.  The  attention  of  everyone  is  turned  to  Zara- 
noff. 

ZARANOFF  (concluding)  :  If  Pasteur  is  unwilling  to  come  to 
us,  then  let  us  go  to  Pasteur. 

CHARBONNET  (incensed  at  the  idea)  :  To  be  humiliated 
further  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  the  whole  Academy  ? 

ZARANOFF  (with  deep  sincerity)  :  Humility,  Monsieur,  is  a 
virtue,  not  only  in  those  who  suffer,  but  in  those  who  hope  to 
heal. 

FULL  SHOT  ASSEMBLY.    Zaranoff  receives  an  ovation. 

CLOSE-UP  CHARBONNET.  He  is  cornered,  compelled  to 
accept,  unable  to  hide  behind  any  subterfuge. 

CHARBONNET  (with  bitter  sarcasm)  :  All  right,  let  us  go. 
Let  us  see  what  this  great  man  can  teach  us. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  PASTEUR  LABORATORY— DAY— CLOSE  SHOT 
ROUX.  He  is  opening  the  side  door  that  leads  to  the  street. 
Charbonnet,  Zaranoff,  and  several  other  doctors  are  standing  out- 
side.   Roux  stares  at  them  in  amazement. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR.  He  is  examining  a  bit  of  dried, 
cord-like  tissue  that  hangs  in  a  test  tube.  He  looks  up,  surprised 
at  the  sight  of  his  visitors. 

FULL  SHOT.  Charbonnet  enters  briskly  followed  by  the 
others,  who  gaze  about  the  laboratory  with  childish  curiosity  as 
though  they  had  never  before  seen  the  inside  of  one.  They  peer 
at  the  cages  of  dogs,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  etc.,  and  react  strongly 
to  the  unpleasant  smells  that  greet  them. 

CHARBONNET  (crisply)  :  Fortunate  we  found  you  in,  Mon- 
sieur. It  is  the  wish  of  some  here  (motioning  to  the  group)  that 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  honor  you. 

PASTEUR  (not  understanding)  :  Honor  me? 

CHARBONNET:  To  be  brief.  (He  bends  forward  like  a 
vulture  picking  at  its  prey.)  Dr.  Zaranoff  has  been  reading 
your  recent  statements  in  the  Journal  promising  a  cure  for 
rabies. 
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PASTEUR  (to  Zaranoff)  :  The  press  takes  liberties,  Doctor. 
As  usual,  my  remarks  were  grossly  exaggerated. 

CHARBONNET  (with  poison  in  his  glance)  :  In  other  words, 
you  have  no  grounds  for  making  such  a  prediction? 

PASTEUR:  Grounds? 

CHARBONNET  (sharply)  :  Proof. 

Pasteur  glances  at  the  test  tube  in  his  hand. 

PASTEUR:  No,  not  yet. 

CHARBONNET  (with  a  sneer)  :  I  didn't  think  so. 

Pasteur  sets  the  test  tube  aside. 

MED.  FULL  SHOT.  The  pompous  doctors  are  exploring 
each  fantastic  nook  and  cranny  of  the  scientist's  domain. 

CLOSE  SHOT  OF  A  DOCTOR.  He  is  standing  before  a 
cage  of  guinea  pigs. 

DOCTOR:  Phew!  What  an  odor!  (He  takes  a  pipe  from 
his  pocket  and  lights  it. ) 

MED.  SHOT  THE  GROUP.  Pasteur  casts  a  sharp  glance  at 
the  doctor  with  the  pipe.  The  doctor  sees  it,  but  pretends  not  to 
notice.  He  puffs  vigorously  at  his  pipe  for  a  second,  then  turns 
to  Pasteur: 

DOCTOR  (glibly)  :  In  your  last  paper  to  the  Academy,  Mon- 
sieur, you  said  you  were  on  the  threshold  of  a  vast  new  world. 

PASTEUR  (nodding)  :  Yes. 

DOCTOR  (sarcastically)  :  Might  I  inquire  if  you  have  crossed 
that  threshold? 

PASTEUR  (overlooking  the  flippancy  of  the  remark)  :  Science 
takes  a  step  .  .  .  then  another  .  .  .  then  it  stops  and  reflects  before 
taking  a  third.  A  mother  takes  a  nursing  child,  puts  him  down, 
says,  "Walk."  The  child  takes  the  first  step,  then  another,  then 
stops  unsteadily.  Would  the  mother  be  right  to  say  to  him,  "You 
are  hesitating.  You  will  never  walk"?  (Directly  to  the  doctor:) 
Put  out  that  pipe.    It  stinks  to  high  heaven. 

CHARBONNET:  You  were  saying? 

PASTEUR :  Step  by  step  I  am  reaching  the  ultimate  conclusion 
that  microbes  are  the  cause  of  all  disease. 

Some  of  the  doctors  exclaim  "again,"  and  "ridiculous!" 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  CHARBONNET. 
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Pasteur  is  talking  in  the  direction  of  the  doctors,  off  scene.  His 
temper  is  getting  the  better  of  him.  He  snatches  a  vial  from  a 
rack  of  tubes,  takes  it  in  his  fist  before  him. 

PASTEUR :  If  you  men  are  still  skeptical,  if  germs  are  still  a 
myth  to  you  (he  reaches  a  supreme  height  of  emotion),  then 
listen!  In  my  hands  I  hold  enough  rabies  virus  to  wipe  out  a 
city! 

Charbonnet  grasps  at  this  assertion  and  capitalises  on  it.  He 
takes  the  tube  from  Pasteur's  hands. 

CHARBONNET:  Allow  me!  (He  uncorks  it,  smells  its 
contents.) 

PASTEUR:  Be  careful! 

CHARBONNET:  Why? 

PASTEUR :  If  you  have  the  tiniest  scratch  on  your  hand  .  .  . 

Charbonnet  laughs,  pulls  up  his  cuff  and  with  bravado  makes 
a  movement  as  though  cutting  his  forearm. 

CHARBONNET:  Like  that? 

PASTEUR  (agitated,  angry,  and  nervous)  :  Take  care!  Take 
care! 

Charbonnet  suddenly  takes  the  virus  from  Pasteur's  hand,  turns 
away  from  the  camera,  and  goes  through  the  motions  of  injecting 
himself.  He  turns  back  into  the  scene  rubbing  his  forearm 
gloatingly. 

Pasteur  stares  at  Charbonnet  aghast.  He  is  too  horrified  to 
speak.  Charbonnet  alone  seems  unaffected  by  the  incident.  He 
hands  back  the  test  tube  with  perfect  poise.  Pasteur  looks  at  Char- 
bonnet wonderingly,  then  glances  toward  a  cage  containing  a  dog. 

CLOSE-UP  DOG  IN  THE  CAGE.  The  dog  crouches 
broodingly  on  the  floor  of  the  cage. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  CHARBONNET.  Char- 
bonnet has  followed  Pasteur's  gaze  and  understands  its  sig- 
nificance. He  replaces  his  cuff,  adjusts  his  clothing  calmly  as 
Pasteur  again  looks  at  him. 

CHARBONNET  (with  an  insolent  smile)  :  All  I  want  now  is 
to  have  you  predict  the  hour  of  my  death. 

Charbonnet  motions  to  the  rest,  turns  and  stalks  toward  the 
door.     Pasteur  .stares  after  him  in  a  daze.  FADE-0  UT 
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SEQUENCE  7 

FADE-IN:  INSERT:  NEWSPAPER  HEADING,  reading: 
"NOTED  SURGEON  DEFIES  DEATH 
Hydrophobia  not  caused  by  microbe,  asserts  Charbonnet, 
after  slashing  arm  to  disprove  Pasteur  theory" 

DISSOLVE  TO: 
NEWSPAPER  HEADING,  reading: 

"CHARBONNET  ALIVE  AND  WELL 

Anxiety  gives  way  to  amusement  as  the  celebrated 

physician  is  seen  daily  on  the  boulevard" 

DISSOLVE  TO: 
BOULEVARD  CAFE.     Three  or  four  fashionable-looking 
men  and  women  are  seated  at  a  table  sipping  aperitifs.    Suddenly 
one  of  the  women  whispers  to  the  group  excitedly. 

WOMAN :  There  he  is.  See  him?  That's  the  man.  {The 
others  follow  her  gaze. ) 

CAMERA  PANS  TO  MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  CHARBON- 
NET. He  is  seated  at  table  drinking  glass  of  beer.  Radisse  en- 
ters the  shot,  sees  Charbonnet. 

RADISSE  {good-naturedly)  :  Hello,  Doctor.  How  are  you 
today  ? 

Charbonnet  takes  a  big  swallow  of  beer  and  looks  up  at  him 
with  foam  all  over  his  lips.    Radisse  laughs  heartily. 

MED.  SHOT  GROUP  AT  THE  OTHER  TABLE.  They 
are  laughing  too. 

CLOSE  SHOT  CHARBONNET  AND  RADISSE. 
RADISSE :  It's  over  a  month  now. 

Charbonnet  nods  as  he  wipes  the  foam  from  his  lips  with  a 
handkerchief. 

RADISSE  {continuing)  :  According  to  Pasteur,  you  ought  to 
be  in  your  grave. 

Charbonnet  glances  about  to  make  sure  he  is  attracting  attention. 
FULL  SHOT  BOULEVARD  CAFE. 
CHARBONNET  {in  a  loud  voice  that  all  may  hear)  :  The 
more  germs  I'm  given,  the  better  I  feel. 
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His  words  are  greeted  with  general  laughter  from  the  occupants 
of  the  adjacent  tables.  Evidently  Pasteur  has  become  the  joke 
of  the  hour  in  Paris.     Charbonnet  smiles  with  pleasure. 

WIPE  OFF  TO: 

INT.  PASTEUR  LIVING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT— DAY. 
Rossignol  is  talking  to  Madame  Pasteur.  They  are  alone  in  the 
room. 

ROSSIGNOL  {earnestly)  :  Something  ought  to  be  done. 
He's  making  a  laughingstock  out  of  your  husband,  parading  up 
and  down  the  boulevard,  showing  off — doing  everything  he  can 
to  attract  attention. 

MME.  PASTEUR  (patiently)  :  Louis  doesn't  mind  ridicule. 
If  he  thinks  he's  right,  that's  all  that  matters. 

Pasteur  enters  from  the  laboratory.  He  looks  surprised  at  the 
sight  of  Rossignol. 

PASTEUR:  Oh,  hello.  (To  his  wife:)  Marie,  you  didn't  tell 
me  Dr.  Rossignol  .  .  . 

MME.  PASTEUR :  He  only  arrived  this  instant. 

ROSSIGNOL  (to  Pasteur,  belligerently)  :  See  here,  what  do 
you  think  of  Charbonnet  anyway? 

PASTEUR:  Charbonnet?  Why,  I  think  the  world  of  him. 
(He  smiles.)     He's  my  favorite  guinea  pig. 

ROSSIGNOL :  It's  all  very  well  to  joke,  but  you  can't  afford 
to  be  made  ridiculous.     The  work  you're  doing  is  too  important. 

PASTEUR:  I'm  not  joking.  I'm  serious.  Every  animal 
that  was  vaccinated  with  the  contents  of  that  test  tube  died,  except 
Charbonnet.  For  some  reason  he  was  able  to  resist  the  disease. 
Why,  I  don't  know. 

MME.  PASTEUR:  Are  you  sure  it  was  the  same  tube? 

PASTEUR:  Positive.     It  was  the  only  specimen  I  had. 

MME.  PASTEUR :  You  may  have  let  it  stand  too  long.  You 
told  me  once  that  germs  grow  weaker,  less  virulent,  with  age. 

PASTEUR  (with  a  sudden  thought)  :  Wait  .  .  .  (He  pon- 
ders.)    It  might  be  .  .  . 

He  breaks  off  and,  forgetting  all  about  Rossignol,  hurries  back 
to  the  laboratory.  Rossignol  gives  Madame  Pasteur  a  wonder- 
ing look,  then  follows. 
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INT.  LABORATORY— FULL  SHOT.  Pasteur  enters  hur- 
riedly, followed  after  a  moment  by  Dr.  Rossignol.  Roux,  Mar- 
tel,  and  the  other  assistants  are  at  work. 

PASTEUR  (excitedly)  :  Roux,  how  old  was  that  virus  when 
Charbonnet  injected  it  into  his  arm? 

ROUX  (looking  up  from  his  work)  :  Fourteen  days. 

PASTEUR :  And  when  was  it  last  used  on  a  rabbit? 

ROUX :  About  a  week  before,  I  believe. 

PASTEUR:  A  week?     Are  you  sure? 

ROUX :  Wait  a  minute,  here's  the  record.  (He  glances  at  a 
chart  beside  him.)     Nine  days,  to  be  exact. 

PASTEUR  (turning  to  Rossignol  triumphantly)  :  There's  your 
answer.     It  must  be.     It's  the  only  conceivable  explanation. 

ROSSIGNOL :  Do  you  think  by  allowing  the  virus  to  age  that 
you  were  able  to  render  it  harmless  ? 

PASTEUR  (with  mounting  enthusiasm)  :  Not  harmless,  but 
weak.     Weak  enough  for  the  system  to  overcome. 

ROSSIGNOL  (shrugging  his  shoulders)  :  Even  if  that's  true, 
it  won't  help  you  any.  When  a  man's  bitten,  he  gets  the  germ 
full  strength,  not  attenuated. 

PASTEUR :  Precisely.  But  suppose  we  start  with  a  fourteen- 
day-old  virus  that's  no  longer  deadly.  Suppose  we  inject  it  into  a 
healthy  animal  and  day  by  day,  as  nature  builds  up  his  resistance, 
we  increase  the  doses  with  stronger,  fresher  samples  until  he  is 
able  to  withstand  the  actual  disease  as  we  find  it  in  the  world  at 
large — would  he  not  then  be  immune? 

ROSSIGNOL  (throwing  up  his  hands):  Impossible!  It 
would  never  work.  If  the  first  injection  didn't  kill  him,  the  sec- 
ond would,  or  the  third. 

PASTEUR  (abruptly)  :  Martel,  where  are  those  tubes  you've 
been  preparing  ? 

CLOSE  SHOT  MARTEL  AT  BENCH.  Before  him  is  a 
long  row  of  tubes.     Each  tube  contains  a  dry,  cord-like  tissue. 

MARTEL :  Right  here. 

Pasteur  enters  the  shot,  leans  over  and  peers  at  the  row  of 
tubes. 

MARTEL :  They're  all  in  order.     Each  one  is  dated. 
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PASTEUR  {selecting  a  tube)  :  Here  we  are.  Fourteen  days. 
(He  turns  to  the  others.) 

MED.  SHOT  PASTEUR,  MARTEL,  ROSSIGNOL, 
ROUX,  AND  OTHERS. 

PASTEUR  (crossing  to  Roux)  :  How  many  dogs  have  we 
left? 

ROUX :  Ten. 

PASTEUR:  Are  they  well,  healthy? 

ROUX :  In  perfect  condition.     They've  never  been  exposed. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ROUX,  PASTEUR,  AND  ROSSIGNOL. 
Pasteur  takes  a  syringe  from  a  table  and  hands  it  to  Roux  to- 
gether with  the  test  tube  that  he  is  holding. 

PASTEUR  (resolutely)  :  Give  them  hydrophobia! 

Roux  and  Rossignol  stare  at  Pasteur  with  mingled  amazement 
and  horror.  SLOW  FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  8 

FADE-IN:  CLOSE-UP  PASTEUR'S  HAND,  as  he  is  writ- 
ing on  a  chart: 

"14th  day,  final  injection — results  in  ten 
cases  out  of  ten — satisfactory." 

FULL  SHOT  INT.  LABORATORY.  Pasteur  in  the  f.g.  is 
leaning  over  a  bench,  writing.  In  the  b.g.  a  rear  door  opens. 
Roux  enters  from  the  back  yard  carrying  three  or  four  empty 
pans,  having  just  fed  the  dogs. 

PASTEUR  (calling  to  Roux)  :  Leave  the  door  open. 

Pasteur  steps  back  to  the  center  of  the  room  and  whistles. 

PASTEUR :  Here,  Grig,  here,  come  here.  Here,  Boy !  Here, 
Jacques!  Here,  here  you  are.  Here,  now,  now,  now  every- 
body'll  get  his  share.     Now,  here  we  are.     Hold  on! 

Three  or  four  dogs  come  bounding  in. 

CLOSE  SHOT.  Pasteur  strokes  the  dogs  while  they  leap 
about  him  and  lick  his  hands.     Martel  enters  the  shot  beaming. 

MARTEL :  If  it  hadn't  been  for  Charbonnet,  we  might  never 
have  discovered  this  treatment. 
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PASTEUR  {laughing)  :  Poor  Charbonnet.  Little  does  he 
know  that  he's  been  my  favorite  guinea  pig ! 

Pasteur  and  Martel  laugh  together. 

PASTEUR  {proudly)  :  Wait  till  the  Academy  hears  about 
this! 

MARTEL :  I  hope  I'm  there  when  you  tell  them. 

CLOSE  SHOT  DOOR  leading  to  the  living  room.  Madame 
Pasteur  opens  the  door  and  peers  in. 

MME.  PASTEUR:  Louis! 

MED.  SHOT  PASTEUR,  MARTEL  with  Madame  Pasteur 
in  b.g. 

PASTEUR  {turning)  :  What  is  it,  Marie? 

MME.  PASTEUR:  Will  you  come,  please?  There's  a  doc- 
tor to  see  you. 

Madame  Pasteur  exits,  closing  the  door  behind  her.  Pasteur 
looks  at  Martel. 

PASTEUR  {puzzled)  :  A  doctor?  {Pasteur  starts  for  the 
door.) 

MARTEL  {firmly)  :  I'd  better  go,  too.      {He  follows.) 

INT.  LIVING  ROOM.  FULL  SHOT  OF  PASTEUR 
AND  MARTEL  entering.  A  seedy-looking  but  dignified  doc- 
tor stands  waiting.  His  name  is  Pfeiffer.  He  speaks  with  a 
slight  German  accent: 

DR.  PFEIFFER:  Monsieur  Pasteur? 

Pasteur  nods. 

DR.  PFEIFFER:  I'm  Dr.  Pfeiffer.  I  apologize  for  not  giv- 
ing you  notice,  but  we've  come  all  the  way  from  Alsace. 

PASTEUR:  We?  {He  looks  about  at  the  empty  room, 
surprised.  The  front  door  can  be  heard  opening  and  clos- 
ing.) 

DR.  PFEIFFER  {apologetically)  :  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Here  they  are  now. 

Pfeiffer  glances  toward  the  hall.  Pasteur  and  Martel  do  like- 
wise. Madame  Pasteur  enters,  followed  by  Madame  Meister  and 
Joseph  Meister,  her  nine-year-old  son.  Madame  Meister  is  a 
typical  middle-class  woman  from  the  provinces.  Strong,  healthy- 
looking,  emotional,  and  deeply  concerned  for  her  child,  who  is  a 
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wide-eyed,  silent,  little  boy,  clinging  to  her  hand.  He  is  very 
frightened. 

DR.  PFEIFFER  (introducing  them)  :  Madame  Meister,  Mon- 
sieur.    Her  child  is  a  patient  of  mine. 

MED.  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  DR.  PFEIFFER.  Madame 
Meister  approaches,  pressing  the  little  boy  forward. 

MME.  MEISTER  (with  an  appealing  glance)  :  My  little  boy, 
my  little  Joseph  .  .  .  (She  falters,  looks  down  at  the  boy,  and 
tries  to  suppress  her  tears. ) 

DR.  PFEIFFER :  The  boy  was  bitten.  I've  done  all  I  could, 
but  that  isn't  very  much.     Should  he  develop  hydrophobia  .  .  . 

MME.  MEISTER  (to  Pasteur,  breaking  in)  :  You  can  help 
him.     They  told  us  you  could ! 

Pasteur  looks  at  Dr.  Pfeiffer,  then  at  the  boy. 

CLOSE  SHOT  MME.  PASTEUR  AND  M ARTEL.  They 
are  standing  a  little  to  one  side.  They  glance  at  one  another 
significantly. 

MED.  SHOT  OF  THE  GROUP.  Pasteur  seats  himself  in 
front  of  Joseph,  reaches  for  his  hand. 

PASTEUR  (gently)  :  Give  me  your  hand,  little  fellow.  Don't 
be  afraid. 

Joseph  obeys.     Pasteur  draws  the  boy  toward  him. 

PASTEUR  (to  Pfeiffer) :  How  long  has  it  been? 

DR.  PFEIFFER:  Eleven  days.  (Dr.  Pfeiffer  pulls  up  the 
boy's  sleeve,  exposing  the  bandaged  arm.) 

CLOSE-UP  PASTEUR  AND  THE  BOY. 

PASTEUR  (to  Pfeiffer)  :  You  cauterized  the  wounds? 

DR.  PFEIFFER'S  VOICE  (over  shot)  :  Not  right  away.  It 
must  have  been  twenty-four  hours. 

Pasteur  looks  grave.     The  boy  notices  it. 

JOSEPH  (his  jaw  trembling)  :  Does  that  mean  I'm  going  to 
die? 

Pasteur's  expression  changes  instantly.  He  cannot  bear  the 
pathetic  look  in  the  child's  eye.     He  pats  his  hand. 

PASTEUR  (reassuringly)  :  Of  course  it  doesn't.  Little  boys 
don't  die.     They  have  too  much  to  live  for. 

MED.  SHOT  GROUP. 
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MME.  MEISTER  (sobbing)  :  I  know  he  won't  live.  I  know 
it !     Last  year  it  was  our  neighbor's  child,  and  now  .  .  . 

PASTEUR  (cutting  her  off  sharply)  :  Be  quiet.  What  has 
that  to  do  with  yours? 

Madame  Meister,  unable  to  control  herself,  falls  on  her  knees 
in  front  of  Pasteur. 

MME.  MEISTER  (hysterically)  :  Oh,  save  him!     Save  him! 

The  little  boy  is  being  tormented  by  his  mother's  fright.  He 
bursts  into  tears.  Pasteur  rises  quickly,  still  holding  the  boy's 
hand. 

PASTEUR :  Marie,  put  him  to  bed.     See  that  he's  kept  warm. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR,  JOSEPH,  AND  MME.  PAS- 
TEUR.    Madame  Pasteur  takes  the  boy's  hand. 

MME.  PASTEUR  (gently)  :  There,  now,  don't  be  frightened. 
We'll  go  upstairs,  shall  we?  You  must  be  tired  after  all  that 
journey. 

JOSEPH  (looking  around,  tearfully)  :  May  I,  Mama? 

MED.  SHOT  GROUP.  Madame  Meister  has  risen.  She 
nods,  crosses  to  the  boy,  who  looks  up  at  Madame  Pasteur  grate- 
fully and  receives  a  sympathetic  smile. 

MME.  PASTEUR  (leading  the  boy  toward  the  hall)  :  To- 
morrow you'll  feel  ever  so  much  better. 

MME.  MEISTER  (following)  :  I  can't  thank  you  enough! 

The  two  women  exit  with  the  boy. 

DR.  PFEIFFER  (turning  to  Pasteur)  :  Is  there  anything  you 
can  do  ? 

PASTEUR:  I  don't  know.  I'm  just  experimenting.  I  have 
hopes,  but  .  .  .  (He  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  starts  pacing  the 
floor.) 

M ARTEL  (to  Pfeiffer)  :  You're  quite  sure  the  dog  was  rabid? 

PFEIFFER :  Beyond  a  doubt.     I  made  the  test  myself. 

Martel  glances  at  Pasteur,  who  continues  to  pace  the  floor, 
slowly,  deep  in  thought.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  BEDROOM.  Pfeiffer  and  Rossignol  are  bending  over 
Joseph,  who  is  in  bed,  apparently  asleep.  Pasteur  is  pacing  the 
floor,  slowly,  as  in  the  previous  scene. 

PASTEUR  (pondering)  :  The  first  symptoms  shouldn't  appear 
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for  at  least  two  weeks.  We  might  have  time  to  produce  an  im- 
munity. 

PFEIFFER :  Monsieur,  I  implore  you  .  .  . 

PASTEUR  (pauses  abruptly,  faces  Pfeiffer)  :  Don't  misunder- 
stand me.  My  treatment  has  saved  dogs — ten  of  them.  But  I 
haven't  the  faintest  notion  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  a 
human  being.  If  I  failed,  it  would  mean  prison,  perhaps  the  guil- 
lotine. 

PFEIFFER  (solemnly)  :  Since  death  is  the  only  alternative 
for  the  boy,  I'd  be  willing  to  try  anything.  Wouldn't  you,  Dr. 
Rossignol  ? 

ROSSIGNOL  (to  Pfeiffer)  :  I'm  sorry,  I  can't  agree.  Much 
as  I  admire  Pasteur's  accomplishments,  nevertheless  where  human 
life  is  at  stake,  I'd  hesitate  a  long  while  before  going  contrary  to 
the  best  medical  knowledge. 

PFEIFFER  (interrupting,  raising  his  voice)  :  Which,  in  the 
case  of  hydrophobia,  is  to  let  the  patient  die ! 

ROSSIGNOL  (shrugging  his  shoulders)  :  We  do  what  we  can. 
We  administer  drugs,  sedatives  .  .  . 

PFEIFFER  (shouting)  :  Is  there  a  single  cure  on  record? 

ROSSIGNOL  (quietly,  patiently)  :  I'm  not  arguing  for  it. 
I'm  merely  pointing  out  what  the  accepted  treatment  happens  to 
be.  To  embark  upon  a  new  course  is  always  dangerous  from  a 
professional  point  of  view,  and  would  be  doubly  so  for  Mon- 
sieur Pasteur,  who  is  not  a  doctor  and  could  expect  no  support 
from  the  medical  profession.  For  his  sake,  therefore,  I  strongly 
advise  that  nothing  irregular  be  attempted.  (He  glances  at  Pas- 
teur who  is  again  pacing  the  floor,  apparently  paying  no  attention 
to  RossignoV s  words.     Rossignol  prepares  to  go.) 

ROSSIGNOL:  Good  evening,  gentlemen.     (He  exits.) 

PFEIFFER  (desperately,  to  Pasteur)  :  You're  not  going  to 
listen  to  him,  are  you? 

Pasteur  pauses,  looks  at  Pfeiffer,  then  continues  pacing  the 
floor.  Pfeiffer  gathers  up  his  hat  and  coat  and  pauses  at  the 
door. 

PFEIFFER:  If  you  change  your  mind,  don't  hesitate  to  call 
me. 
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Pfeiffer  exits.  Pasteur  continues  to  pace  the  floor  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  crosses  to  the  bed  and  seats  himself  beside  the  child, 
takes  his  hand,  holds  it,  and  peers  into  his  face  intently. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

THE  IDENTICAL  SCENE  IN  SEMI-DARKNESS.  It  is 
several  hours  later.  There  is  no  light  burning.  Pasteur's  figure 
at  the  bedside  is  silhouetted  by  moonlight  coming  through  a  win- 
dow. The  boy  is  groaning  softly,  as  though  having  a  night- 
mare. Suddenly  he  cries  out  in  fright.  Pasteur's  back  stiffens, 
his  hands  clench.  He  glances  about  feverishly  as  if  searching 
for  some  power  to  help  him  which  he  knows  does  not  exist. 
Somewhere  in  the  distance  a  dog  starts  howling  mournfully. 
Pasteur  claps  his  hands  to  his  ears.  The  strain  is  too  much  for 
him.     He  rises  slowly. 

INT.  HALL.  There  are  no  lights  burning.  Pasteur  is  de- 
scending the  stairs  carefully,  noiselessly.  He  exits  into  the  liv- 
ing room. 

INT.  LIVING  ROOM.  Pasteur's  figure  moves  silently  across 
the  living  room.     He  opens  the  laboratory  door. 

INT.  LABORATORY.  It  is  pitch-dark.  Pasteur  strikes  a 
match,  lights  a  candle,  then  crosses  to  the  workbench.  As  he 
moves,  the  candle  throws  weird,  grotesque  shadows  on  the 
wall. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR.  He  puts  the  candle  down,  strikes 
a  second  match,  and  lights  a  small  Bunsen  burner,  which  he 
places  under  a  crude  steriliser.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

CLOSE  SHOT  STERILIZER.  Pasteur's  arms  enter  shot 
and  raise  the  lid.  Steam  escapes.  With  a  pair  of  forceps  he 
lifts  out  a  syringe  and  lays  it  on  a  bit  of  sterile  gauze.  He 
reaches  for  something.  CAMERA  PANS  WITH  HIS  ARM 
to  a  row  of  carefully-labeled  test  tubes,  the  same  we  have  seen  used 
in  connection  with  the  dogs.  Pasteur's  hand  grasps  one  of  the 
tubes. 

MED.  SHOT  PASTEUR.  His  hands  tremble  perceptibly  as 
he  works.  In  a  moment  he  is  finished.  With  his  free  hand  he 
snuffs  out  the  Bunsen  burner,  picks  up  the  candle. 

MED.  SHOT.     He  crosses  to_  the  door  again,  carrying  the 
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syringe.  He  deposits  the  candle  on  a  shelf,  opens  the  door  care- 
fully, then  blows  out  the  candle.  The  scene  is  once  more  in  total 
darkness. 

INT.  LIVING  ROOM.  Pasteur's  figure  crosses  rapidly  and 
exits  into  the  hall. 

INT.  HALL.     Pasteur  crosses  the  hall  and  starts  up  the  stairs. 

INT.  BEDROOM— STILL  IN  MOONLIGHT.  Pasteur  en- 
ters. He  crosses  to  the  bed  and  sits  down.  He  bends  over  the 
sleeping  boy,  his  back  to  the  camera  so  that  we  are  unable  to  see 
what  he  is  doing. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR'S  BACK.  He  straightens  again 
and  places  the  empty  syringe  on  a  small  table  beside  the  bed.  Sud- 
denly he  stares  at  the  wall  before  him.  CAMERA  PANS  UP 
to  include  a  weird  shadow  that  is  beginning  to  appear.  The 
surrounding  wall  grows  lighter,  the  shadow  darker  and  darker, 
assuming  finally  the  vague  outlines  of  a  hooded  figure. 

CLOSE-UP  PASTEUR'S  FACE  in  an  agony  of  suspense. 

MME.  PASTEUR'S  VOICE  {off  scene,  anxiously)  :  Louis! 

Pasteur  looks  about  quickly,  guiltily. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT.  Madame  Pasteur,  in  hooded  night 
clothes,  is  standing  in  the  doorway,  holding  a  candle  in  her  hand. 
She  looks  worried  and  fearful. 

MME.  PASTEUR:  Louis,  you  didn't—?  (She  breaks  off  as 
she  sees  the  syringe  on  the  table.  A  look  of  horror  comes  over 
her  face.)     You'll  go  to  jail!     You'll  go  to  jail! 

PASTEUR'S  VOICE  (over  shot) :  Shhh— shhhh. 

CLOSE-UP  PASTEUR. 

PASTEUR  (in  a  whisper)  :  Don't  talk,  he's  asleep. 

FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  9 

FADE-IN:  PASTEUR  LIVING  ROOM— DAY.  Madame 
Pasteur  is  writing  at  her  desk.  Mart  el  enters  from  the  labora- 
tory.    He  looks  worried. 
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MME.  PASTEUR  {glancing  up)  :  Good  morning,  Jean. 
Any  news  of  Annette?  It  seems  to  me  her  time's  drawing 
near. 

M ARTEL  {lowering  his  voice)  :  That's  what  I  wanted  to  see 
you  about.     The  doctor  I've  been  counting  on  is  ill. 

MME.  PASTEUR:  Le  Clerc?  {Martel  nods.)  But  there 
are  others. 

MARTEL:  When  it  comes  to  the  use  of  antiseptics,  it's 
pretty  difficult  to  find  one  you  can  trust. 

MME.  PASTEUR  {laying  her  pen  aside)  :  Let  me  see  .  .  . 
{She  reflects.)     Perhaps  .  .  . 

Footsteps  can  be  heard  on  the  stairway  in  the  hall. 

MARTEL  {motioning  her  to  be  silent)  :  He's  coming. 

Pasteur  enters  from  the  hall.  He  looks  incredibly  tired;  ter- 
rific anxiety  is  written  in  his  face. 

MARTEL  {to  Pasteur)  :  Didn't  Roux  go  up?     I  sent  him. 

PASTEUR  {nodding)  :  The  third  injection  made  him  sick. 
He  has  a  fever. 

MARTEL :  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

PASTEUR :  Do?  Give  him  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  if 
he  lives!     {Pauses,  then  goes  on)     Is  that  test  finished? 

MARTEL :  Not  quite. 

PASTEUR :  Why  not  ?     What's  wrong  ? 

MARTEL :  Florey  broke  one  of  the  vials. 

PASTEUR:  Idiot!  Clumsy  fool!  I  must  have  it,  do  you 
hear?     Do  it  yourself.     Don't  let  another  soul  touch  it! 

MARTEL  {nodding)  :  Right. 

Martel  exits  into  the  laboratory.  Pasteur  looks  about,  har- 
assed, nervous,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  himself.  Madame 
Pasteur  rises  and  puts  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

CLOSE  SHOT  OF  THE  TWO. 

MME.  PASTEUR:  You  haven't  closed  your  eyes  in  forty- 
eight  hours. 

PASTEUR :  There'll  be  time  enough  later. 

MME.  PASTEUR:  But  there  won't,  that's  the  trouble. 
You'll  go  on  and  on. 

Pasteur  gazes  at  her.     An  appealing  look  comes  into  his  eyes. 
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He  needs  sympathy  and  encouragement.  He  takes  her  in  his 
arms  gently. 

PASTEUR :  Marie,  I've  been  lucky  all  my  life,  luckier  than  I 
deserve,  but  if  I  fail  now  .  .  .    {His  voice  falters.) 

MME.  PASTEUR  {softly,  with  radiant  countenance)  :  You're 
not  going  to  fail.  He'll  recover.  And  when  he  does,  we'll  go 
away.     We'll  take  a  long  vacation. 

PASTEUR:  Roux,  Martel,  all  of  them.  They  need  it  more 
than  we  do.  How  fine  they've  been.  How  patient!  They'll 
never  know  how  grateful  I  am! 

MME.  PASTEUR:  Why  don't  you  tell  them? 

PASTEUR:  I  will.     I  will. 

Madame  Pasteur  smiles  fondly.  She  reaches  up  and  kisses 
him,  timidly,  like  a  schoolgirl. 

PASTEUR  {with  a  sudden  wave  of  tenderness)  :  And  you, 
Marie.  You  most  of  all.  What  have  I  done  to  warrant  such 
devotion  ? 

MME.  PASTEUR:  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  when 
you  asked  me  to  marry  you?  {Pasteur  is  silent.  She  continues 
softly:)  You  said  "There  is  nothing  in  me  to  attract  a  _young 
girl's  fancy,  but  those  who  have  known  me  very  well  have  come 
to  like  me." 

PASTEUR:  Was  I  really  that  vain? 

MME.  PASTEUR:  {a  shy,  fleeting  smile  comes  over  her 
face)  :  You  knew  better  too.  You  were  looking  in  a  mirror 
when  you  spoke. 

Pasteur's  features  relax.  The  recollection  makes  him  smile. 
This  is  doubtless  the  first  intimate  moment  they  have  had  in  years. 
The  spell  is  rudely  broken  by  a  clamor  of  voices  in  the  street,  cries 
of  "Pasteur!  Pasteur!"  Simultaneously,  the  doorbell  jangles. 
Pasteur's  worried  look  returns.     He  glances  toward  the  hall. 

ANOTHER  ANGLE.  Pasteur  and  Madame  Pasteur  are  in 
the  f.g.,  moving  into  the  hall.  Cecile  appears,  opens  the  front 
door,  admits  Dr.  Zaranoff,  who  enters  breathless  and  distraught. 
He  catches  sight  of  Pasteur  and  hurries  forward  without  waiting 
to  be  announced. 

ZARANOFF  {to  Madame  Pasteur) :  A  thousand  pardons  for 
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intruding,  Madame.  {He  stops  to  catch  his  breath.  More  cries 
from  the  street  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue.  Instead, 
he  crosses  to  a  window.)  I  just  came  from  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy.    Look. 

He  points  to  the  street.  Pasteur  and  Madame  Pasteur  approach 
the  window  and  peer  out. 

FULL  SHOT  OF  THE  STREET  {shooting  from  the  win- 
dow through  rain).  A  crowd  of  Parisians  is  milling  about  a 
group  of  strange,  filthy-looking  peasants.  They  are  mujiks  from 
the  Russian  frontier,  victims  of  hydrophobia.  The  mujiks  are 
crying  the  only  French  word  they  know:  "Pasteur!     Pasteur!" 

CLOSE  SHOT  ZARANOFF,  PASTEUR,  MME.  PAS- 
TEUR. 

ZARANOFF  {panting)  :  They're  peasants,  victims  of  rabid 
wolves.     Their  villagers  have  sent  them  to  you. 

MME.  PASTEUR  {catching  her  breath)  :  So  soon? 

ZARANOFF  {to  Madame  Pasteur)  :  Madame,  your  husband's 
cure  is  the  talk  of  the  continent. 

MME.  PASTEUR  {protesting) :  But  it  isn't  proven! 

ZARANOFF:  That's  why  they're  here — to  offer  themselves 
for  the  test. 

Madame  Pasteur  glances  at  Pasteur  who  has  been  staring  out 
of  the  window,  oblivious  to  their  comments. 

ZARANOFF  {to  Pasteur,  with  great  enthusiasm)  :  It's  a 
marvelous  opportunity — unparalleled. 

PASTEUR  {nodding)  :  To  kill  ...  To  murder  .  .  . 

MME.  PASTEUR  {frightened)  :  Come  away,  Louis.  Don't 
let  them  see  you.  {She  pulls  the  heavy  portieres  together,  shut- 
ting out  the  view.  The  cries  increase.  Pasteur  turns  away, 
followed  by  Zaranoff.) 

MED.  SHOT.     The  two  men  approach  the  center  of  the  room. 

PASTEUR :  I'm  a  scientist,  Zaranoff.  Not  a  magician.  My 
treatment  was  intended  for  dogs.  Vaccinate  dogs  and  the  disease 
will  vanish. 

ZARANOFF  {in  desperate  appeal) :  But  these  are  men! 
Surely  you  won't  refuse? 

PASTEUR  {stops  abruptly  and  faces  him)  :  Take  them  to  the 
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hospital.  Isolate  them.  See  that  I  get  a  full  report  on  every 
case. 

ZARANOFF  {grabbing  his  hand)  :  Ah  .  .  .  Thank  you, 
Monsieur.  Thank  you!  (He  turns  to  Madame  Pasteur:)  Good 
day,  Madame.  A  thousand  pardons.  {To  Pasteur:)  The  tri- 
umph! Think  of  the  triumph!  {He  exits  as  quickly  as  he 
came.     The  front  door  slams.) 

ZARANOFF' S  VOICE  {over  shot,  as  though  shouting  to  the 
crowd)  :  To  the  hospital  on  Montparnasse. 

A  great  shout  goes  up,  then  rapidly  dies  away,  leaving  Pasteur 
and  Madame  Pasteur  staring  at  one  another  in  silence.  Roux 
enters  from  the  hall,  carrying  a  syringe  and  some" cotton  on  a  small 
tray. 

PASTEUR  (to  Roux)  :  How  is  he? 

ROUX  {in  a  matter-of-fact  tone)  :  The  same.  He's  had  the 
injection.     That  makes  four. 

Roux  continues  toward  the  laboratory  door.  Pasteur  thinks 
a  moment,  then  calls  after  him. 

PASTEUR:  Roux! 

Roux  stops,  turns  inquiringly.     Pasteur  walks  over  to  him. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ROUX  AND  PASTEUR. 

PASTEUR  {quietly)  :  Tell  the  men  they're  not  to  leave  the 
laboratory,  under  any  circumstances.  Is  that  clear?  (Roux 
nods. )     I  may  need  them  at  a  moment's  notice. 

MED.  SHOT  MME.  PASTEUR.  Cecile  appears  in  the  hall. 
Cecile  is  about  to  speak,  but  checks  herself  when  she  realises  that 
Pasteur  is  in  the  room.  She  crosses  to  Madame  Pasteur  and 
whispers  something  in  her  ear. 

CLOSE  SHOT  MME.  PASTEUR  AND  CECILE. 

MME.  PASTEUR  (startled) :  When? 

CECILE:  Just  now.     The  coachman's  in  the  kitchen. 

MME.  PASTEUR  (turning)  :  Louis. 

FULL  SHOT.  Roux  has  just  left  the  room.  Pasteur  is 
closing  the  laboratory  door  after  him.  He  turns  at  the  sound  of 
his  wife's  voice.     She  hurries  toward  him. 

MME.  PASTEUR:  It— it's  Annette.  The  doctor  who  was 
to  attend  her  is  ill. 
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CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  MME.  PASTEUR. 

PASTEUR  {alarmed)  :  Le  Clerc  ill? 

MME.  PASTEUR:  Call  Jean. 

PASTEUR  {seizing  her  by  the  shoulders,  sternly)  :  Not  a 
word  to  Jean!     I  forbid  it!     Jean  stays  here! 

MME.  PASTEUR  {aghast)  :  Louis!     He's  her  husband! 

PASTEUR  {grimly)  :  The  work  he's  doing  must  be  finished. 
{Pasteur  lets  go  of  his  wife  and  exits  rapidly.) 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

EXT.  DOORWAY  OF  A  MODEST  HOUSE— CLOSE 
SHOT.  Pasteur  is  talking  to  a  maidservant.  It  is  raining  and 
Pasteur  holds  an  umbrella  over  his  head. 

MAID :  Dr.  Bidalle  is  out  on  a  case.  He  won't  be  back  until 
supper. 

PASTEUR:  Thank  you.     {He  turns  away.) 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

A  MORE  IMPOSING  DOORWAY— CLOSE  SHOT  PAS- 
TEUR talking  to  a  liveried  manservant. 

SERVANT:  I'm  very  sorry,  Monsieur,  the  Doctor's  gone  to 
the  Riviera  for  a  month's  vacation. 

PASTEUR  {muttering) :  The  Riviera.  That's  fine.  {He 
turns  away.) 

SERVANT:  Is  there  any  message? 

PASTEUR:  No,  thank  you. 

MED.  SHOT  PASTEUR  leaving  the  door  of  this  palatial 
residence.  His  carriage  is  waiting  for  him.  He  looks  desperate, 
uncertain.  He  hesitates  before  getting  into  the  carriage,  not 
knowing  where  to  tell  the  driver  to  go.  At  this  moment  another 
carriage  passes.     Pasteur  recognizes  its  occupant  and  shouts: 

PASTEUR :  Charbonnet !     Hold  on !     I  want  to  speak  to  you. 

The  carriage  draws  up  in  the  street.  Charbonnet  peers  out  as 
Pasteur  strides  toward  him. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  CHARBONNET. 

PASTEUR :  I  need  help.     My  daughter's  having  a  child. 

CHARBONNET  {with  mild  indifference)  :  Splendid.  But 
why  come  to  me? 

Pasteur  stares  at  him  a  moment  and  then  opens  the  door  sav- 
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agely,  pushes  Charbonnet  back  into  the  carriage,  and  piles  in 
after  him. 

PASTEUR  {leaning  out  to  direct  the  coachman)  :  23  rue 
Saint  Pere.     {He  slams  the  door.     The  carriage  starts  off.) 

WIPE  OFF  TO: 

INT.  MODEST  LIVING  ROOM  IN  ANNETTE'S  HOME 
—MED.  SHOT  MME.  PASTEUR  busying  herself  over  a  small 
table  in  the  center  of  the  room.  A  clean  towel  has  been  spread 
over  the  table.  On  the  towel,  neatly  arranged,  are  a  number  of 
small  bottles,  a  Bunsen  burner,  sterile  bandages,  etc.,  which 
Madame  Pasteur  has  brought  with  her  and  laid  out  carefully. 
Two  or  three  curious,  dumb-looking  servants  stand  about,  watch- 
ing her.     Cecile  comes  in  from  the  kitchen  carrying  a  wash  bowl. 

MME.  PASTEUR  {taking  the  bowl  from  Cecile)  :  Did  you 
scour  it? 

CECILE:  Yes,  Madame. 

Madame  Pasteur  places  the  bowl  on  the  table.  Cecile  picks 
up  a  large  china  pitcher  from  beside  the  table  and  is  about  to  fill 
the  bowl  with  water. 

MME.  PASTEUR  {restraining  her)  :  No,  don't  pour  it  yet. 
Wait  for  the  doctor. 

Cecile  puts  the  pitcher  down. 

SERVANT  {one  of  the  onlookers)  :  I  wish  he'd  come. 

EXT.  STREET  IN  FRONT  OF  HOUSE.  Charbonnet' s 
carriage  draws  up,  and  stops.  Pasteur  leaps  out,  hurries  to  the 
door,  and  pulls  the  bell.  Charbonnet  follows  leisurely,  carrying 
his  kit.     The  door  is  opened  by  one  of  the  servants. 

INT.  LIVING  ROOM— MED.  SHOT  MME.  PASTEUR 
as  Charbonnet  and  her  husband  enter.  The  sight  of  Charbonnet 
fills  her  with  amazement.     She  gasps. 

PASTEUR  {anxiously)  :  Is  she  all  right? 

Madame  Pasteur  nods. 

PASTEUR  {introducing  them)  :  This  is  my  wife,  Dr.  Char- 
bonnet.    She  will  help  you.     You  can  depend  upon  her. 

CHARBONNET  {bowing)  :  Madame,  I  am  deeply  honored. 

MME.  PASTEUR  (to  her  husband,  faintly)  :  I— I'll  go  to 
Annette.      (She  turns  and  exits  quickly.) 
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PASTEUR  (turning  to  Cecile)  :  Boil  some  water,  a  large 
kettleful,  and  get  these  people  out  of  here. 

The  servants  back  away,  frightened.  Cecile  motions  them  out 
and  exits  after  them.  Pasteur  turns  and  watches  Charbonnet 
who  has  opened  his  kit  and  is  laying  out  some  instruments  on  the 
table.  One  of  the  instruments  falls  on  the  floor.  Pasteur's  gaze 
follows  it. 

CLOSE-UP  OF  THE  INSTRUMENT  ON  THE  FLOOR. 
Charbonnet' s  hand  enters  the  shot,  picks  up  the  instrument. 

MED.  SHOT.  Pasteur  watches  Charbonnet  as  he  carelessly 
wipes  off  the  instrument  on  his  coat  sleeve. 

PASTEUR  (anxiously)  :  You  won't  use  those  instruments 
without  boiling  them? 

CHARBONNET:  Certainly. 

PASTEUR  (emphatically)  :  I  say  no! 

CHARBONNET  (quietly)  :  My  dear  Pasteur,  I  am  doing  this 
as  a  professional  courtesy.  (Pasteur  interrupts  him,  clutching 
his  arm.) 

PASTEUR  (in  a  beseeching  tone)  :  Then  do  it  my  way,  please. 

His  eyes  search  Charbonnet's  face  appealingly.  Charbonnet 
meets  his  gaze  and  realizes  that  he  has  the  upper  hand  at  last. 
Suddenly  an  idea  occurs  to  him.  He  leaves  Pasteur  without  a 
word,  crosses  to  a  desk,  seats  himself  and  starts  writing  rapidly. 
Pasteur  watches  him. 

CLOSE-UP  PASTEUR'S  FACE.  The  delay  is  maddening 
him. 

MED.  SHOT.  CHARBONNET  reads  over  what  he  has 
written,  rises,  and  hands  the  paper  to  Pasteur. 

CHARBONNET :  If  you'll  sign  that,  I  shall  follow  your  in- 
structions exactly.  (Pasteur  takes  the  paper,  wonderingly.  His 
eyes  narrow  as  he  reads.) 

INSERT:  PAPER,  on  which  Charbonnet  has  written  the 
following: 

"I  hereby  acknowledge  that  my  investigation  into  the 
cause  of  hydrophobia  has  proven  fruitless  and  is  of  no 
value  whatsoever." 

MED.  SHOT.     PASTEUR  finishes  reading  the  paper.     He 
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glances  at  Charbonnet  with  an  expression  of  outrage  and  humilia- 
tion. Charbonnet  smiles,  reaches  for  a  quill  pen,  and  offers  it  to 
Pasteur.  Pasteur  knows  he  is  beaten.  He  grabs  the  pen,  slaps 
the  paper  on  the  desk,  and  signs  it.  Charbonnet  sprinkles  some 
sand  over  the  signature,  picks  up  the  paper,  and  blows  on  it  care- 
fully. 

CHARBONNET  {with  tantalizing  slowness)  :  Thank  you, 
Monsieur.  If  I  live  another  month  without  developing  hydro- 
phobia, I  shall  feel  justified  to  publish  this  note  in  the  leading 
scientific  journals  of  Europe. 

PASTEUR  (savagely)  :  Come,  your  coat.  (He  seises  Char- 
bonnet's  coat  and  peels  it  off.) 

PASTEUR:  There!     Now  roll  up  your  sleeves. 

Charbonnet  obeys  as  Pasteur  throws  the  coat  on  a  chair  and 
crosses  quickly  to  the  basin.  He  fills  the  basin  with  water  and 
adds  a  few  drops  of  liquid  from  one  of  the  bottles  on  the  table. 
Charbonnet,  with  sleeves  rolled  up,  approaches  the  table.  Pasteur 
points  to  a  cake  of  soap.     Charbonnet  picks  it  up. 

PASTEUR :  Wash  them  to  the  elbows. 

Charbonnet  looks  at  the  basin,  hesitates. 

PASTEUR:  Don't  be  afraid.  It's  only  a  little  chloride. 
Wait.     You'd  better  use  the  brush  too. 

He  hands  him  a  brush  from  the  table.  Charbonnet  scowls, 
but  takes  it  nevertheless,  and  commences  to  wash.  Pasteur 
glances  about  for  the  doctors  bag,  snatches  it  off  a  chair,  and 
hurries  toward  the  kitchen.     CAMERA  PANS  WITH  HIM. 

INT.  KITCHEN.  CECILE  is  watching  a  pot  of  boiling 
water  on  the  stove.  Pasteur  enters  feverishly,  opens  the  bag, 
takes  out  the  instruments  and  drops  them  into  the  water. 

PASTEUR  (to  Cecile)  :  Keep  them  boiling.  (He  takes  the 
empty  bag,  shuts  it  and  starts  toward  the  door.) 

INT.  LIVING  ROOM.  FULL  SHOT.  PASTEUR  re- 
enters, throws  the  bag  on  a  chair  and  turns  to  Charbonnet.  Char- 
bonnet holds  up  his  dripping  arms  for  inspection. 

CHARBONNET  (amused)  :  So!     Does  that  suit  you? 

PASTEUR:  There's  a  clean  towel  at  your  elbow. 

Charbonnet  picks  up  the  towel,  commences  wiping  his  hands 
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good-naturedly  as  though  humoring  a  small  boy.  Pasteur  crosses 
to  the  bedroom  door,  knocks,  opens  it  a  crack,  peers  in,  and  then 
closes  it  again.     He  turns  to  Charbonnet. 

PASTEUR:  My  daughter  is  ready. 

CLOSE  SHOT  CHARBONNET.  He  throws  the  towel 
aside  and  looks  about  for  his  bag,  then  picks  it  up. 

CLOSE-UP  PASTEUR. 

PASTEUR  {in  a  frenzy)  :  Don't  touch  it! 

MED.  SHOT  OF  BOTH. 

CHARBONNET  (perplexed)  :  What? 

PASTEUR:  Your  hands!  Your  hands!  You've  spoiled  it 
now.     You'll  have  to  wash  them  again. 

CHARBONNET  (nettled)  :  See  here,  you're  making  a  fool 
of  me.     I've  brought  hundreds  of  babies  into  the  world ! 

PASTEUR  (grimly)  :  Do  as  I  say! 

Charbonnet  returns  to  the  basin,  splashes  his  hands  furiously 
in  the  water,  takes  a  fresh  towel,  and  wipes  them  off. 

PASTEUR:  Hold  them  up — high.  Touch  nothing  but  the 
patient. 

CHARBONNET  (holding  his  hands  up,  wonderingly)  :  What 
about  my  instruments? 

PASTEUR :  They'll  be  brought  to  you. 

He  opens  the  bedroom  door  and  allows  Charbonnet  to  pass 
through.  He  shuts  the  door  after  him.  As  he  does  so,  his 
strength  seems  to  leave  him.  He  is  alone.  He  looks  about. 
There  is  nothing  more  to  do.  He  crosses  slowly,  almost  feebly, 
to  a  chair,  and  sinks  down  exhausted.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

THE  SAME — DUSK.  The  room  is  rapidly  growing  dark. 
Pasteur  is  sound  asleep  in  a  chair.  One  arm  has  fallen  over  the 
side  and  hangs  limp.  He  seems  almost  inanimate,  as  though  in 
a  coma. 

CLOSE  SHOT  OF  DOOR  leading  into  the  bedroom.  The 
door  opens.  Madame  Pasteur  appears  looking  exhausted  but 
happy. 

MME.  PASTEUR :  Louis,  we  have  a  grandson.  (She  pauses, 
beaming  with  happiness.)  Do  you  hear?  A  grandson.  (Her 
smile  fades  as  she  stares  before  her.     Slowly  a  look  of  alarm 
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spreads  over  her  face.  She  calls  over  her  shoulder)  :  Dr.  Char- 
bonnet,  come  quickly !     My  husband's  ill. 

MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR,  asleep  in  the  chair,  as 
Madame  Pasteur  hurries  to  his  side. 

MME.  PASTEUR  (shaking  him  gently)  :  Louis,  Louis  .  .  . 

Dr.  Charbonnet  enters  the  shot.  He  picks  up  Pasteur's  limp 
hand,  feels  his  pulse,  then  his  temples. 

CHARBONNET  {quietly)  :  He's  had  a  stroke.    FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  10 

FADE-IN:  INT.  BEDROOM— MED.  CLOSE  SHOT  PAS- 
TEUR, in  bed.  His  eyes  are  closed.  Madame  Pasteur  is  seated 
beside  him.  She  looks  old  and  haggard  as  though  the  vigil  has 
been  a  long  one.  She  strokes  his  forehead  gently.  Suddenly  his 
eyelids  quiver.  She  stops,  draws  her  hand  away  quickly,  watches 
him.  He  opens  his  eyes,  bewildered  at  first;  then  slowly  con- 
sciousness returns.  Madame  Pasteur's  face  lights  up  with 
gratitude. 

PASTEUR  (in  a  weak,  strained  voice)  :  My  .  .  .  my  left  side 
is  paralyzed. 

MME.  PASTEUR  (softly,  reassuringly)  :  Only  slightly.  It 
isn't  serious. 

PASTEUR:  When  did  it  happen? 

MME.  PASTEUR:  A  few  days  ago. 

PASTEUR  (echoing  her)  :  A  few  days  .  .  . 

MME.  PASTEUR:  You  were  more  tired  than  anything  else. 

Pause.  Pasteur  looks  at  his  wife  anxiously.  She  smiles 
bravely.     His  expression  changes,  his  features  relax. 

PASTEUR:  I  have  no  fear  of  death,  Marie.     No  fear. 

Madame  Pasteur's  throat  contracts.  She  is  unable  to  speak. 
There  is  a  slight  pause  as  she  reaches  for  his  hand,  caresses  it. 
Her  eyes  grow  moist.  A  door  can  be  heard  opening.  They 
glance  up  guiltily. 

MED.  SHOT.     ROUX  enters,  trying  not  to  make  any  noise. 
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He  looks  relieved  when  he  sees  that  Pasteur  is  conscious;  smiles, 
and  crosses  to  the  bed. 

ROUX  (brightly)  :  Feeling  better? 

The  sight  of  Roux  has  brought  Pasteur  to  a  sudden  realisation 
of  what  has  happened.     He  looks  up  anxiously. 

PASTEUR:  The  Meister  boy? 

ROUX  (smiling)  :  He's  doing  splendidly. 

PASTEUR:  Thank  God!  Thank  God!  (He  pauses,  then 
remembers,  suddenly.)  And  the  Russians?  Were  you  able  to 
help  them? 

ROUX :  The  hospital  refused  to  allow  our  treatment  without 
permission  from  the  Academy.  The  permission  was  granted  this 
morning,  but  it's  too  late.  Three  of  them  died  yesterday. 
Horribly ! 

PASTEUR  (struggling  to  get  out  of  bed)  :  Let  me  up.  I 
must  go. 

MME.  PASTEUR  (trying  to  restrain  him)  :  Louis,  please! 

PASTEUR:  How  many  are  left? 

ROUX:  Nineteen,  but  it's  no  use.     It's  hopeless. 

CLOSE-UP  PASTEUR'S  FACE.  A  look  of  defiance  comes 
into  his  eyes.  The  grim  determination  of  the  death-fighter  re- 
asserting itself. 

PASTEUR:  If  our  efforts  can  save  one,  it  will  be  worth  it. 
Help  me,  someone.  Get  me  dressed !  (He  struggles  to  get  out 
of  bed.)  DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  HOSPITAL  CORRIDOR— MED.  SHOT  OF  A 
PAIR  OF  SWINGING  DOORS.  Three  nurses  enter  the  shot 
hurriedly,  carrying  armfuls  of  clean  towels,  bandages,  etc.  They 
exit  through  the  swinging  doors.  A  young  interne  pokes  his 
head  out  through  the  doors.  He  is  looking  for  someone.  A 
second  interne  enters  the  shot.     The  first  interne  beckons  to  him. 

2ND  INTERNE  (stopping)  :  What's  up? 

1ST  INTERNE  (in  an  excited  whisper)  :  Pasteur's  going  to 
treat  the  mujiks. 

2ND  INTERNE  (all  agog)  :  Really? 

First  interne  withdraws  his  head.  The  door  is  closed.  Second 
interne  exits  through  the  door  after  him.     Roux  and  Martel  enter 
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the  shot  carrying  vials  of  serum,  bottles  containing  antiseptics, 
etc.  They  are  followed  closely  by  Rossignol,  Zaranoff,  and  Dr. 
Pfeiffer.  All  five  men  look  very  grave.  Martel  and  Roux  exit 
through  the  swinging  doors.  The  other  three  doctors  pause  and 
look  around  as  Pasteur  enters  the  shot  in  a  wheel  chair.  He  is 
being  pushed  by  an  attendant.  His  lap  is  filled  with  hospital 
charts  which  he  studies  intently  without  looking  up.  One  gets 
the  impression  that  his  mind  is  working  as  keenly  as  ever  although 
his  body  is  impaired.  Zaranoff  and  Rossignol  hold  the  swinging 
doors  open  as  Pasteur  is  wheeled  through.  The  three  doctors 
exit  after  him.  The  doors  swing  to  and  continue  to  oscillate  for 
some  time  before  coming  to  a  standstill.  CAMERA  HOLDS 
THIS  SHOT  for  ten  seconds  or  more,  then:     DISSOLVE  TO: 

CLOSE  SHOT  ROW  OF  TEST  TUBES,  each  containing 
the  cord-like  tissue  of  a  rabies  culture. 

MARTEL'S  VOICE  {over  shot)  :  Patient  number  one.     First 
treatment. 

PASTEUR'S  VOICE  (over  shot)  :  Fourteen-day-old  virus. 

Roux's  hand  enters  shot  and  selects  a  test  tube. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

CLOSE-UP  PASTEUR'S  FACE.     He  is  studying  a  chart. 

MARTEL'S   VOICE    (over  shot)  :   Patient  number  seven. 
Fourth  day. 

PASTEUR  (looking  up)  :  Any  change? 

MARTEL'S  VOICE :  Not  this  morning. 

PASTEUR  (turning  his  head)  :  Continue  treatment.     Eleven. 

ROUX'S  VOICE:  Eleven-day  virus. 

MARTEL'S  VOICE :  Patient  number  eight. 

DISSOLVE  TO: 

INT.  HOSPITAL  CORRIDOR— CLOSE  SHOT  OF  TWO 
NURSES  talking. 

1ST  NURSE:  How  are  they  coming? 

2ND  NURSE:  Good.  DISSOLVE  TO: 

CLOSE-UP  FACES  OF  THREE  MEN  ON  THE  BOULE- 
VARD. 

1ST  MAN:  Those  peasants.     Have  you  heard? 

2ND  MAN:  Amazing! 
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3RD  MAN:  Incredible!  DISSOLVE  TO: 

CLOSE-UP  CHARBONNETS  FACE. 
CHARBONNET:  What  results? 
CLOSE-UP  ROSSIGNOL'S  FACE. 

ROSSIGNOL:  Why  not  see  for  yourself?     Pasteur  makes 
his  final  visit  to  the  hospital  tomorrow.      {He  smiles.) 

FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  11 

FADE-IN:  INT.  HOSPITAL  WARD— MED.  SHOT 
PASTEUR  walking  slowly  down  the  aisle,  attended  by  Roux, 
Martel,  Rossignol,  Zaranoff,  and  several  hospital  officials.  Pas- 
teur has  aged  greatly  from  illness.  He  uses  a  cane  and  limps. 
CAMERA  TRUCKS  BEFORE  HIM  as  he  walks  between  two 
rows  of  cots  containing  the  convalescent  mujiks.  The  mujiks 
exclaim  as  he  passes,  reach  for  his  hand,  try  to  kiss  it,  and  mum- 
ble words  of  gratitude  in  Russian. 

MED.  SHOT  CHARBONNET  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
aisle  as  Pasteur  and  group  approach.  Suddenly  Pasteur  finds 
himself  face  to  face  with  Charbonnet. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR,  CHARBONNET,  AND 
OTHERS. 

PASTEUR :  Charbonnet  .  .  .  {He  looks  up.)  I  didn't  thank 
you  for  delivering  my  grandchild.  {Pasteur's  voice  is  startlingly 
thin  and  feeble.  Charbonnet  is  genuinely  affected  by  his  appear- 
ance and  by  the  change  that  has  come  over  him.) 

CHARBONNET:  You've  been  ill,  Monsieur.  I'm  sorry. 
Perhaps  this  note  will  speed  your  recovery.  {He  hands  Pasteur 
the  paper  that  he  had  forced  him  to  sign.  Pasteur  shakes  his 
head,  refusing  to  accept  it.) 

PASTEUR  {with  a  slight  smile,  knowing  that  he  no  longer 
has  anything  to  fear)  :  A  bargain's  a  bargain. 

Charbonnet  tears  the  paper  to  bits,  pulls  up  his  sleeve  and 
holds  out  his  bare  arm. 
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CHARBONNET:  I  want  the  Pasteur  treatment  for  hydro- 
phobia. FADE-OUT 


SEQUENCE  12 

FADE-IN:  INT.  PASTEUR  LIVING  ROOM— DAY- 
CLOSE  SHOT.     Pasteur,  Madame  Meister,  and  Dr.  Pfeiffer. 

DR.  PFEIFFER  (to  Pasteur)  :  Madame  Meister  wishes  to 
thank  you  again  before  we  leave. 

MME.  MEISTER  (to  Pasteur,  with  tears  of  joy  in  her  eyes)  : 
Monsieur,  I — I  think  you're  a  man  who  will  always  be  remem- 
bered. 

CLOSE  SHOT  MME.  PASTEUR  AND  LITTLE 
JOSEPH.  They  enter  from  the  hall.  Joseph  is  dressed  to  go 
home. 

JOSEPH  (shouting):  Mama!  Mama!  (He  rushes  for- 
ward. ) 

MED.  SHOT  OF  GROUP.  Joseph  embraces  his  mother, 
then  turns  to  Pasteur.  Pasteur  sits  down  on  the  edge  of  a  chair 
and  draws  the  boy  toward  him. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  JOSEPH. 

PASTEUR:  You  can  write? 

JOSEPH :  Yes. 

PASTEUR:  Would  you  like  to  write  to  me? 

JOSEPH :  Yes.     Very  much. 

PASTEUR :  Then  let  me  hear  from  you  every  month.  Won't 
you?  (The  boy  nods.)  Don't  forget.  I'll  be  looking  for  your 
letters.     (The  boy  gives  him  an  affectionate,  farewell  hug.) 

MED.  SHOT.  Madame  Meister  takes  the  boy's  hand,  leads 
him  toward  the  hall,  followed  by  Dr.  Pfeiffer  and  Madame 
Pasteur.  Pasteur  gases  after  them  without  rising.  He  listens 
as  he  hears  his  wife  saying  good-by  in  the  hall.  The  front  door 
can  be  heard  opening  and  closing.  Silence.  Pasteur  leans  back 
in  his  chair  with  a  sigh.  He  is  tired.  Madame  Pasteur  re- 
enters, notices  that  her  husband  is  beginning  to  feel  let  down. 
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She  smiles  to  herself;  then,  as  though  the  thought  had  just  oc- 
curred to  her: 

MME.  PASTEUR  {casually)  :  By  the  way,  Louis,  Dr.  Roux 
just  told  me  that  a  foreign  scientist  is  giving  a  lecture  at  the 
Sorbonne  this  afternoon.  He  claims  to  have  disproven  your 
entire  germ  theory. 

PASTEUR  {starting):  What?  Who  is  he?  What's  his 
name? 

MME.  PASTEUR  {innocently)  :  I  don't  know. 

Pasteur  seises  his  cane  and  rises  energetically. 

PASTEUR:  Order  a  carriage.     We  must  go,  by  all  means. 

WIPE  OFF  TO: 

INT.  CORRIDOR— CIRCLING  THE  AMPHITHEATER 
OF  THE  SORBONNE  UNIVERSITY— MED.  SHOT.  Pas- 
teur, his  wife,  and  family  arrive.  A  few  stragglers  are  entering 
the  auditorium.  Attendants  are  shutting  the  doors.  Roux  comes 
hurrying  up  to  Pasteur  with  an  anxious  look  on  his  face. 

ROUX :  You're  just  in  time.  They've  arranged  to  have  you 
sit  on  the  platform. 

MME.  PASTEUR  {gives  her  husband  a  hurried  kiss) : 
Courage,  dear.     I'll  be  listening. 

She  departs  in  another  direction.  Roux  leads  Pasteur  down 
the  corridor.  CAMERA  TRUCKS  WITH  THEM.  Over  the 
shot  comes  the  sound  of  muffled  applause  from  the  amphitheater. 

PASTEUR  {nervously)  :  Whom  are  they  applauding? 

Roux  pauses  and  opens  a  door  that  leads  out  onto  the  platform. 

ROUX :  It's  Dr.  Lister,  from  England. 

PASTEUR  {stopping  short  as  though  struck) :  Lister? 
Lister  to  speak  against  me?  {He  stares  ahead  of  him  through 
the  open  door.) 

FULL  SHOT  OF  THE  PLATFORM  {as  seen  through  the 
open  door,  from  Pasteur's  point  of  view).  There  is  an  imposing 
array  of  dignitaries  on  the  platform — some  seated,  others  stand- 
ing.    Lister  is  in  the  center,  bowing,  acknowledging  his  applause. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  ROUX.  Roux  takes  Pas- 
teur by  the  arm  and  draws  him  reluctantly  out  on  the  platform. 

LONG  SHOT  {from  the  gallery).     Pasteur  appears  on  the 
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platform.  Instantly  a  thunderous  burst  of  applause  fills  the 
amphitheater.  The  entire  assemblage  rises.  All  eyes  are  focused 
on  Pasteur. 

CLOSE-UP  PASTEUR.  He  is  completely  surprised  and 
bewildered,  not  realising  what  is  happening. 

FULL  SHOT  AMPHITHEATER  (REVERSE  ANGLE, 
from  Pasteur's  point  of  view).  The  ovation  increases  with  more 
and  more  enthusiasm. 

MED.  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  ROUX.  Thiers,  the  Presi- 
dent of  France,  approaches  and  offers  Pasteur  his  arm.  Simul- 
taneously, the  military  orchestra  in  the  pit  strikes  up  a  triumphal 
march. 

FULL  SHOT  THE  PLATFORM  (shooting  from  the  center 
of  the  amphitheater). 

Pasteur,  on  the  arm  of  President  Thiers,  moves  slowly  toward 
the  >  center  of  the  stage  where  Lister  stands  waiting  for  him. 
Pasteur  stops  in  front  of  Lister. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR  AND  LISTER.  The  music 
continues  over  shot. 

LISTER  (to  Pasteur)  :  Monsieur  Pasteur,  I  greet  you  in  the 
name  of  humanity. 

PASTEUR  (with  tears  in  his  eyes)  :  Lister.     Great  Lister. 

The  Russian  Ambassador  steps  up,  accompanied  by  Zaranoff. 
The  Ambassador  holds  in  his  hands  the  Diamond  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Saint  Anne. 

RUSSIAN  AMBASSADOR  (to  Pasteur)  :  From  His  Maj- 
esty, the  Tsar  of  Russia,  with  profoundest  gratitude.  (He 
places  the  ribbon  of  the  Diamond  Cross  around  Pasteur's  neck.) 

CLOSE-UP  PASTEUR.  He  faces  the  assemblage.  The 
shouts  and  cheers  redouble.  He  tries  desperately  to  control  his 
emotion.     His  eyes  search  the  audience. 

CLOSE-UP  ANNETTE  AND  MARTEL.  They  are  ap- 
plauding with  the  rest. 

CLOSE  SHOT  ROUX  AND  ASSISTANTS  beaming 
happily. 

CLOSE-UP  MME.  PASTEUR,  tears  streaming  down  her 
face. 
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CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR.     He  starts  to  speak. 

PASTEUR:  I — I  have  no  words  to  express — 

His  voice  falters.  He  stops.  The  ovation  dies  down  rapidly. 
There  is  complete  silence.  Pasteur  gains  possession  of  himself, 
looks  up  at  the  gallery. 

FULL  SHOT  GALLERY,  which  is  crowded  with  the  young 
medical  students  of  France.  They  have  resumed  their  seats; 
their  eager  faces  are  peering  down  at  him  intently. 

CLOSE  SHOT  PASTEUR.  He  slowly  looks  over  the  audi- 
torium, his  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  emotion.  He  lifts  his  head 
toward  the  gallery. 

PASTEUR  {addressing  his  remarks  to  the  students,  his  voice 
ringing  with  conviction)  :  You  young  men — doctors  and  scientists 
of  the  future — do  not  let  yourselves  be  tainted  by  a  barren  skepti- 
cism, nor  discouraged  by  the  sadness  of  certain  hours  that  creep 
over  nations.  Do  not  become  angry  at  your  opponents,  for  no 
scientific  theory  has  ever  been  accepted  without  opposition.  Live 
in  the  serene  peace  of  libraries  and  laboratories.  Say  to  your- 
selves first:  "What  have  I  done  for  my  instruction?"  and  as  you 
gradually  advance:  "What  am  I  accomplishing?",  until  the  time 
comes  when  you  may  have  the  immense  happiness  of  thinking 
that  you  have  contributed  in  some  way  to  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  mankind. 

He  falters  again,  his  voice  fails;  he  steps  back,  unable  to  go  on. 
Lister  on  one  side  and  Thiers  on  the  other,  anxiously  support 
him.  The  applause  that  greets  his  words  is  deafening.  Pasteur 
is  overwhelmed  by  the  triumphant  acclaim.     His  family  is  joyous. 
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